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V WORK% or K&S. CHAPOlfS. 3 

> 
^ LETTER I. 

^ ON THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF RELIGION* 

Mj[ dearest Nieee, ^ 

Though you are so ^appy as to have parents, 
wlio are both capable and desirous of giving you 
all proper instruction, yet I, who love you so ten- 
derly, cannot help fondly wishing to contribute 
something, if possible, to jiour improvement and 
• welfare : an(^ as I am so far separated from you, 
that it is only by pen and ink I can offer you my 
sentiments, I wiU hope, that your attention nay be 
engaged, by seeing on paper, from the hand of 
jone of your wannest friends-. Truths of the high- 
est iniportance,. which, though you may not find 
new, can never be too deeply engraven on your, 
«' mind. Some of them, perhaps, may make no 
,great impression at present, and yet may sf> far 
gdln a place in 3^«(^ memory, as readily to return 
to your thoughtif when occasion recalls them. 
An4, if you pay, me the compliment of preserving 
•my letters, you may possibly reperuse them at 
some future, period, when concurring cu*cum- 
stances may give tliem additipnal weight ; and 
thus they may prove more effectual than the 
same things spoken in conversation. But, how- 
. ever this may prove, I cannot resist the desire o^ 
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trying to be in some degree usefl4ito youron 
your setting out in a life of trial and^fficulty ; 
your success in which must deternriae your fate 
for ever. 

Hitherto you have ^^ thought, as a child, Imd 
understood as a child;** but it is time <«tX)put 
away childish things."* You are now in your fif- 
teenth year, and must soon act for yourself; 
therefore it is high time to store your mind witk 
those principles, which must direct your conduct 
and fix your character. If you desire t<5 five in 
peace and honour, in favour with God and man,. * 
and to die in the glorious Mope of rising from, the 
grave to a life of endless happiness'; if these 
things appear worthy your ambition, yoH must set ^ 
out in earnest in the pursuit of them. Virtue 
and happiness are not attained by chance, nor byJ 
a cold and languid approbation ; they must be 
^sought with ardour, attended to with diligence, ^ 
and every assistance must be eagerly embraced 
that may enable you to obtain them.' Consider, 
tliat good and evil are now before you ; that, if 
you do not heartily choose and love Jthe one, you 
must undoubtedly be the wretched victim of the 
other. Your trial is now begun ; you must either 
become one of the glorious children of God^ who 
are to rejoice in his love for ever, or a child of 
(ie*m<cf/o«— miserable in this life, and punished 
with eternal death hereafter. Surely, you >sviU 
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be* impressed by so awful a situation i yon will^ 
earnestly pray to be directed into that road of life, 
whtch litads. to excellence and happiness ; and, 
.you will«be thanl^ul to every* kind hand that is 
hej4 out, to set you forward in your journey. 
Thp ffrst step must be to awaken your mind 

* to a sense of the importance of tlie task before 
you ; vyhich is no less than .to bring your frail 
nature « to ^tbat degree of christian perfection, 
tvhich is to qualify it for immortality, and, with- 
put which, it is necessaijly incapable 'of happi- 
ness ; for, it ia a truth never to be forgotteVi, that 
Cod has nnnexed happiness to virtue, and Aiisery 
'to vice, by the unchangeable nature of things ; 
'"and 'that a wicked being (while he continues 
such) is in a natural incapacity of enjoying hap- 

.1 pitiess, even with the concurrence of all those out- 
ward circumstances, iWch in a virtu5us mind 
would p^uoe it 

As there are degrees of virtue and vice, so arc 

* there of reward and punishment, both here and 
hereaflef : but; let not my dearest niece aim only 
at escaping the dreadful doom of the tiricked ; 
iet your desires take a nobler flight, and aspire 

* aCber those ti*anscend^t honours, and that brigh- 
ter crown of glory, which await those who have 
excelled in virtue ; and, let' the animating thought, 
jthai every secret effort to gain his favour is noted 

• by your all-seeing judge, who will, with infinite 
. voj.. III. ^2 . 
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^ goodness^ IMSOportion your rewanl to yo«r labours^ 

s ^ excite every facul^ of your soul to please and 

«erve him. To thiis end, you nn^t.ui/btm your 

understandingmli^t you ought to' heiieie, jtfid to do.. 

.^ou must correct and puri// your beart / 9heiish • 
i|nd improve all its gjpod afiectiDns ; and continu- 
ally mortify and subdue those tliat are evjl. You' 
must ^orm and gtyoem your temper and tnatmer^^ ^ 
according to the ]|tws of benevolence and justice ; * 
and qualify yourself, by all mea^ in your power, 
for an useful and agr^ablc member of societ3r. 
All this you see is no light business,' nor can it « 
be performed without a sincere and earnest ap- 
plication of the mind, as to its great and constant 
object. When once you consider life, ami the 
duties of life, in this manner, you will listen ea- 
gerly to the voice of instruction and a4°iomtlbn| ^ . 
and seize every opportuni^ qf improvement ; 
every us(j^ful hint will be laid ud in your ^eart, 
and your chief* delight will be in those persons, 

'and those books, from v^hicU you can learn true * 
wisdom. 

The only sure foundatioa of human virtue is 
religion^ and the foundatidD and first principle of 
religion is the belielT of the^ne. only (Jod, and a 
just sense of his attributes. This you will think 
you have learned long sin^e, and possess in com* 
mon with almost evesy humtvn creature in this 
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enfighten^d age and nation T but,1)ifeiieve me, it 
i9> less c^mmoA than you imagine, to b^liev^ in • * 
. tbe true' God ; that fs, to fom sudi a notion of «h 

the Deity as is agreeable to^truth, 9nd consistent ^ 
• wi£h those infinite peife($tions, which all profes»» • 

to ascribe 'to hira. ^o fo^ worthy notions <8F 
' the supreme Beings, air far as we are capable, ^s . 

essential to true religion And morality ;. for as it 4" # 
"* is*ou# duty to imitate those qualities of tile Di- *, 
vinity, which are»ii]|itable by us, so is it nebessa- 
fy'Ve should know wha% they^are, and. fatal to 
" mistake them. Gan those who t|iink of God with ♦ 
servile dread and terror, as oT a*gloomy tyrant, 
armed witli almighty power to tprment and de-* 
**stroy t&emy be said to believe in the ti-u^ God ? 
in that God who, the sculptures say, is love ? 
. Tfie kind^tand best of Beii%s, wiio made all * 
^ creatoes in bountiful goodriessj that he might 
cominuiiicate' tp them some portion of his own 
unalterable happiness ! who condescends to style 
• himself our Father ! and, ^ho pitieth us, as a* 
father pitieth his oAtT children ! Can those who 
expect to please God by cruelty to themselves, 
or to their fellow creatures ; by horrid punish- 
ments of. their ^wn bodies for.tlie sin of their 
90uls ; or, by more horrid persecution of otliers 
'for difference of opinion, be called true beUevers? 
Have they not set up another God in their own 
minds, who rather resembles the worst of beings 
VOIa III. A 3 
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tlian the best ? Nor do those act,on surer princi- 
•- pies who.think to gain the favour of God by sense- 
less enthusiasm and frantic raptures, more like , 
' the wild excesses of the most depraved human 

* love, than that reasonable adoration, that holy ' 
t'evemitlal love, which is due to tlie pure and; 

*holy Father of tlie universe. Those Kkewise*, ' 

• who murmur against lus providence, and Mpine 
under the restraint of his comm^Lnds, cannof 6rm-* 
ly believe him infinitely wise. and good. If we 

' are pot disposed to trust him for fUture events to 

• banish fruitless anxiety, and to believe that all ' 
things work together feir good to those that love 

•him, surelJF we. do not really believe in the God of 

/ mercy kad truth. If we wish to avoid alHremem- 

brance of him, all communion with him^ as mucli 

• as we dare, surely we do not believe him to be 
' the source of joy and connfort, the dispenser of 

all good. 
' How lamentable it is, that so few hearts should 
feel the pleasures of >eal piety ! that prajrer and 
thankigiving should be peiiformed, as tbey too 
often are^'not with joy,'and love, and gratitude ; 
but with cold indifference, melancholy dejeotioii» 
or secret horror ! It -is true', we are all such friul 
and sinful creatures, that we justly fear to have 
^nded ouir gracious FatJier; but, let us remem* • 
'^e coqid^n of hb forgiveness : If you have 
\** ,He is ready to receive- 
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*yt>u whefi ever you sincerely \iim to him ; and he is 
i^ady to assist yoii,i;(rhea you ^9 but desire im • 
©bey him. Let youf devotion, then, be the Ian- » 
guage of filial love an4 gratitude ; confide ta this 
.kindest of fathers every want and every wj^h of ' 
your heart*; int submit them all to his wiU, aiid 
ireely ofier ^im the disposal of yourself, and of all 
your affairs. Thank him for Ms benefits,, and 
even fo? his punishments ; convinced that these 
9^tsQ. are benefits, and mercifully designed for your 
good. Implore his direction in all difficulties % 
fits assistance in all trials ; his comfort and sup- 
port ' in '' sickness or afflictiop ; his restraining * 
• grace in the time of prosperity and JQy. Do not 
persist in desiring* what his providence denies 
you ; but be assured it is not good for you, Re- ^ 
fuse not ai^y thing he allots you, but embrace it 
as the best and properest for yotr. Can^y6u do 
less to your heavenly Father jthan what your duty 
to an earthly one requires ] If you were to ask - 
permission of your father, to do, or to have, any 
jlhing you desire, and he should refuse it to yon, • 
would you obstinately persist in setting your heart 
upon it, notwithstanding his prohibition ? would * 
you not rather say, My father is wiser than I am ; 
he Mves me, and would not deny my request, if 
•it was fit to be granted ; I will tlierefore banish - 
the tboughf, and clieeffully acquiesce in his will ? 
How much rather should this be ssdd Of our Jbea- 

VOX.. XII, « 4 ^ • . » 
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venly Father, whose wisdom cannot be mistakeSy 
aad whose botmtifiil fiSadness^is -infimte ! Love 

. hinij tlierefope, Id the saipe manner you love your 
earthly parents, but in a .much higher degree, 
in thie highest your nature4s'iC24)able of. Forget 
not to dedicate youifielf to his sel^ce eyeiy days 
to implore his forgiveness of your fa^ts, ^and his 
protection fi-om evil, every night ; and this not 
inerely in fonnal words, unaccompame4 by any 
act of the inind, but ** in spirit aq$l in tr^i^ ;f* in 
l^ateful love, and humble adoration. Nor let 
these stated periods of worship be your only com- 
munication with him ; accustom yourseirto think 

- often of him, in all your waking hours ; to contem- 
plate bis >yisdom and power, in the works of his 
hands ; to acknowledge bis goodness in every ob- 
ject of use or of pleasure ; to delight /iji- giv^^T. 
him pr^se in your inmost heart, in the midst of 
every innocent gra^fication ; in^the Ifveliest hour 
of social enjoyment. . You cannot conceive, i f ypu 
have not Experienced, how much such silent acts 

. of gratitudic and love will enhance every pleasure ; 
nor whkt sweet serenity and cheerfulness {^uch 
i-e^ections will difliise over yo3r mind. On the 
other hand, when you are suffering pain or sor- » 
row, when y<ni ai^ confined to-an*unplea«ant'situ- 
ation, or engaged in it panful d^ty, how will it 
support and %nimate you, to refer youi-se^ to yoiir 

almighty Father ! to be assured that he kndws 

* • . • • • * '• 
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, jBtK^ state sknd your intentions ; ttiat no efibrt of .^ ' 

. virtue is lost in Kis sight; ndr the least of yqur ' 
Actibns Of 8U^erI%s disre^airded dr forgotten !- 
that his hand is evierjover you, to'ward off every 
real evil, which is|K>#the effect of your own ill * 

, condu^ and W relive every sfilfenog^ that is nof- v 
•useful to your futufe Vell-beiag" ! 

You"see,S|i]?*deaf, tliat true devotion is not a * • 
melancholy sentiment/ that depresses the spirits, « 
ang excludes the ideas o^ pleasure, which youfli , * 

:!is soriimd of: on the contriEU'y, there is nothing so 
ffiendly to* Joy, so produ9tive of true pleasure, s<$ 
peculi#ly suited ta the, warmth and innocence oP 
a youtliful fl^ait. Do not therefore think it too^ « " 
mbA to turn your mi^ to God ; but oiTef him the. 
first-fruits 'of y5ur understanding dnd affections : 
and be^^ured, tlvattlie more you liicceaBe in love 
to hiih, and d^lighi in his laws;^ the more you will 
Increase in hap^ness^ in excellence, and honour : 

•jjfehit, in propOrti<oh as you improv<e in true piety, 
you will becomo dear ahd amiable to your fellow 
creatures > dbntented and 'peaceful in yourself; 

. and qualified to enjc^the best blessings of this • 
ti^, as wed as to inherit tlie. glorious promise of 
-*almoptaHty. 

* "thuft far I Rave spoken oTttie fir^ principles of 
all religion : namely, belief in Go4» worthy notions * 
of his attributes, and suitable affections towards 
hphi ; which will naturally exci|c 4 sincere ^csire 
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of obedience. But, before you can o'bcy his wiH, - 
you must know what that will is ; you must^in-' , 
qiiirc in what manner he hns declared it, and 
wjierc you. may find those 4a\vs, which mu^ her 

m 

the ittle of your actions. ' • 

.The great laws of moralitj' ai^e indeed writteif 

in our hearts, and may be discovered by reason ?• 

but oui* re^ison is' of dow growth ; ver}' unequal]^ « 

dispensed tp differefit pei'sons } liable to error, and 

confined within very narrow llmgts in aO. « If, * 

tlierefhre, God has vouchsafed to grant a pai*ti-">^' 

'cular rexplation. of his will ; if he has been so 

unspeakably gracious, aft to send his son into the 

world to reclaim m^kind from error and wicl#ed- 

■ ness ; to dia»ft^ our sins^ ; and to teach us tlie war - 

to eternal life ; surely it becomes us to'-receive his 

precepts" with the deepest rever-ence ; to tevd'and ' 

prize tl^em above all tilings ; and to study them 

constantly, with an eaiiiefit desire to cpnfonu our " 

thoughts, our words, and aolidns toHhem. - , " 

As you advance in yeatrs and imderstandinc-, I ' ■ 

hope you will be able" to examine for yourself the • 

evidences of tlie .chtistian teligion,- and be con-. ' 

vinced, on rational grounds, of its (fivine^authorit}-. ^ 

At present^ such inquiries Vould demand mbi^, ^ 

study, and greater powers of reasoning, than your 

age admits of. It is your part, tliepefoi*e, till you ' '. 

are capable of understanding the proofs, to believe ,^ 

your parents aifdnteachers, that the holy §ciupti»es 

* * * ♦ « » • , if 

\ 



are Mf Hnigs inspired by God, containing a true 
history of ^cts, in which we «ire deeply concern- 
ed ; a true recital of tlie law s given by -God to 
Moses, and of the pre€ei>ts of our blessed Lord 
and Saviour, delivered fknn* his own mou^ tbhis 
disciples, and repeated and enlarged upon ift the 
edifying- epistles of his 'Apostles^ who were men 
cEpsen from ainongst those, who had the advan- 
tage of conversing with our Lord, to bejr witness 
of his Tiii)-acles «nd resiu^reiction ;• and who, after 
his ascension, were assisted and inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. This sacred volume must be the 
rule of your life. In it you wiH find all truths 
necessary to be beUeved ; and plain and easy direc- 
tidl^ for the practice of e^ery duty. Your Bible 
then must be your chief study and delight: but, 
as^it contains many various kinds of writing; some 
parts obscure and difficult of interpretation,^othcrs 
plain and intelligible toi the meanest cj^acity ; I 
would chiefly recommend to your frequent perusal 
such parts of*th» sacred writings as are most, 
adapted to yotir understanding, and most neces- ' 
sary for your instruction. Oui* Saviour's" precepts 
were spoken to the common, people amongst the 
]«^WS, and were therefere given in a manner easy 
to be understood, and equally striking and instruc- 
tive to the learned and unlearned : for the most 
ignoraht may cprnprebendthem, whilst the wisest 
must be^channed and awed by the beautjful ani 
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majestic simplicity with which they are 
Of the same kind afe the Ten CoiDmaodmeBta, 
delivered by God to Moses ; which, as they ^-ere 
designed for universal laws, are worded in the 
most concise and simple manner, yet with a ma* 
jesty which commands oof utmost reverence. 

I think you will vecelve great pleasure, as -wA 
as improvementi from the tistoiicai books of tlie 
Old Testament ; provided you read them as an 
history, in a regular course, and keep the thread 
of it in your mind, as you go* on. I know of ndne, 
true or fictitious, that is equally wonderfid, in- 
teresting, and affefcting ; or that is told in so short 
and simple a manner as this, which is, of all his- 
tories, the most authentic; 

In my next letter, i will give you some -brief 
directions, concerning the method and course I 
wish you to pursue, in reading the holy scriptures. 
May you be enabled to ^ake the best use of this 
most precious gift of God; this sacred treasury 
of knowledge ! May you read the Bible, not as a 
task, nor as the dull employment of that day only 
in which«you are forbidden more lively cntertairt'- 
ments ; but with a sincere and ardent desire oif 
instruction ; with that love and delight in God'.< 
word, which the holy Psalmist so pathetically felt, 
and described, imd which is the natural consc^ 
''quence of loving God and virtue ! Though I si^eak 
' this t)f the Bible iti general,'! would not be under- 
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Stood- to tnean, that every part of the volume ia 
equally interesting. I have already said^ that it 
consists of various matter, and various kinds of 
books, which mu3t be read with diiferent ^dews 
and sentiments. The having some general no* 
tion of what you ane to expect fipm each boo]% 
may possibly help you to understand them, and 
heighten your relish of them. I shall treat you 
as if you Were perfectly new to thci whole ; for so 
I wish you to consider yourself; because, the tim© 
and manner in which children usually read the 
Bible, are very ill calculated to make them-reklly 
acqu^ted with'it;. ai^ too many people who 
have read it tlius, without understanding it in 
their youth, satisf)^ themselves that ^Jiey know 
enough, of it, and never afterwards study it witli 
attention, when.they come to a maturer age. 

Adieu, my beloved Niece ! If the feeHngs of 
your heart, whilst you read my lejbters, correspond 
with those of mine whilst I write them, I shall not 
be without theadvantage of your partial aiiectioo, 
to give weight to>iny advice ; for believe me, my 
own dear girl, my heart- and eyes overflow witli 
tenderness, while I tell you, with how war^i and 
earnest prayers for your happiness here, and here* 
after, I subscribe myself. 

Your faithful friend. 

And most affectionate Aunt. 
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^ LETTE 

ON THE STCDY OP THT 

I NOW proceed to p\ 
short sketches of the mat 
ferent books of the Bib! 
which they ought to be 3 
The first book. Gen 
^grand, and, to us, the ipo 
ever happened iathe.uni 
- world, and of man; the 
frem hls'first state of e: 

• distressed conditioD in 
scendants continue: t} 
nounced cm Adam, anc 
revivLag" promise of tt 
since been wrought for 
the account of the ear' 
univei^al deluge: th' 
d^erent nations- an^ 

^ ^brah^un, the founc 
■whose unshaken faitl 
sevSpest trial human 
cd such &vour in th« 
» safed to Style him 
jnakftof hisposterit 

* - his-seed, tliat is ir- 

the kingd(«ns of t 
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*' tltis^ you will eMly see, rdbrs to the Messiah* 
W^o was to be the blessing and^dellverance of all 4 
natiops. Yt is amazing that the Jewsf possessing '^ 
tiiis prophecy among, many others, should have ^ 
been so bfinded by prejudice, as to have expected, ^ 
fioin this great personage, only a temporal deli* « 
verance of th'eir own nation fc!6m the flmbjection* 

i» which th^ were reduced under the Romans : 
it is e<]puLlly amasing, that sonte christians i^hould, 
even now, confine 'the ble^ed eflfects of kisap- •» 
pearance upon earthy to ^s or that particular sect 
or p^fessioni when ne is m clearly and emphati- • 
cally described as the Saviour of the whoUi world. 
The story of Abraham's proceeding to sacrifidb • 
his otily sdn at the command* of God, is'^afifecling. ^ 
in the fa^hftStHegreeji and sets forth a^attehi of 

^limited resig^naiion, that' every one ought to 

• • • 

imitate,,m ^ose trials of obedience undertempta- • 
^tidn, or of acquiescence under afflicting dispensa- ^ 

« 

'tions, which fall to their lot:* of tjiis" we 'may be 
assured; that ^ur trials wifi l)e always proportion- ' 
ed to the ;pov9^T& afforded us : if we lAve not! 
Abraftiim's strength -of mind, neither j^hall we be ' 

• called upon- to lift the .bloody knife 'against*tlie 

bosom of an only'child j btft, if tlie almighty arm 

should* be lifted up against him, we must be ready ^ 

U> resign him* and aH we hold dear, to. the divine , 

will. This action of Abraham has-been censured ^ 

by some, who do* not' attend to the*- distinction ' ^ 
lit t ' . * . 

. ;»,*'.■■«• M • ••.••;•-■,• 
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between obedience to a special command; and the 
% detestably crael sacrifices of the Heathens, -^^i'^ 
sometimes' voiunt^ly, and without any 'Irvine 
f injunctions, ofl^^ up their own children, under 
•^ : the notion of appeasing the anger of their gods. 
• » An abso^ate command^ from God himself/ as -in 
the case of Abraham, entirely alters the moral 
'^ . nature of the action ; since he; and he only, has a 
^ perfe6| right oiBer the fives of tiis creatures, and 
may appoint whom h% will, "either angel or inan, 
to be his instrum^t of destruction. That it was 
* really the voice of God» which pronounced the 
command, and not a delusion, might be m^de 
' certain to Abraham's mind, by means we 6» not 
« - comprehiend, but ^hich we know to be within the 
power of bim who made ^ur souls^ as well as 
bodies, and who can control and direct every 
faculty of ^ humap mind: and we may be as- 
sured, that if he was^leased to reveal himself so , 
miraculously,- he would not l^ave a possibility o^ * 
doubting whether it. \^^s a real ore an imaginary 
^ revel&tion : tlius Uie sacrifice of« Abraham appears 
. to be clear 'of , all superstition, and remains the . 
nobl^est instance of reli^us faith and ^bn^ission - 
that was ever given by a mere man: we caifnoj: 
. V wonder that the blessings bestowed on him for it 
;•" sliould haw been extended to his posterity. Thi^ 
• book pnoce^ds wi£h i^ie history of Isaac, wWch 
^ ' •* becomes v^-y interesting to usa from the touching ' 

* . / * ■ • ^ ' 
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speue 1 have mestimed ; and still more so, if utAs 
conudcnr him a»4he type of .our ^aViour : it re- i 
coimfs his marriage Vi^ Rebecca; the birth and 
history ^f his 'two 8ons» -Jacob, the fathjcr of th6 
twelve triBes, and EsM, the father of the Edo- • « 
mitoSKirldumej^is; the exquisitely ai!ecting story , « 
of Joseph andliis brethren; and-of his transplant'- 
ing the Israelites into Egypt, who there multiplied 
to a great nation. , ^ ^ 

In Exodus, you read of a series of wonders, * 
\v-ft>ugh^ by the Almigtt|f , to rescue the oppress- 
cul Israelites4h>m the cruel tyranny of thejEgyp- - 
tian8,.who, h&ving|irst received them as guests,-' 
by degtees reduced. them to a state of slan^ry*. • 
By tlieb most peculiar, mercies an4 exertions in 
their favour, God prepared his chosen*people to 
j^ceive, with reverent and obedient hearts, iIiq . 
solemn re^tution of those primitive laws', which * 
prbbably lie had revealed to Adam and his imme- 
'diate descendants, of wliicb, at least, h^ had 
•made known by the dictates of- conscience) but • 
which, time, andthe'd^generacy of mankind, had ^ 
much obsciucd. This important revelation was 
made to them in the Wilderness of Sinah': tliere* 
assembled before the buDiing mountain, surround- * 
ed <' with blackness, and darkness, and tempest," 
they heard the awful voice of God pronounce tlie 
eternal law, impressing it*on their hearts with . 
circumatwices of terror, but without those ^n- . 
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couragnem^nts andthose excellent promises, which 
were afterwards ofiered to manfaind b^ Jesus 
Christ Thus weiip the^'great laws of rnqrality 
restored to the Jews, and through thena tBUistnit-* 
ted to other nations ; and 1>y that means a great 
restraint was opposed to 6ie toraent pf vice and » 
impiety, which began to prevail over the world. 

To those moi^ ppecepts, which are of perpe- 
tual ant tmiveisal obligation, were superaddec^ 

• by the mihistration of Mdfses, many peculiar instj.* 
tMtions, wisely adf pted to different ends— either, 

. to fix 4lie memory of thpse past deliverances whicfi 
were figurative of a future and fair greater sal^a- 
tiorf; to place inviolable barriers between tlip Jews 

*and the idolatrous nationi^ by whom they were. 

' smTounded ; or, to be the civil law, by which the 
community was to ' e governed. 

To conduct this series of events* and to esta- 
blish these laws with his people, God raised up 
tl>at grejit prophet Moses, whose faith and piety 

. enabled him to undertake and execute the most 
arduous enterprises, and to pursue, with unabated 
zeal, the welfere of his countrymen i even in the 

-hour of dea^, this ^nerous ardour still pre-' 
tailed : his last moments were employed in ier- 
vent prayers for th«ir prosperity, and, in raptu- 
rous gratitude, for the glimpse vouchsafed him 
of a Saviour, far greater than himself, whom God 
would one day rsdse up to his peqple. 
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T'faus did Moses, by the excellency of his faifh, 
obtain a glorious pre<«inineiioe amon^ the saints 
and piophets in heaven ; wl^, on earth, he will 
be ever revered, as the first of those benefactors 
to mankind, whose kbours for .the public good^ 
have endeared their memory to all ages. 

The next book is Leviticvs, which contains 
littlebesides the laws for the peculiar ritual ob- 
vervance of the Jews, and thenefore afibrds no 
great instruction to us now ; you may pass it over, 
entirely : and, for the same reason, you may omit 
the first eiglit chapters of NUMBERS. The rest 
of Numbers is ehi^fly a continuation of the histo- 
ry, with some ritual laws. 

In Deuteronomy Moses maked a recapitu- 
lation of the foregoing history^ \Ath zealous ex- 
hortations to the people faithfully to worship and 
obey that Ood, who had worked such amazing 
wonders for them : he promises them the noblest 
temporal blessings, if they prove obedient, and 
adds the most awful and striking denunciations 
against tHem, if they rebel, or forsake the true 
God. ' I have before observed, that the sanctions 
of the Mosaic law were temporal rewards and 
punishments, those of the New Testament are 
eternal : these last, as they are so infinitely more 
fo^ible than the first, we^ reserved for the 
last, best gift to mankind ; and were revealed by 
the Messiah, in the fullest and eVeiirest manner. 
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Moses, in this book, directs the method in which 
the Israelites were to desd with the se^en nations* 
whom they were appointed to punish for their 
profligacy and idolatry ; and whose land they were 
to possess, when they had driven out the old 
inhabitants. He gives them excellent laws, civil 
as well as religious, which were ever aliter the 
standing municipal laws of that people. This bo<& 
concludes with Moses' song and death. , 

The book of Joshua contains the conquests of 
the Israelites over the seven nations, and their 
establi^ment in the promised land. Their treat- 
ment of these conquered nations must appear to 
you very cruel and unjust, if you consider it as 
their own act, unauthorized by a positive com- 
mand : but they had the most absolute injunctions, 
not to spare these corrupt people . « to make no 
covenant with them, nor shew mercy to them, but 
utterly to destroy them." And the reason is given 
*' lest they should turn away the Israelites fiom 
following the Lord, that they might serve other 
Gods*." The children of Israel are to be consi- 
dered as instruments in the hand of the Lord, to 
punish those, whose idolatry and wickedness had 
deservedly brought desti;^ction on them : this ex- 
ample, therefore, cannot be pleaded in behalf of 
cruelty, or bring any imputation on the character 
of the Jews. With regard to other cities, which 

• Dent. ehap. li. 
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did not betoif g to these seven nations, they were 
cBrecfed to deal with them, according to the com- 
mon law of arms at that time. If the city sub- 
mitted, it became tributary, and the people were 
spared^ if it resisted, the men were to be slain, 
iMit the women and children saved*. Yet, though 
the crime of cruelty cannot be jristly laid to their 
charge on this occasion, you will observe, in the 

course of their history, many things recorded of 
them, very diife>ent fifom what you would expect 
from the chosen people of God, if you supposed 
them selected on account of Iheir own merit: 

" their ns:tiohail^h|kracter was by no means amiable ; 
and, we are repeatedly told, that they were not 
chosen for their superior righteousness; *'for 
they were a stifliiecked people, and provoked the 
Lord with their rebellions from the day they 1^ 
Egypt." ** You have been rebellious against the 
Lord," says Moses, ** from the day that 1 knew 
youf." And he vehemently exhorts them, not to 
flatter themselves that their success was, in any 
degree, owing to their own merits. They were 
appointed to be the scourge of other nations, 
whose crimes rendered them fit objects of divine 
chastisement. For the sake of righteous Abra- 

, ham, their (bunder, and perhaps for many other 
wise seasons, uniUscoveredto us, they were select- 
* Deut. chap. vx. t Beut. elwp. ix» ver. 24. 
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ed from a world ovemm vith idolatry, to pne» 
serve upon earth the pure worship of the one only. 
God, and to be honoured with the birth of the 
Messiah amongst them. For this end, they were 
precluded, by divine command, from mixiog* with 
any other people, and defended by a great number 
of peculiar rites and observances, from falling 
into the corrupt worship practised by their neigii- 
hours. 

The book of Judgbs, in which you will find 
the affecting stories of Sampson and of Jephtha^ 
carries on the history from the death of Joshua, 
about two hundred and fifty yeai:^ 'i but the facta 
are not told in the times in which they happened, 
which makes some confusion, and it will be ne- 
cessary to consult the marginal dates and notes, 
as well as the index, in order to get any clear idea 
of the .succession of events, daring that period. 

The history then proceeds regularly through 
the two books of Samuel, and those of Kin6s : 
ROthing can be more interesting and entertaining^ 
than the reigns of Saul, David, and Solomon : but, 
after the death of Solomon, when ten tribes re- 
volted from his son Rehoboam, and became a 
separate kingdom, you will find some difficulty in 
understanding distinctly the histories of tlie two 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah, which are blended 
together, and, by the likeness of the names, and * ^ 
ot^er particulars, will be apt to confound your mlnc^ 
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without great attention to the different threads 
thus carried oU/togetljier :'tlie index here will be 
of great use to you. Ihe second book of Kings 
concludes with^ie Babylonish ca^ivity, five hun- 
dred and eighty-eight year? before Christ, till 
which time, the kingdom of Judah had descend- 
ed uninterruptedly in the line of David. 

The first book of Crkonicles begins with a. 

genealogy from Adam, through all the tribes of 

Israel and Judah ; and the remainder is the same 

history, which is contained in the books of Kings, 

with little or no variation, till the separation of the 

ten tribes : from that period, it proceeds with'the 

history of the kingdom of Judah alone, and gives 

therefore a more regular and clear account of tlie 

affairs of Judah than the book of Kings. You 

may pass over the first book of Chronicles, and 

the nine first chapters of the second book ; but 

by ail means read the remaining chapters, as 

they will give you more clear and distinct ideas 

of the history of Judah than that you read in the 

second book of Kings. The second of Chronicles 

ends like the second of Kings, with the Baby; 

lonish captivity. 

You must pursue the history in the book of 
EzBA, which gives an account of the return of 
some of the Jews, on the edict of Cyrus, and of 
• the rebuilding the Lord's temple. 
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Nbk£miah csmes on the histoty, fer about 
twelve years, when hehii^elf was gOTeraor of 
Jenisalem, with authority to rebuild the walls, &c. 

The stray of Esther is prior in time to that of 
Ezra and Nehemiah ; as you will see by the mar- 
ginal dates ; however, as it happened dtUing the 
seventy years captivity, and is a kind of episode^ 
it may be read in its own ^lace. 

This is the last^f the canonical books that is 

properly lustorical ; and I would therefore advise, 

^that you pass over what follows, till you have 

continued the history throu^ the apocryphal 

books. 

The history of Job is probably very ancient, 
though that is a point upon which learned men 
have differed : it is dated, hoKrever, 1520 years 
before Christ : I believe it is uncertain by whom 
it was written : many,parts of it are obscure, but 
it is well worth studying, for the extreme beauty 
of the poetry, and for the noble and sui^me do^ 
votion it contains. The subject of the dispute'^ 
between Job and his pretended friends, seems to 
be, whether the Providence of God distributes 
the rewards and punishments of this life, in.exact' 
proportion to the merit or demerit of each indi- 
vidual. His antagonists suppose that it does ; 
and therefore infer from Job's uncommon calami- 
ties, that, notwithstanding his apparent righteous- 
ness, he was in reaUty a grievous sinner : they 
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ag^avate his supposed ^lilt, by the imputation 
of hypocrisy, and call upon him to confess it, and 
to acknowledge the justice of his punishment. 
Job' 'asserts his own innocence and virtue in the 
most pathetic manner, yet does not presume to 
accuse the supreme Being* of injustice. Elihu 
attempts to arbitrate the matter, by alleging the 
impossibility that so fi^ail and ignorant a creature 
as maiy^hould comprehend the ways of the Al- 
mighty, and, therefore, condemns the unjust and 
cruel inference the three friends had drawn from 
the^sufferings of Job. He also blames Job for 
^he presumption of acquitting himself of all ini- 
quity, since the best of men are not pure in the 
sight of God, but all hare something to repen^of ; 
and he advises hi!n to make this use of his afflic- 
tions. At last^ by a bold figure of poetry, the 
supreme Being himself i$ introduced, speaking 
from the whirlwipd, and silencing them all by the 
%[iost sublime display of his own power, magniii- 
eence, and wisdom, and of the comparative little- 
ness and ignorance of man. This indeed is tlie 
only conclusifwi of the argument which could be 
. drawn, at a tirtie when life and immortality were 
not yet brought to light. A future retribution is 
the only satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
*arising from the sufferings of good people in this 
fife. 
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Next follow The PsAtiu, with which you can- 
not be too conversant. If you hsve any taste, 
cither for poetry or devotion, they will he youp 
deljght, and will ailbrd you n continiial feast. 
The Bible translation iafar better than that used 
in the eomnion.prayer Book ; and will often ^ve 
you the sense, when the other is obscure. In this, 
as well as in all other parts of the scripture, you 
must be careful alwajs to consult the margin, 
which gives you the corrections made since tlie 
lost-translation, and ii ^^erally preferable to the 
words of tbe text. 1 would wish you to sclt^t 
«ome of the Psalms that please you best, and get 
them by heait ; or, at least, make yourself mis- 
■ tress of the sentiments contained in tliem : Dr. 
DelMiy's Life of David will shew you the occa- 
sions on which several of tliem were composed, 
which add much to their beauty and propric^, 
mH hv roimwrino- thpm with the events of Da- 
nhance your pleasure^ 
t of true piety breathe 
ilivine son^s ; which, 
f poetry^ mates them 
sart and imagination 
, You will consider 
lypoem must sustain 
y into prose, and then 
le must be in the ori. 
by reading tbciii frei 
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^ptendy, to vansfuse into your own breast that 
holy flame which inspired the writer ! To delight 
in the Lord, and in his laws, like the Psalmisl-r 
tp rejoice in nim always, and to think ** one day 
B» his courts better than «. thousand !" But, may 
yoQ, escape the heart-p^iQ^ing sorrow of such 
repenl^ce as that of David,, by avoiding sin, 
nfl^E^ humfajed this uiteppy king to the dust ; 
an^ which cost him such bitter anguish, as it is 
impossible to read of without bein^ moved. Mot 
all the pleasiures of the most prosperous sinner 
coidd counterbalance the hundredth part of those 
sensations, -described in his penitential Psalms; 
and which must be the portion of every man, who 
has falfen from a religious state into such <^imes, 
when once he reavers a sense of religion and 
victcre, and is brought to a real hatred of sin : 
hofi^trer avulable such repentance may be to tli& • 
safety and happiness of the soul after death, it is . 
-wt state of such exquisite sufiering here, that one 
' cannot be enough surprised at the folly of those, 
who induce in sin, with the hope of living to 
make their psnce with God by repentance. Hap- 
py are tliey who preserve their innocence imsullied 
by any great or wilful crimes, and who have only 
the conftnon failihg^ of humanity to repent of ; ! 
4hese ate sufficiently mortifying to a heart deeply 
smitten with the loveof vi|rtue and wi*' 
af perfection. Tljere are many ver: 
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phecies of the Messtab, in these mvine songs ; 
particularly in Psalm xxii. Such may b& found 
scattered up and dcmn almost thioughoat the 
Old Testament. To bear testimony to him is 
tlie great and ultimate 'end for which the spkit of 
prophecy was bestowed on the sacred writers : 
but thb will appear more plainly to you, whejuyou 
enter on the study of prophecy, wl^ch you fun 
now much too young to undertake. ' * 

The Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are rick 
stores of wisdom ; from which I wish you to ado^ 
such maxims as may be of infinite use, tpth to 
your tempori^l and eternal interest But, detached 
sentences are a kind of reading not proper to be 
contii^ed long at a time ; a few of them, well 
chosen and digested, will do you much more ser- 
vice than to read half a dozen chapters together j 
in this respect they are directly opposite to the 
historical books, which, if ;iot fead in continual 
tion, can hardly be understood, orretaine^o anj^ 
purpose. 

The Song op Solomon is a fine poem ; butits 
mystical reference to religion^ lies too deep for a 
common understanding : if you read it therefore, 
it will be rather as matter of curiosity fean of 

edification. 

Next follow the Prophecies, wKicl^thou^ 
highly deserving the greatest attention and study, 
I tliink yott hftd better omit for some, years, and 
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then read them with a good exposition ; as they 
are much too difficult for you to understand, with« 
out assistance. Dr. Newton on the Propheciea 
will help you much, whenever you undertake thi$ 
study i which you should by all means do, when 
your understanding' is ripe enough ; because onej 
of the main proofs of our religion rests on the 
testimony of the prophecies ; and they are very 
fi^quently quoted, and referred to, in the New 
Testament: besides, the sublimity of the language 
and sentiments, through all the disadvantages of 
antiquity and translation, must, in very many pas- 
sages, strike every person of taste ; and tlie ex^ 
cellent mtoral and religious precepts found in 
thftm must be useful to all. ^ * 

Though I have spoken of these books, in the 
etder in which they stand, I repeat that they are 
not to be read in that order ; but that the thread 
of the history is to bfe pursued, from Nehemiah, 
to the first book of the.M'AccABEEs, in the Apo- .' . 
crypha; taking care to observe the Chronology' 
regularly, by referring to the Index, which sup- 
plies tl*5 deficiencies of this history, ftx)m yose- 
pbus's Antiquities of the yews. The first of Mac- 
cabees carries ow the storv, till within 195 years 
of our Lord's circumcision : the sccon<f book is 
the same narrative, written by a different hand, 
and does not bring the history so forward s^s the 
fcst ; ISO that, it may lie entirely omitted, unless 
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you have the curiosity to read some particulars of 
the heroic constancy of the Jews, under the tor- 
tures inflicted by their heatlien conquerors, with 
a few other things not mentioned in the first book. 

You must then connect the history by the belp 
of the Index, which will give you brief heads of the 
changes that happened in tlie state of the Jeu-s, 
fix)m this time, till the birth of the Messiah. 

The other books of the Apocrypha, thoug'h not 
admitted as of'sacred authority, have many tilings 
well worth your attention; particularly the ad- 
mirable book called Ecclesiasticus, and the 
Book of Wisdom. But, in the course of read- 
ing which I advise, these must be omitted tiU 
after you have gone through the Gospels and Acts, 
that you may not lose the historical thread. I 
must reserve, however, what I have to sky to you, 
concerning the New Testament, to another letter. 

Adieu, my dear ! 

LETTER III. 

OS JHE STUDY OF THE HOLY SCiUPTORES. OONTINDKD. 

My Dearest Niece, ' 

We come now to that part' of scripture, which 
is the most important of all, and which you must 
make your constant study, not only till you'are . 
thorougldy acquainted with it, but all your life 
Ibng ; because, how often soever repeated, it is 
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impossible to readme life and death of our blessed 
Saviour, without renelving and increasing in our 
hearts thM lore and reverence, and gratitude to- 
wards him, which is so justly due for all he did, 
and suffered, for us ! Every word that fell from 
his lips is more preipious than all the treasures of 
tlie eartli ; for his "are the words of eternal life !" 
They must therefore be laid up in your heart, and 
constantly referred to, on all occasions, as tlie 
rule and direction of aU your actions ; particularly 
those very comprehensive moral precepts he has 
graciously left with us, which can never fail to 
direct us aright, if fairly and honestly applied: 
such as " tobatsoever ye 'would that men sbould^do 
unto you, even so do unto t&em.*' There is no oc- 
casion, great or i^all, on which you may not 
safely apply tliis rule, for tlie direction of your 
conduct : and, whilst your heart honestly adheres 
to it, you can never be guilty of any sort of injus- 
tice oe^unldndnesfl; The two great command- 
ments, which contain the summary of our duty to 
God and man, are no less easily retained, and 
made a standard by whiich to judge our own 
hearts! '* To low the Lord our God, toitb all our 
' hearts,, fjaitb all ottrminda, vtitb all our strengtb; 
and out neigbbour (or fellow creature) a* our^ 
«e/w*/* " fcove worketh no ill to his neighbou|r,'* 
therefore, if you have true benevolence, you will 
never do any thing injurious to individuals, or to 
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society. Now, ill crimes wbateTcr, are (in tbeir 
remoter consequences, at least, if not immediate^ 
fyy and apparently) injurious to the society in 
idiich we live. It is impossible to lace God, vrixh- 
out desiring^ to please him, and, as far as we are 
able, to resemble him ; therefore, the love of God 
must lead to ereiy virtue in the highest degree ; 
and, we may be sure, we do not truly love him, 
if we content ourselves with aToiding' flagrant 
sins, and do not strive, in good earnest, to reach 
the greatest degree of perfection we are capable 
of. Thus do those few words direct us to the 
highest Christian virtue. Indeed, the whole tenor 
of .the gospel is to offer us every help, direction, 
and motive, that can enable us to attain that de- 
gree of perfection, o^ which depends our eternal 
good. 

What an example is set before us in our blessed 
Master ! How is his whole life, from earliest 
youth, dedicated to the pursuit of triie wisdom, 
and to the practice of the most exalte^ virtue ! 
■ When you see him, at tvxlHx year* ofagCy in the 
temple, amongst the doctors, hearing them, and 
asking them questions, on the subject of religion, 
and astCHiishing them all with his understanding 
and answecs ; you wUl say, perhaps, " Well might 
the Son of God, even at those years, be far wiser 
than the aged ; but can a mortal child emulate 
^ch heavenly wisdom? Can «uch 9, pattern be 
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propo^d to my imitation ?" Yes, 'my dear; re- 
member that he has bequeathed to you his hea^. 
venly wisdom, as far as concerns your own good. 
He has left you such declarations of his will, and 
of the consequences of your actions, as you are, 
even now, fully able to understand, if you will but 
attend to them. If then you will imitate his zeal 
for knowledge, if you will delight in gaining in- 
formation and improvement ; you may even now 
become " lijise unto salvation.^ Unmoved by the 
praise he acquired amongst these learned men, 
ydu see him meekly return to the subjection of a 
child, under those who appeared to be his parents, 
Aough he was in reality their Lord ; you see hhn 
return to live with them, to work* fiip them, and 
to'be the joy and solace of, their lives ; till the 
timd. came, when he was to enter on that scene of 
public action, for which his heavenly father had 
sent him from his own ri^t hand to take upon 
him the form of a poor carpenter's son. What 
a lesson of humiUty is*!his, and of obedience to 
parents ! When, having received the glorious tes- 
timony from heaven, of Ms being the beloved Son 
of the most High, he enters on his public ministry, 
what an example does he give us, of the most 
extensive and constant benevolence ! 60 w are all 
his hours spent in doing good to the souls and 
bodies of men ! not the meanest sinner is below 
Kls notice : to reclaim and s?ive tl^em, he con^ 
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descends to converse familiarly witli the most 
corrupt, as well as the most abject. All his mira- 
cles are wrought to benefit mankind ; not one to 
punish and afflict them. Instead of using the 
almighty power, which accompanied him, to the 
purpose of exalting himself and treading down 
his enemies, iie makes no other use of it than to 
heal and to save. 

When you come to read of his stirrings and 
death, the ignominy and reproach, tlie sorrow of 
mind, and torment of body which he submitted to ; 
when you consider that it was all for our sakes; 
** that by his stripes we are healed," and by hit 
death we are raised from destruction to everlast- 
ing life ; wh£^ can I say that can add any thing to 
the sensations you must then feel ? No power of 
language can make the scene more touching than 
it appears in the plain and simple narrations of the 
evangelists. The heart that is unmoved by it can 
be scarcely human : but, my d^ar, the emotions of 
tenderness and compunction, which almost every 
one feels in reading this account, will be of no 
avail unless applied to the true end, unless it in- 
spires you with a sincere and warm affection 
towards your blessed Lord ; with a firm resolution 
to obey his commands ; to be his fkithfiil disciple ; 
and ever to renounce and abhor those sins, which 
brought mankind under divine condemnation, and 
firom which we have been redeemed, at so dear a 
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rate. Remember that the title of Christian, or 
follower of Christ, implies a more than ordiniuy 
degree of holiness and goodness* As our motives 
to virtue are stronger than those which are afford- 
ed to the rest of mankind, our guilt will be pro- 
portionably greater if we depart from it. 

Our Saviour appears to have had three gireat 
purposes, in descending from his glory, and dwell- 
ing amongst men. The first, to teach them true 
virtue, both by his example and precepts : tlie 
second, to give them the most forcible motives to 
the tM»ctice of it, by *' brin^g life and immortali- 
ty to light :*' by shewing them tMe certwnty of 
a resurrection and judgment, and tlie absolute 
necessity of obedience to God's laws. The third, 
to sacrifice himself for us, to obtain by his death 
the remission of our sins upon our repentance and 
reformation, and the power of bestowing on his 
sincere followers the inestimable gift-of immortal 
happiness. 

What a tremendous- scene^f the i(ut day does 
the gospel place before our eyes ! of that day when 
you, and every one of us, shall awake from the 
grave, and behold the Son of God, on his glorious 
tribunal, attended by millions of celestial beings, 
of whose superior excellence we can now form no 
adequate idea : When in presence of all mankind, 
of those holy angels, and of the great judge him- 
Sfelf, yoamiist ^ve an account of your past life. 
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and hear your final doom, from which there can 
be no appeal, and which must determine your fate, 
to all eternity. Then think, if for a moment you 
can bear the thought, what will be the desohition, 
shame and anguish of those wretched souls^ who 
shall hear these dreadful words ; " Depart Jrom 
9ne, ye cursed^ into everlasting fire^ prepared for tbt 
devil and bit angeU** Oh ! my beloved child ! I 
cannot support even the idea of your fjecoming 
one of those undone, lost creatures ! I truat in 
God's mercy, that you will make a better use of 
that knowledge of his will, which he has vouch- 
safed you, and of those amiable dispositions he has 
given you. Let us therefore turn from this horrid, 
tliis insupportable view, and rather endeavour to 
imagine, as far as is possible, what will be the sen- 
sations of your soul, if you shall hear our heavenly 
judge address you in these transporting words : 
** CoTne, tbou blessed of my Fatber, inherit tbe king- 
dom prepared for you, from tbe foundation of tbe 
voorld** Think what it must be, to become an 
object of tlie esteem and applause, not only of all 
mankind assembled together, but of all the host of 
heaven, of our blessed Lord himself; nay, of his and 
our almighty Father : to find your frail flesh chang- 
ed in a moment into a glorious celestial body, en- 
dowed with perfect beauty, health, and agility ; to 
find your soul cleansed from all its.faults and in6r- 
mities -, exalted to the purest and noblest aifec- 



tiiDBs ; overflowing^ with dtvine love and nptsuoin 
gratitude ! to have your understanding enlightened 
nnd reinedy your heart enlarged and purified, and 
every power, and disposition of mind and body^ 
adapted to the highest relish of virtue and happi^ 
ness ! Thus accomplished, to be admitted into the 
society of amiable and happy beings, all united in 
the most perfect peace and fiiendship, all bfeath* 
ing. nothing but love to God, and to each other; 
with themto dwell in scenes more deligfatful than 
the richest imagination can paint ; fi«e from every 
pain and care, and from all possibility of change or 
satiety : bat, above all, to enjoy the more imme- 
diate ptesence of God himself; to be able to coni- 
prehend and admire his adorable perfections in a 
high degree, though stiH far short of their infinity ; 
to be conscious of his love and favour, and to re- 
joice in the light of his countenance ! but here all 
imagination fails : we can form lio idea of tfa^t 
bliss which may be communicated to us by such 
a near approach to the source of all beauty and all 
good : we must content ourselves with believing 
that it is what fnortal e/e hath not jmr, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart (f man 
to conceive. The crownof all our joys will be to 
know tliat we are secure of possessing themybr 
cwr. What a transporting idea ! 

My deares^ child ! can you reflect on all these 
things, and not feel the most earnest longings after 

vol.. Ill' c 
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immertality ? Do not afi other viewft and desices 
, «eem mean and trifling^, when compared with 
' this ? And does not yoor inmost heart resolVe th&t 
this shall be the chief and constant object of Its 
wishes and pursuit, through the whole course of 
your life ? If you are not insensible to that desire 
of happiness, which seems woven into our nature, 
you cannot surely be unmoved by the prospect of 
such a transcendent degree of it ; and that, con- 
tinued to all eternity — periiaps continually increas- 
ing. You cannot but dread the forfeiture of such 
an inheritance as the most insupportable evU! 
Remember then — ^remember the conditions on 
which alone it can be obtained. God will not give 
to vice, to carelessness, or sloth, the prize he has 
proposed to virtue. You have every he^) that 
can animate your endeavours : you have written 
laws to direct you ; the example of Christ and 
liis disciples to encovirage you ; the most awa.> 
kening motives to engage you ; and, you have 
besides, the comfortable promise of constant assis- 
tance from the Holy Spirit, if you diligently and 
sincerely pray for it. O, my dear child ! let not all 
tins mercy be lost upon you ; but give your atten- 
tion to this your only important concern, and ac- 
cept, with profound gratitude, the inestimable ad- 
vantages that are thus affectionately oifered you. 
Though the four gospels are each of them a 
narration of the '"" ^ death of Christ ; 
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vet, as they are not exactly alike, but some cir- 
cumstances and sayings, omitted in one, are 
recorded in another, you must make yourself per- 
fectly mistress of them all. 

The Acts of the holy apostles, -endowed with 
the Holy Ghost, and authorized by their divine 
Master, come next in order to be read. Noticing 
can be more interesting and edii^'ing, tlian the 
hbtory of their actions ; of the piety, zeal, and 
courage, with which they preached the glad 
tidings of salvation ; and of the various exertions 
of the wonderful powers conferred on them by 
the • Holy Spirit, for the confirmation of their 
niissi(»i. 

The character of St. Paul, and his miraculous 
conversion, demand your particular attention 1- 
most of the Apostles were men of low birth and 
education ; but St. Paul was a Roman citizen ; 
that is, he possessed the privileges annexed to 
the freedom of the city of Rome, which was con- 
sidered as an high distinction in those countries, 
that had been conquered by tlie Romans. He 
was educated amongst the most learned sect of 
the Jews, and by one of tlieir principal doctors. 
He' was a man of extraordinary eloquence, aS 
appears not only in his writings, but in several 
^)eeches in his own defence, pronounced before 
governors and courts of justice, when he was cal- 
ted to account for the doctrines h© tauglit. He 
VOL. XI?. c 2 
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•eeiM to have been of an uncommonly warm 
temper, and zealous in Whatever religion he pro- 
fesaed t this zeal, before his conversion, sheving- 
itself in the moat unjustifiable actions, by fun* 
ously persecuting the innocent ChMstians ; but, 
though his actions were bad, we may be sure his 
intentions were good ; otherwise we should not 
have seen a miracle emidoyed to convince him of 
his mistake, and to bring him into the right way. 
This example may assure us of the mercy of God 
towards mistaken consdences, and ought to in- 
spire Us with the most enlarged charity and good 
will towards those, whdse erroneous principles 
mislead their conduct : instead of resentment and 
hatred against their persons, we ought only to 
§te\ an active wish of assisting them to find the 
truth, since we know not whether, if convinced, 
they might not prove, like St. Paul, chosen vessels 
to promote the honour of God, and of true refi- 
gion. It is not my intention now to enter with 
you into any of the arguments for the truth of 
Christianity, otherwise it would be impossible 
wboUy to pass over that which arises from this 
remarkable conversion, and which has been so 
admirably illustrated by a noble writer*, whose 
tract on this subject is in every body's hand. 

Next follow the Epistles, which make a very 
important part of the New Testament ; and jKm 
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cannot be too madi employed in rea^ng^ them. 
They contain the most exceUent precepts, and 
admonitionsy and are of particular use in explain- 
ing more at large several doctrines of Christian* 
ity, which we could not so fully comprehend 
irithout them. There are indeed in, the fifHStles 
of St Paul many passages hard to be understood : 
such, in particular, are the first eleven chapters 
to the Romans : the greater part of his Efastlefi 
to the Corinthians and Galatians: and several 
chapters of that to the Hebrews. Instead of per* 
plenng yourself with these more obscure passages 
of scripture, I woidd wish you to employ your 
attention chiefly on those that are plain ; and to 
judge of the doctrines taught in the other parts^ 
by comparing them with what you find in these. 
It is through tlie neglect of this rule, that many 
have been led to draw the most absurd doctrines 
from the holy scriptures. Let me particularly 
recommend to your careful perusal the 12th, 13th, 
14th, and 15th chapters of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. In the 14th chapter, St. Paul has in vie^ 
the difference between tlie Jewish and Gentile . 
(or Heathen) converts at that time ; the former 
were disused to look witiii horror on the latter, 
for their impiety in not pa3ring ti|e same regard 
to flie distinctions of days and meats, that they 
did ; and the latter; on the contrary, were inclined 
to look with contempt on tiic fimner, for their 
VOL. in. o3 
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veakness and superstition. Excellent itf the ad- 
vice which the Apostle gives to both parties : he 
exhorts the Jewish converts not to judge, and the 
Gentiles not to- despise; remembering that the 
kingdom of heaven is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost: Endeavour to conform yourself to this 
advice ; to acquire a temper of universal candour 
and benevolence : and learn neither to despise nor 
condemn any persons on account of their particu- 
lar modes of faith and worship ; remembering 
always, that goodness is confined to no party ; 
that there are wise and wordiy men among all 
the sects of Christians ; and that, to his own mas- 
ter, every one must stand or fall. 

I will enter no farther into the several points 
discussed by St. Paul in his various epistles ; 
most of them too intricate for your understanding 
at present, and many of them beyond my abilities 
to state clearly. I will only ag^in recommend to 
you, to read those passages frequently, which, 
with so much fervour and energy, excite you ^o 
the practice of the most exalted piety and bene- 
volence. If the effusions of a heart, warmed with 
tlie tenderest affection for the whole human race ; 
if precepty warning, encouragement, example, 
urged by an eloquence, which such affection only 
could inspire, are capable of influencing your 
mind i you cannot fail to .find, ip sjjch parts of his 
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epistles as are adapted to your understanding'^ 
the strongest persua'sives to every virtue that can 
adorn and improve your natiu*e. 

The Epistle of St. James is entirely practical, 
and exceedingly fine ; you cannot study it too 
much. It seems particularly designed to guard 
Christians against misunderstanding some tilings 
in St. Paul's writings, which have been fatally 
perverted to the encouragement of a dependance 
on faith alone, without good works. But, th« 
more rational commentators will tell you, thai by 
tlie works of tlie law, which the apostle asserts to 
be incapable of justifying us, he means, not the 
Works of moral righteousness, but the ceremo- 
nial works of the Mosaic law ; on which the Jews 
laid the greatest stress, as necessary to salvation. 
But, St. James tells us, tbat *« if any man among 
lis seem to be religious, alid bridkth not his 
tongue, but deceivcth his own heart, that man*a 
religion is vain." And that, " pure religion, and 
undcfiled before God and tlie father, is this, to 
visit the fatherless and widow in their afRictionr 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world." 
Fiiith in Christ, if it produce not these effects, he 
tleclares is dead, or of no power. 

The £pistles of St. Peter are also full of the 
best instructions and admonitions, concerning the 
relative duties of life, amongst which are set forth 
liie duties of women in general, and of wives in. 
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particular. Some part of hisr second Epistle is 
prophetical ; warning the church of false teach- 
ers, and false doctrines, which should undenninc 
morality, and disgrace tJie cause of Christianity. 
' The first of St John is written in a highly figa- 
rative style, which makes it in some parts hai^ to 
be understood : but the spirit of divine love, which 
it so fervently expresses, renders it highly edify- 
ing and delightful. That love of God and of man, 
which this beloved apostle so pathetically recom- 
mends, is in truth the essence of religion, as our 
Saviour himself informs us. 

The book of Revelations contains a prophe- 
tical account of most of the great events relating^ 
to the Christian church, which were to happen 
from the time of the writer, St. John, to the end 
of the world. Many learned men have taken a 
great deal of pains to explain it ;. and they have 
done this in many instances very successfiilly : but, 
I think, it is yet too soon for you to study this 
part of scripture : some years hence perhaps there 
may be no objection to your attempting it, and 
taking into your hands the best expositions to 
assist you in reading such of the most difficult 
parts of the New Testament as you cannot now 
be supposed to understand. May heaven direct 
you in studying this sacred volume, and render it 
the myeans of making you wise unto salvation I 
May you love anf' -t deserves, this 
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blessed and invaluable book, which contains the 
best rule of life, the clearest declaration of the 
will and laws of the Deity, the reviving assurance 
oTfavour to true penitents, and the unspesdcably 
joyful tiding^ of eternal life and happiness to all 
the truly virtuous, through Jesus Christ, the Sa* 
viour and Deliverer of the world. Adieu. 



LETTER ly. 

ON THE REGULATION OF THE HEART AND AFFECTIONS^ 

You will have read the New Testament toveiy 
little purpose, my dearest Niece, if you do not per' 
ceive the great end and intention nf all its pre- 
cepts to be the improvement and regulation of 
^e heart : not the outward actions alone, but the 
mward affections, which give birth to them, are 
the subjects of those precepts; as appears in our 
Saviour's explanation* of the commandments de- 
livered to Moscs; and in a thousand other passages 
of the gospels, which it is needless to recite. There 
are no virtues more insisted on, as necessary to 
our future happiness, than humility, and sincerity, 
or uprightness of heart ; yet, none more difficult 
gnd rare. Pride and vanity, the vices opposite to 
humility, are the sources of almost aU the worst 
faults, both of men and women. The latter are 
p^cularly accused, and not without reason, of 

• Matth. r. 
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canity, the rice of littlt minds, chiefly conrersant 
with trifling subjects. Pride and vanity have been 
su{^x)sed to differ so essentiaUvy as hardly ever 
to be found in the same person. ** 1 oo proud to 
be vain," is no uncommon expression, by which, I 
suppose, is meant, too proud to be over anxious 
for the admiration of others : but this seems to 
be founded cm mistake. Pride is, 1 tliiiik, an high 
opinion of one's self, and an affected contempt of 
others : I say affectedy for that it is not a real con- 
tempt is evident from this, that the lowest object 
of it is important enough to torture the proud 
man's heart, only by refusing him the homage and 
admiration he requires. Thus Uaman could relish 
none of tlie advantages on which he valued him- 
self, whilst that Mordecai, whom he pretended to 
despise, sat still in tlie king^s gate, and would not 
bow to him as he passed. But, as the proud man's 
contempt of others is only assumed with a view to 
awe them into reverence by his pretended supe- 
riority, so it does not preclude an extreme inward, 
anxiety about their opinions, and a slavish depen- 
dence on them for all his gratifications: pritlc, 
though a distinct passion, is seldom unaccompa- 
nied by vanity, which is an extravagant desire of 
admiration. Indeed, 1 never saw an insolent per- 
son, in whom a discerning eye might not discover 
91 very large share of vanity, and of emy, its usujil 
companion. One mav '** ' -?s see many %a'u. 
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]»ersoos who are not proud.- though they desire t» 
be admired, they do not always admire them- 
selves ; but as timid minds are apt to despair of 
those things they earnestly wish for, so you will 
oftensee the woman who is most anxious to be 
tliought handsome, most inclined to be dissatisfied 
with her looks, and to think all the assistance of 
art too little to attain the end desired. To this 
cause, I believe, we may generally attribute aifec- 
tation ; which seems to imply a mean opinion of 
one's own real form, or character, while we strive 
against nature to alter ourselves by ridiculous 
contortions of body, or by feigpied sentiments and 
tmnatural manners. There is no art so mean, 
which this mean passion will not descend to for its 
^ gratification ; no creature so insignificant, whose 
incense it will not gladly receive. Far from 
despising others, the vain mail will court them 
with the most assiduous adulation ; in hopes, by 
feeding their vanity, to induce them to supply the 
craving wants of his own. He will put on the 
guise of benevolence, tenderness, and friendship, 
where he feels not the least degiee of kindness, in 
order to prevail on good nature and gratitude, to 
. like and to commend him : but if, in any particu- 
lar case, he fancies, that airs of insolence and con- 
tempt may succeed better, he makes no scruple 
to assume them ; tho^gii so awkwardly, that he 
stifl appears to depend on the breath of the per- 
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MNi, he would be thought to despise. WeaV and 
timid natures seklom venture to try this last 
method ; and, when they do, it Is without the 
assurance necessary to carry it on with success ; 
but, a bold and confident mind will oftener endea 
your to tommand and extort admiration than to 
court it. As women are more fearful tlian men, 
perhaps this ifiay be one reason why they are 
more yain than proud ; whilst the otlier sex are 
oftener proud than yain. It is, I suppose, fTt)m 
some opinion of a certain greatness of tnind ac- 
coropan}ing the one yice rather than the other, 
that many will readily confess their pride, nay 
and even be proud of their pride, whilst eyerj* 
creature is ashamed of being convicted of vaniti'. 
You see, however, that tlie end of both is the 
same, though pursued by different means ; or, if 
it differs, it is in tlie importance of the subject. 
Whilst men are proud of power, of wealth, dig- 
nity, learning, or abilities, young women are usu- 
ally ambitious of nothing more;, than to he admired 
for tlieir persons, their dress, or their most trinal 
accomplishments. The homage of men is their 
grand object ; but, they only desire them to be in 
love with their persons, careless liow despicable 
their minds appear, even to these their pretended 
adorers. I have known a woman so vain as to 
boast of the most disgraceful addresses ; being- 
contented to be thoaght meanly of, in points tW 
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BiOJit interesting to her honour, for the sake of 
having it known, that her person was attractive 
enough to make a man tfansgress the bounds of 
respect due to her character, which was not a 
vicious one, if you except this intemperate vanity. 
But, this passion too often leads to the most ruin* 
ous actions, always corrupts the heart, and, when 
indulged, renders it, perhaps, as displeasing in tlie 
sight of the Almighty, as those faults which find 
least mercy from the world ; yet alas ! it is a pas- 
sion so prevailing, I had almost said universal, in 
our sex« that it requires all the efforts of reason, 
and all the assistance of g^ace, totally to subdue 
it Religion is indeed the only effectual remedy 
for this evil. If our hearts are not dedicated to 
God, they will in some way or other be dedicated 
to the world, both in youth and age. If our actions 
are not constantly referred to him, if bis approba- 
tion and favour are not our principal object, we shall 
certainly take upr with the applause of men, and 
make that the ruling motive of our conduct. How 
melancholy is it td see this phantom so eagerly 
followed through hfe ! whilst all that is truly 
valuable to us is looked upon with indifference ; 
or, at besty made subordinate to tbis dai-ling pur* 
suit! 

Equally vab and absurd is every scheme of 
life that is not subservient to, and does not ter- 
oipati^ in that great end of our being ; the attain- 
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must be your portion s unless the avenues of the 
heart are guarded by a sincere abhorrence of 
every thing that approaches towards evil. Would 
you be of the number of those blessed^ *• who are 
pure in heart," you must hate and avoid, every 
thing, both in books and in conversation, that 
conveys impure ideas, however neatly clothed 
in decent language, or recommended to your 
taste by pretended refinements and tender senti- / 
ments ; by elegance of style, or force of wit and j,^^^ 
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I roust not now begin to give you my thoughts \ 
on the regulation of the affections^ as that is a 
subjec rof too much consequence t6 be soon dis- 
missed. I shall dedicate to it my next fetter: 
in the mean time> beheve me^ ▼ 

Your, ever affectionate* 



1. 
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LETTER V. 

<nf THE IIRGUL.4TI0N OF THK HEART AND AFFECTIONS* 
CONTINUED. 

The attachments of the heart, on which almost 
all the happiness or misery of life depends, are 
most interesting objects of our consideration. I 
shall gfive my dear niece the observations which 
experience has enaUed me to draw from real life, 
and not from what others have said or written^ 
liowever great their authority. 
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The first attachment of young hearts IsJrteTtd- 
siifi'^he noblest and happiest of aflTections, when 
real and built on a solid foundation ; but oftener 
pernicious than useful to very young people, be- 
cause the connexion itself is ill understood, and 
the subjects of it frequently ill chosen. Their 
first error is that of supposing equality of age, 
and exact' similarity of disposition, indispensably 
requisite in fiiends ; whereas, these are circum- 
stances which in great measure disqualify them 
for assisting each other in moral improvements, 
or 8uppl}dng each other's defects t they expose 
them to the same dangers, and incline them to 
encourage rather than correct each other's fail- 
ings. 

The grand cement of this kind of friendship is 
telling secrets, which they call confidence ; and I 
^rily believe that the desire of having secrets to 
tell, has often helped to draw silly g^ls into very 
unhappy adventures. If they have no lover or 
unour to tidk of, the too frequent subject of their 
confidence is betraying the secrets of their fami- 
lies ; or conjuring up fancied hardships to com- 
plain of against their parents or relations : this 
odiouB cabal they call friendship, and fancy them- 
selves dignified by the profession ; but nothing is 
more different from the reality, as is"" seen by ob- 
^rving^ how generally those early friendships 
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drop off, as the parties advance in years and un- 
derstanding*. 

Do not you, my dear, be too ready to profess a 
friendship with any of your young companions. 
Love them, and be always ready to serve and 
oblige them, and to promote all tlieir innocent 
gratifications : but be very careful how you enter 
into confidences with ^rls of your own age. Ra- 
ther choose some person of riper years and judg- 
ment, whose good-nature and worthy principles 
may assure you of her readiness to do you service, 
and of her candour and condescension towards 
you. 

I do not expect that youth should delight to 
associate with age, or should lay open its feelings 
and inclinations to such as have almost forgt>t 
what they were, or how to make proper allowance 
for them ; but if you are fortunate enough to 
meet with a young woman eight or ten years 
older than yourself, of good sense and good prin- 
ciples, to whom you can make yourself agreeable, 
it may be one of the happiest circumstances of 
your life. She will be able to advise and to 
improve you ; and, your desire of this assistance 
will recommend you to her taste, as much as her 
superior abilities will recommend her to you. 
Such a connection wyi aflford you more pleasure^ 
as well as more profit, than you can espect from 
a mri iiiTA vourselfy equally unprovided with 
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knowledge, prudence, or any of those qualifica- 
tions, which are, necessary to Inake society de- 
li^tfuL 

With a fiiend, suck as I have described, of 
tK'enty-tbree or twenty-four years of i^, you can 
hardly pass an hour without fin^g yourself 
iroaght forwarder in some useful knowledge ; 
vitfaout learning something of the world, or of 
ym own nature, some rule of behaviour, or some 
necessary caution in the conduct of life : for, even 
j in the gayest conversations, such useful hints may 
^n be gathered from those^ whose knowledge 
iDd experience are much beyond our own. When- 
ffcr you find yourself in real want of advice, or 
kek the relief of unburdening your heart, such a 
knd will be able to judge of the feelings you 
bribe, or of the circumstances you are in : per- 
il^ firom her own experience; or at least, fi*om 
fe knowledge she will have gained of human na- 
tte ; she will be able to point outyour dangers, and 
b^de you into the right path ; or, if she finds 
bself incapable, she will have the prudence to 
^ct you to some abler adviser. The age I have 
9nitioned will not prevent her joining in your plea- 
eeSf nor will it make her a dull or grave coin- 
nion ; on the contrary, she will have more ma- 
^8 for entertaimng conversation, and her live- 
%S8 win shew itself more agreeably than in one 
ijwxv own age. Yours therefore will be th* 
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advantage in such a connexion ; yet, do not despair 
of being admitted into it, if yoa have an amiable 
and docile disposition. Ingenuous youth has 
many charms for a benevolent mind; and, as 
nothing is more endearing than the exercise of 
benevolence, the hope of being useful and benefit 
cial to you will make her fond of your company. 

I have known some of the sweetest and most 
delightful connexions between persons of diHerent 
ages, in which the elder has received the highest 
gratification from the affection and docility of the 
younger ; whilst the latter has gained the noblest 
advantages from the conversation and counsels of 
her wiser friend. Nor lias the attachment been 
without use as well as pleasure to the elder party. 
She has found that there is no better way of im- 
proving one's own attainments than by imparting 
them to another ; and the desire of doing this in 
the most acceptable way has added a sweetness 
and gentleness to her manner, and taught her the 
arts of insinuating instruction, and of winning the 
heart, whilst she convinces the understanding. 

I hope, my dear, you in your turn will be tiiis 
useful and engaging friend to your younger compa- 
nions, particularly to your sister and bi-others, who 
ought ever, unless they should prove unworthy, 
to be yoiur nearest and dearest friends, whose 
interest and welfare you are bomid to desire as 
much as your own. If you are wanting here, do 
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not fancy yourself qualified for friendship with 
ethers, but be assured, your heart is too narrow 
and selfish for so generous an affection. 

Remember tliat the end of true fnendship is 
the good of its object, and the cultivation of vir- 
toe» in two hearts emulous of each other, and 
desirous to perpetuate their society beyond the 
grave. Nothing* can be more contrary to this end 
than that mutual intercourse of flattery, which 
some call friendship. A real friend will venture 
to dia{4ease me, rather than indulge my faulty 
inclinations, or increase my natural firailties $ she 
vriU endeavour to make me acquainted witli my- 
self, and will put me upon guarding the weak 
parts of my character. 

Friendship, in tlie highest sense of the word^ 
can only subsist between persons of strict integrity, 
and true generosity. Before you fancy yourself 
possessed of such a treasure, you should examine 
the value of your own heart, and see how well it is 
qualified for so sacred a connexion : and then, a 
harder task remains, to find out whether the ob- 
ject of your aflTection is also endued with the same 
virtuous disposition. Youth and inexperience are 
ill able to penetrate into characters : the least 
appearance of good attracts their admiration, and 
they immediately suppose they have found the 
object tliey pursued. 
VOL. iji. d5 
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It is a melancholy consideration tliat the judg-- 
ment can only be formed by experience, which 
generally comes too late for our own use, and is sel- 
dom accepted for that of others. 1 fear it is in 
vain for me to tell you what dangerous mistakes 
I made in tlie early choice of friends ; how inca- 
pable I then waao'of finding* out such as iixre fit 
for me, and how little I was acquainted with the 
true nature of fiiendship, when I thought myself 
most fervently engaged in it ! I am sensible all 
this will hardly persuade you to choose by tlie 
eyes of others, or even to suspect that your own 
may be deceived. Yet, if you should give any 
weight to my observations, it may not be quite 
useless to mention to you some of the essential 
requisites in a friend ; and to exhort you never 
to choose one in whom they are wanting. 

The fii'st of these is a deep and sincere regard 
for religion. If your friend draws her principles 
from the same source vnih yourself, if the gospel 
precepts are the rule of her life, as well as of 
yours, you will always know what to expect fix)m 
her, and have one common standard of right and 
wrong to refer to, by which to regfulate all material 
points of conduct. The woman who thinks lightly 
of sacred things, or who is ever heard to speak of 
them with levity or indiflference, cannot reasonably 
be expected to pay a more serious regard to the 
laws of ftiendsb-' " ^" **^ -'niformly punctual fin 
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the performance of any of the duties of society : 
take no such person to your bosom, however 
tccommended by good humour, wit, or any other 
qualification ; nor let gaiety or thoughtlessness 
be deemed an excuse for offending in this impor- 
tant point : a person, habituated to the lore and 
reverence of religion and virtue, no more want^ 
the guard of iserious consideration to restrun her 
&um speaking disrespectfully of them than to pre- 
vent her speaking ill of her dearest friend. In the 
• liveliest hour of mirth, the innocent heart can 
dictate nothing but what is innocent : it wiU im- 
mediately take alarm at the apprehension of doing 
wrong,' and stop at once in the full career of youth- 
fiil sprightliness, if reminded of the neglect or 
transgression of any duty. Watch for these 
symptoms of innocence and goodness, and admit 
no one to your entire aflection, who would ever 
persuade you to make light of any sort of oifence, 
or who can treat, witli levity or contempt, any per- 
son or thing that bears a relation to religion. 

A due regard to reputation is the next indispen- 
sable qualification. " Have regard to thy name," 
saith the wise son of Sirach, " for that will con- 
tinue with thee above a thousand great treasures 
of gold." The young person who is careless of 
blame, and indifferent to the esteem of the wise 
and prudent part of the world, is n<it only a most 
dangerous companion, but gives a certain pr 



tht vinit of rectitude ]n her own mind. Discre- 
tion is the ^ardlan of all the virtues ; and, when 
she forsates them, they cuuiot long retist the 
attacks of an enemy. There is a profligacy of 
spirit in defying the rules of decorum, anddesfMS- 
ing censure, which seldbni ends otherwise thui in 
extreme comiption and utter ruin. Modesty and 
prudance are qualities that esriy display themi- 
aelves and are[easily discerned : Where these do 
not appear, you should avoid, not only friendship, 
but every step towaids intimacy, lest your own 
character should sufier with that of your com- 
panion j but, where they shine forth in any emi- 
nent degree, you may safely cultivate nn acquaint- 
ance, in the reasonable hope uf finding tlie solid 
fruits of virtue beneath such sweet and promising 
blossoms 1 should you be disappointed, you will at 
least have run no risque b the search after them, 
and may cherish as a creditable acquaintance tlic 
person so adorned, though she may not deserve a 
pUce in your inmost heuC. 

The understanding must next be examined : 
■nd this is a point which requires bo much under- 
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found in company with solid judgment and sound 
principles. Good sense (by which I mean a capa- 
city for reasoning jusUy and discerning truly J ap- 
plied to the uses of life, and exeicised in distin- 
guishing characters and directing conduct, is 
alone necessary to an intimate connection ; but, 
without this, the best intentions, though certain 
of reward hereafter, may fiul of producing their 
effects in this life ; nor can they singly constitute 
the character of an use&l and valuable IHend. 
On the other hand, the most dazzling genius, or 
the most engaging wit and humour, can but ill 
answer the purposes of friendship, without plain 
common sense and a faculty of just reasoning. 

What can one do with those who wiU not be 

answered with reason ; and who, when you are 

endeavouring to convince or persuade them by 

serious argument, will parry the blow with a 

witty repartee or a stroke of poignant raillery ? 

1 know not whether such a reply is less provoking 

than that of an obstinate fool, who answers your 

strongest reasons with ** What you say may be 

very true, but this Is my Way of thinking.'' A 

small acquaintance with the world will shew you 

instances of the most absurd and foolish conduct, 

in persons of bi^liant parts and entertaining fiu^ul* 

ties. But, how trifling is the talent of diverting 

an idle hour, compared with true wisdom and 

prudence, which are perpetually wanted to direct 
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US safely and happily through life, and to make 
OS useful and valuable to others ! 

Fancy, I know, will have her share, in friend- 
ship, as well aa in love ; you^must please, as well 
as serve me, before I can love you as the friend 
of my heart. But the faculties that please for an 
evening may not please for life. The humourous 
man soon runs through his stock of odd stones, 
mimickry and jest } and the wit, by c<H]8tantiy 
repeated flashes, confounds and tires one's intel- 
lect, instead of enlivening it with agfreeable suiv 
prise .* but, good sense can neitlier tire nor wear 
out ; it improves by exercise, and increases in 
value, the more it is known : the pleasure it gives 
in conversation is lasting and satisfactory, because 
it is accompanied with improvement ; its worth 
is proportioned to the occasion that calls for it, 
and rises highest on the most interesting topics ; 
the heart, as well as the understanding, finds its 
account in it ; and our noblest interests are pro- 
moted by the entertainment we receive from such 
a companion. 

A good temper is the next qualification, the 
value of which, in a friend, you will want no ar<- 
guments to prove, when you are truly convinced 
of the necessity of it in yoarself, which I shall 
endeavour to shew you in a following letter. But^ 
as this is a quality in which you may be deceived* 
.without It long imd intimate .acquaintance, you 
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must aot be hasty in forming connexions, before 
you have had suiticient opportunity for making 
observations on this head. A young person, when 
pleased and enlivened by the presence of her 
youthful companions, seldom shews ill temper ; 
whieh must be extreme indeed, if it is not at 
least controllable in such situations. But, you 
must watch her behaviour to her own family, and 
flie degree of estimation she stands in with them. 
Observe her manner to servants and inferiors, to 
children, and even to animals. See in what man« 
ner she bears disappointments, contradiction, and 
restraint ; and what degree of vexation she ex- 
presses on any accident of loss or trouble. If in 
9uch little trials she shews a meek, resigned, and 
cheerful temper, she will probably presen e it on 
greater occasions ; but if she is impatient and 
discpntented under these, how will she support 
the far gpreater evils which may await her in her 
progress through life ? If you should have an op- 
portunity of seeing her in sickness, observe whe- 
tlier her complaints are of a mild and gentle kind, 
.fi)rced from her by psun, and restrained as much 
as possible ; or whether they are expressions of 
a turbulent, rebellious mind, that hardly submits 
to tlie divine hand. See wheUier she is tractable, 
considerate, kind, and grateful to those about 
her ; or whether she takes the opportunity, which 
their compassion gives her, to tyrannize oyer, and 
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toiment them. Women are in general very liable 
to ill health, which must necessarily make them 
in some measure troublesome and disagreeable 
to tliose they live with. They should therefone 
take the more pains to lighten the burden as 
much as possible, by patience and good humoor ; 
and be careiul not to let their infhrmities break in, 
on the health, freedom, or enjo3mients of others, 
more than is needful and just Some ladies seem 
to think it very improper for any person within 
their reach, to enjoy a moment's comfort while 
they are in pain ; and make no scruple of sacrifi- 
cing to their own least convenience, whenever 
they are indisposed, the proper rest, meals, or 
refreshments of their servants, and even some- 
times of their husbands and children. But, their 
selfishness defeats its own puipose, as it weakens 
that affection and tender pity which excites the 
most assiduous services, and affords the most 
healing balm to the heart of the sufferer. 

I have already ex]>ressed my wishes that your 
chosen friend may be some years older than your- 
self ; but this is an advantage not always to be 
obtained. Whatever be her age, religion^ discrc" 
tiouy good ^cnse, and good t&tnper, must on no 
account be dispensed with ? and, till you can fmd 
one so qualified, you had better make no closer 
connection than that of a mutual intercourse of 
civilities and good offices. But. if it is always 
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your sum to ipix with the best company, and to 
be worthy of such society, you will probably meet 
with some one among them deserving your aiTec- 
tioD, to whom you may be equally agreeable. 

'When 1 speak of the best company, I do not 

mean in the common acceptation of the word — 

persons of high rank and fortune ; but rather the 

most worthy and sensible. It is, however, very 

important to'a young woman to be introduced into 

liie on a respectable footing, and to converse with 

those, whose manners and style of life may pdish 

her behaviour, refine her sentiments, and give 

her consequence in the eye of the world. Your 

equals in rank are most proper for intimacy, but, 

to be sometimes amongst your superiors is every 

way desirable and advantageous, unless il should 

inspire you with pride, or with the foolish desire 

of emulating their grandeur and expense. 

Above all things avoid intimacy with those of 
low birth and education ; nor think it a mark of 
humility to delight in such society ; for it much 
oflener proceeds from the meanest kind of pride, 
that of being the head of the company, and seeing 
your companions subservient to you. The servile 
flattery and submission, which usually recommend 
such people, and make amends for their igno- 
rance and want ol conversation, wiU infallibly 
corrupt your heart, and make all company insipid 
from whom you cannot expect the same homage. 
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Tour manners and faculties, instead of improTiiigv 
must be continually lowered to suit you to your 
companions ; and, believe me, you will find it no 
easy matter to raise them again to a level with 
those of polite and well-informed people. 

The greatest kindness and civility to inferiors 
is perfectly consistent with proper caution on this 
head. Treat them always with affability^ and 
talk to them of their own affairs, with an affec- 
tionate interest ; but never make them familiar, 
or admit them as associates in your diversions : 
but, above all, never trust them with your secrets, 
which is putting yourself entirely in their power, 
and subjecting yourself to the most shameful sla- 
very. The only reason for making choice of such 
confidants must be the certainty that they will not 
venture to blame or contradict inclinations, which 
you'are conscious no true friend would encourage. 
But this is a meanness into which I trust you are 
in no danger of falling. I rather hope you will 
have the laudable ambition of spending your time 
chiefiy with those whose superior talents, educa- 
tion, and politeness, may continually improve you^ 
and whose society will do you honour. However, 
let no advantage of this kind weigh against the 
want of principle. I have long ago resolved with 
David, tliatj as far as lies in my power, •* I will 
not know a wicked person.** • Nothing can com- 
pensate for the contCgion of bad example, and for 
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th^ 4aiiger of weann; off by us0 that althorrenc^ 
of evil actions and Sf^ntiments whlph every inno* 
cent n^ind s^ts out withy hut which an i^discrimio 
nate acquaintance in this world sqpn ahates, ami 
at length destroys. 

If you ar? good} and seek iriendship only 
amongst the good, ,1 trust you will be happy 
enough to iindit. The wise son of Sirach pro* 
nounpes that you will ! *" A faithfiil friend,'* 
saith he, ^' is the niedicine of life ; and he that 
feareth tlie Lord shall find him. Whoso fearetli 
the X4ord shall direct his friendship aright ; for 
aa he is, so shall his neighbour be also." In the 
lame ftdnurable hook, you will find directions how 
tia chopa^ and to preserve a friend. Indeed thefif 
is \k$n^y a circumstance in life, concerning whiclpL 
y9U may not there meet with th^ best advicn 
iinaginabl^s. Caution in making fi^endships 19 
particularly recommended, t ' ' Be in peace with 
vmy» nevertheless have but one counsellor of « 
thousand. If thouwouldst get a. friend, {»iov« 
him first, and be not hasty to credit him ; for 
soflD^ roan is a friend for his own occasion ; and 
viU not abide in the day pf trouble. And ther« 
i^ a friend, who beigg turned to enmity and strife^ 
wUl discover thy reproach." Agaip, " Some 
&iend is a companion at the table, and will not 
continue in the day of thy affliction ; but in fhy 

»Ecoliis.v. tB«cl«>»^>' 
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fMosperityhewin be asthywl(a&d viD tiebti 
ai?er thy senrants : if thou be brought low, hevS 
be against thee, and wiSk hide hims^f from tfaf 
lace.'* Chap.ix.ia. *< Forsake not an old fnend; 
for the new is not comparable to lum. A ikv 
finend is as new wine ; when it is old thoa ^^ 
drink it with pleasure.*^ 

When you have disereetfy chosen* thenetf , 
point is how to preserve youlr friend. Kiu&be^ 
comphiin of the fickleness and ingratitade of those 
on whom they bestowed their aflfection ; but few 
examine, whether what they complain of is not 
owing to themselves. A&ction is not like ft p^^' 
tion of freehold land, which when once settled 
upon you is a possession forever, without farther 1 
.trouble on yoor part If you grow less deseif* 
big, or less attentive to please, you-must expect 
to see the effects of your remissness, in the gi*- 
dual decline of your fHehd's esteem and attach- 
ment Resentment and reproaches will net reeall 
what you have lost : but, on the contrary^ wiS 
hasten the dissolution of every lemaining tie* 
The best remedy is to renew your care and sssi' 
du^ to deserve and cultivate affection, without 
seeming to have perceived its abatement. J^- 
lousy and distrust are the bane of friendlihip> 
whose essence is esteem and a£Sance. But if 
jealousy is expressed 1^ unkind upbraidings, or, 
. what id worse, by coW, haughty looks^ andiosO' 
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lent ^ontempt^ it can hardly fail, if often repeated, 
to realize the misfortune, which at first perhapis 
Was imaglnaxy. Nothing can be more an anti- 
dote to aiFecti<m than such behaviour, or than the 
oause of it, which, in reaUty, is nothing but pride ; 
tiiough tile jealous person would fain attribute it 
k) uncommon tenderness and delicacy : But ten- 
derness is never so exprest ; it is indeed deeply 
sensiUe of unkindness, but it cannot be unkind ; 
it may subsist with anger, but not with contempt ; 
it may be weakened, or even killed, by ingrativ 
tilde ; but it cannot be changed into hatred. Re- 
member always, that if you would be loved^ you 
inu8t be amiable. Habit may indeed, for a time» 
supply the deficiency of merit: what we have 
kmifbved, we do not easily cease \q love ; but 
habit W1& at length be conquered by frequent dis- 
i;u«t8. *<< Whoso casteth a stone at the birds, 
^frayeth them away; and he that upbraideth his 
fiiend, breaketh friendship. Though thou drew- 
est a sword at thy friend, yet despair not, for there 
may be & returning to favour. If thou hast open* 
ed thy mouthagainst thy friend, fear not, for there 
may be a reconciliation; except for upbraiding^ or 
pride^ or ditclosingt^secrfitSf or a treacberouswound, 
for, for these things every friend will depart." 

I have hitherto spoken of a friend in the singU' 
lir number, rather in compliance witli the notions 

• Ecclus xa\. 30. 
vol.. III. E 2 
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of most writers, who have treated of fri^ndflhif^, 
tnd who generally suppose it can have but one 
object, than from my own ideas. The highest 
Idnd of friendship is indeed confined to one, I 
mean, the conjugal, which, in its perfection* ia so 
entire and absolute an union, of interest, will* and 
affection, as no other connection can stand In 
competition with. But, there are various degrees 
6f friendship, which can admit of several objects, 
esteemed, and delighted in, fbr difierent qualU 
ties ; and whose separate rights are perfecti^ 
compatible. Perhaps it is not possible to love 
two persons exactly in the same degree ; yet the 
diffcrt^ncc may be so small, that none of the par- 
ties can be certain on w*hich side the scale pre- 
ponderates. 

It is a narrowness of mind to wish to confine 
your friend's afiTection solely to yourself ; since . 
you are conscious that, however perfect yoxir 
attachment may be, jrou cannot possibly supply^ 
to her all the blessings she may derive from seve- 
ral friends, who may each love her as well as you 
do, and may each contribute largely to her hap- 
piness. If she depends on you alone for all the 
comforts and advantages of fHendship, your ab- 
sence or death may leave her desolate and for- 
lorn. If therefore you prefer her good to your 
own selfish gratification, you should rather strive 
to multiply her friends* and be ready to embrace 
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ui your aflfections all who love her, and deserve 
her love : this generosity will ^ring its own re* 
Wai^ by multiplying the sources of you^ pleasures 
and supports ; and your first friend will love yoa 
the more for such an endearing proof of the ex- 
tent of your affection, which can stretch to receive 
all who are dear to her. But if, on the contrary, 
every mark of esteem shewn to another excites 
uneasmess or resentment in you, the person you 
love must soon feel her connection with you a 
liMideTi and restraint. She can own no ohligation 
to so selfish an attachment ;' nor can her tender- 
ness be increased by that which lessens her es- 
teem. If she is really fickle and ungrateful, she 
is not Worth your reproaches : if not, she must 
be reasonably offended by such injurious impu- 
tations. 

'You do not want tb be told, that the strictest 
fidelity is required in fHendship : and though 
Visibly instanced might be brought, m which 
even the sefci^t of a fHend must be sacrificed to 
the calls of justice and duty, yet these are rare 
and doubtful cases, and we may venture to pro- 
nounce that *" Whoso cKscovereth secrets, loseth 
his credit, and shall never find a friend to his 
mind." «« Love thy friend, and be fkithful unto 
Wm : but, if thou bewrayest his secrets, follow 
■io more after 4iim. For, as a man that hath dc- 

* KccIqb. xxrii. 10> 
VOL. fIT. m 3 
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stro^ lus enemy, m hast tboa destzofed tbo 
iove c»f thy friend. As one that letteth a biid go 
out of bk hand, so hast thou let thy aeigUboiH' 
20. FoUov no more after him* for be is too far 
off; he is as a roe escaped out of the snare. As 
for a wound, it may be bound iq> ; and after revi- 
lings there may be reconcilement: but he that 
bewrayetfa secrets, is without hope.** 

But m order to reconcile this inviobble fiddi^ 
with the doty you owe to yourself fut others, you 
must carefofiy guard a^;ainst beii^ made the re- 
positaiy of such secrets as are not fit to be kepL 
If your friend should engage in any unlawful pur- 
suit ; if, far instance, she should intend to cany 
QSk an afftar of love, unknown to her parents, you 
must first use your~utmost endeavours to dissuade 
her from it; and, if she persists, pontively and 
solemnly declare against being a confidant in such 
a case. Sufifer her not to speak to you on the 
subject, and warn her to forbear acquainting you 
with any step she may propose to take towards a 
marriage unsanctified by parental approbation. 
XeU her, you would think it your duty to apprize 
her parents of the danger, into which she was 
throwing herself. However unkindly she may take 
this at the time, she will certainly esteem and 
love you the more for it, whenever she recovers 
a sense of her duty, or ezperience| the sad effe$ts 
'Of swerviijg from it 
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There is another case, which I should Qot 

choose to suppK>se possible, in a4dressing myself 

Jto so young a person, was it not that too many in- 

.stances of it have of late been exposed to public 

animadveruon : I mean the case of a married 

iiToinaiiy who encourages or tolerates the addi^sses 

of a lover. May no such person be ever called 9/ 

firicnd of yours ! but, if ever one whom, when 

imiocent, you had loved, should fall into so fatal 

an error, I can only sayithat, after proper remon* 

jitrances, you must immediately withdraw from 

all intimacy and confidence with her. Nor let 

the absurd pretence of innocent intemiontt in such 

circumstances, prevail witli you to lend your coun<> 

tenance, a moment, to disgraceful conduct There 

cannot be innocence, in any degree of indulgence to 

tmlawful passion. The sacred obligations to mar- 

nkge are very ill understood by the wife, who can 

Ihink herself innocent, while she parUes with a 

Isver, or with love ; and who does not shut her heart 

and ears against the most liistant approaches of 

either. A virtuous wife, though she should be so un* 

happy as not to>e secured by having her strongest 

afiections fixed on her husband, will never admit 

an idea of any otlier man, in tiie light of a lo^r : 

hut, if such an idea should unawares intrude into 

her mind, she would instantly stifle it, before it 

fj^ew strong enough to give her much uneasiness. 

tfot to the most intimate firiend, hardly to he^ 

V©I*. XII-. E 4» 
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The confidence of fnenMdp is indeed one of 
its sweetest pleasures '«nd greatest advantages. 
The human heart often stands in need of some 
kind and faithM partner of its cares, in whom it 
may repose all its weaknesses, and with whom it 
is sore of fim&ig the tenderest sympathy. Far 
be it £x>m me to shut up the heart with cold dis* 
trust, and rigid caution, or to adopt the odious 
maxim, that '< we should live with a friend as if 
he were one day to become an enemy." But we 
izuist not wholly atumdon prudence in any sort of 
eonnection ; since when eveiy guard is laid ande, 
out unbounded openness may injure others as well 
st& ourselves. Secrets entrusted to us must be 
sacredly kept even from our nearest friend ; for 
we have no right to dispose of the secrets of 
others. 

If there ia danger in making an improper choice 
of friends, my4ear chUd, bow much more fatal 
would it be to mistake in a stronger kind of at- 
tachment, in that which leads to an irrevocable 
engagement for life ! yet so much more is the 
understanding blinded, when <mce the fancy is 
captivated, that, it seems a desperate undertalf- 
ing, to convince a girl in love that she has mis- 
taken the chai^acter of the man she prefers. 

If the passions would wait foi; the decision of 
Judgment, and, if u young woman coul^' ' 
same opportunities of examining 

VOL. III. B 5 



ber lorer, u into thit of ■ fenrie 
r her Iriendship, the Mune nilei migU 
n the chcuce of both ; fiir, muriage 
igfaest tttte of fnendihip, the qoali- 
i in a friend are MiU ihore iroportut 
I. But yomis women know ao litde 
, espedaU; of the other sex, and au^ 
oaOj taken to deceive them, that thef 
ray unqdaTified to choose ft»r then. 

tiieir own judgmenl Many a heart- 
feel for you, my sweet giri, if I K*e» 
mger ! Since, Hot only all your hap- 
lis world, hut your advancement in 

virtue, or your apostacy from every 
<Ie you have heen tau^t, will proba- 
r>n the companion you fix to {br life, 

it he Ibryon, if you are wise and 
^ to withdraw ftom tctnptatioii, md 
IT heart free and open to receive the 
nendation of your parents : farther 
immendatinn, I dare say, they wiB 
an aflitir, which, though it should he 
;m, ought never to be proceeded in, 
: free concurrence. 

end upon it, those matches are the 
bch are made on rational grounds, on 
(^character, dtgree, and fortune, on 
tm, and the protpect of a real lod 
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permanent fi^endship. Far be it fiom me, to, 
advise you to marry where you do not love $ & 
mercenary niarriage is a detestable prostitiitioD : 
But, on the other hand, an union formed upon 
mere personal liking, without the requisite foiii^ 
dation of esteem^ without the sanction of pwental 
approbation, and consequently without the bless* 
ing of God, can be productive of nothing but 
misery and shame. The passion, to which every 
consideration of duty and prudence is sacrificed, 
instead of supplying the loss of all other advan- 
tages, will soon itself be changed into mutual dis- 
trust, repentance, reproaches, and finally perhaps 
into hatred. The distresses it brings will be void 
of every consolatioQ : you wUl have disgusted the 
friends who should be your support ; debased your- 
self in the eyes of the world; and, what is much 
worse, in your own eyes ; and^ even in those of 
your husband : above all, you wiU have ofiended 
that God, who alone can shield you fit>m calamity. 
From an act like this, I trust, your duty and 
gratitude to your kind parents, the first of duties 
next to that we owe to God,'and inseparably con- 
nected with it, will effectually preserve you. But 
most young people think they have fiilfilled their 
duty, if they refrun from actually marrying against 
pnhibition. They suffer their affections, and even 
perhaps their word of honour to be engaged, with- 
<fut consulting their parents : yet satisfy theril-< 
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you fram the miseries, in which strong afiections, 
unguided by discretion^ involve so many of our 
sex. 

If you love virtue sincerely, you wiB be incapa- 
ble of loving an openly vicious character. But, 
alas ! your innocent heart may be easily ensnared 
by an artful one ; and from this danger nothing 
can secure you but the experience of those, to 
whose guidance God has entrusted you : may you 
be wise enough to make use of it ! So will you 
have the fairest chance of attaining the best 
blessings this worid can afford, in a ikithfiil and 
virtuous union with a worthy man, who may direct 
your steps in safety and honour through this life, 
and partake with you the rewards of virtue in 
that which is to come. But, if this happy lot 
should be denied you, do not be afraid of a single 
life. A worthy woman is never destitute of valu- 
able friends, who in a great measure supply to her 
the want of nearer connections. She can never 
be slighted or disesteemed, while her good tem- 
per and benevolence render her a blessing to her 
companions. Nay, she must be honoured by all 
persons of sense and virtub, for preferring the 
single state to an union unworthy of her. The 
calamities of an mihappy marriage are so much 
greater than can befal a single person, that, the 
unmarried woman may find abundant arg^mp 
to be contented with her condition, when poir 
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out to her by Providence. Whether married or 
•inyle, if your first care is to please God, yoa \nll 
undoubtedly be a blessed creature ; " for that 
wlucli he dcUjfhts in mutt be happy How ear- 
ncady I wisli you this happiness, you can never 

* 

know* unless you could read the heart of 

Your truly afiectionate. 



LETTER XL 

t» TUB GOySRMMBNT or THE TSWSK* 

Thr next great point of importance to your 
future happiness, my dear, is what your parents 
ha>'e, doubtless, been continually attentive to from 
your infancy, as it is impossible to undertake it 
too early J I mean the due Regulation of yoiff 
iTemper. Though you are in a great measure 
indebted to tlieir forming hands for whatever ifc 
good in it, you are sensible, no doubt, ks every 
human creature is, of propensities to some in- 
firmity of temper, which it must now be yt)iir onn 
care to correct and to subdue ; otherwise the 
piuns that have hitherto been taken with you may 
all become fruitless : and when you arfe your own 
mistress, you may relkpse into tho^e faults, wliich 
were o^inally in your nature, and which wifl 
require'to be diligently watched and kept Under, 
through the whole course of your lijf^. 
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If yoiicoiiBider, that the conetant tenor of the 

gospel precepts is 'to promote lore, peace^and 

good-will amongst men, you will not doubt that 

the cultivation of an amiable disposition is a great 

part of your religious duty ; since nothing leads 

more directly to the breach of charity, and to 

the injury and molestation of our fellow creatures, 

than the indulgence of an ill temper. Do not 

therefore think lightly of th6 oiiences you may 

Commit, fbr want of a due command over it, or 

suppose yourself responsible for them to your 

fettow creatures only ; but, be assured, you must 

give a strict account of them all to the Supreme 

Governor of the worid, who has made this a great 

part of your appointed trial upon earth. 

A woman, bred up in a religious manner, pla- 
ced above the reach of want, and out of the way of 
sordid or scandalous vices, can have but few temp- 
tations to the flagrant breach of the divine laws. It 
particularly concerns her therefore to understand 
them in their full import, and to consider, how far 
she trespasses against them, by such actions as 
appear trivial, when compared with murder, adul- 
tery, and thefl, but which become of very great 
importance, by being frequently repeated, and 
occurring in the daily transactions of life. 

The principal virtues or vices of a woman must 
be of a private and domestic kind. Within the 
Circle of iier own family and dependants lies b< 
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sphere of action; the socaieof almost all tboee 
Usksandmib. which must determine her char- 
acter, and her fkte, here Mid hereafter. Reflect, 
for a moment, how much the happiness of her 
husband, chUdrcn. and servants, must depend on 
her temper, and yoa^witt see that the greatest 
|{ood oreviU which sheew may have in her pow- 
wtodo, may arise fiom her correcting or indul- 
gtng its infirmities. 

Though I wish the prmciple of duly toward^ 
God to be your nding motive in the exexcise of 
f^very \irtuc,yet, as human nature stands ia need 
of aU possible he^ let us not forget how essen- 
Ualitis ta present hapjaness, and to the enjoy- 
mt?nt of this life, to cultivate such a temper as is 
Ukewise indispensably requisite to the attainment 
of hlglier felicity in the life to come. The great- 
est outward blessings cannot afford enjoyment to 
A mind ruffled and uneasy witlun itself. A fit of 
ill humour wiU spoil the finest entertainment, and 
is as real a torment as the most painfiil dUease. 
Another unavoidable consequence of ill temper is 
the dislike and aversion of all who are witnesses 
to it, and perhaps, the deep and lasting resent- 
ment of those, who suffer from ite effects. We 

aU, from social or self-love, earnestly desire the 
esteem and affection of our fellow creatures; and 

Indeed our condition makes them so necessary to 
tfs, that the wTetcb, who has forfeited tliem, mwst 
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feel desolate and undone, deprived of all the best 
eifjoyments and comforts the world can aiford, 
and ^ren up to his inward misery, unpilied and 
scorned. But this never can be the fate of a good 
natiired person : whatever faults he may have, 
tiiey will generally be trefited with lenity; he 
will find an advocate in every human heart ; his 
CRors will be lamented rather than abhorred i 
and his virtues will be viewed in the fairest point 
of light : His good ht&nour, without the help of 
great talents or acquirements, will make his com- 
pany preferable to thatof the most brilliant genius, 
in whom this quality is wanted : in short, it is 
almost impossible that you can be' sincerely be- 
loved by any body, without this engaging proper- 
ty, whatever other excellences you may possess j 
but, with it, you will scarcely fail of finding some 
fiiends and favourers, even though you should be 
destitute of almost every other advantage. 

Perhaps you wiH say, "all this is very true j 
but our tempers are not in our own power ; we 
are made with diflferent dispositions, and, if mine 
is not amiable, it is rather my unhappiness than 
my firalt." This, my dear, is commonly said by 
those who wiU not take the trouble to correct 
tiiemselves. Tet, be assured, it is a dehiMon, 
and will not avail in our justification before him, 
*• who kneweth whereof we arc made,** and of 
what we axe capable. It is true, we are not aF 
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equally bftppy in our dbpoBitloas ( but bmA& 
virtue consists in cherishing -81^4 cultivating ev^ery 
good inclination, and in checkli^ and aiibdiiliig 
every propensi^ to evil. If you had beeii ban) 
with a bad temper it might have been mibda a 
good one, at least with legard to Ita outwMN} 
effects, by education, reason, and pnneipl^ : aixA 
though you are so happy aa to have a good 0119 
while young, do not su^oae it wiU always 000^-^ 
nue so, if you neglect to maintain a prop^ goqi<» 
mand over it. Power, sickness, dti»appointm^|t8» 
or worldly cares, may corrupt and embitter the 
finest disposition, if they are not counteracted by 
reason and religion. 

It is observed, that every temper if inciined, in 
some degree, either to paasion, peevishnes«ror 
obstinacy. Many are so unfortunate as to be in- 
clined to each of the three in turn t it 19 necftse^v 
ry therefore to watch the bent of our natur9# ami 
to apply the remedies proper ibr the infirmity to 
t^hich we are most liable. With rtgard to the 
first, it is so injurious to society, and so odious in 
itself, especially in the female character, that one 
would think shame alone would be sufilcient ta 
preserve a young woman from giving way to it; 
ibr it is as unbecoming her character to be betray* 
ed into ill behaviour by pattion, as by imoKk^' 
tion, and she ought to be ashamed of the one, a* 
much as of the other. Gentleness, meekness. 
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icnd-p&tience, are her peculiar ^tinctions, and an 
e&Y^tged woman 18 one of tlie most disg^ting' 
sights in nature. 

It is pliun, from experience, that the most pas- 
sionate ^ople can command themselves, wheo 
they have a motive sufficiently strong ; such as 
^e |ireiMnee of those they fear, or to whom they 
psrticularly desire to recommend themselves : it 
is therefore no excus6 to persons, whom you ha\'e 
kijured by unkind reproaches, and unjust asper- 
^kms, to tell theni you was in a passion : the al- 
lowing yourself to speak to them in passion is a' 
proof of an insolent disrespect, whicli the mean- 
est of your fellow creatures would have a right to 
resent. When once you find yourself heated so 
far as to desire to say what you know would be 
provoUng and wounding to another, you should 
immediately resolve either to be silent, or to quit 
the room, than to give utterance to any thing 
dictated by so bad an inclination. Be assured^ 
you are then unfit to reason or to reprove, or to 
hear reason firom others. It is therefore your 
t»Tt to retire fihom such an occasion of sin ; and 
wnit tin you are cool, before you presume to judge 
of what Has passed. By accustoming yourself 
thus to conquer and disappoint your anger, you 
Will, by deg^es, firid it g^w weak iand ^manage- 
able, so as to leave your reJason at liberty : You 
\nll be able to restrain your tongue from 

Y«L. 111. T. 
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This self-examination will at least give you time 
to cool^ and, if you are just, wiU dispose you to 
balance your pwn wrong with that of your anta- 
gonisty and to settle the account with him on 
equal terms. 

Peevishness, thpugh not so violent and Altai in 
its immediate eiFects,. is still more unamiable 
than passion, and, if possible, more destructive 
of happiness, in as much as it operates more con- 
tinually. Though the fretful man injures us less, 
he disgusts us more than the passionate one; 
because he betrays a low and little inin4« intent 
on trifles, and engrossed by a paltry self-love, 
which knows not how to bear the very aj^^oehen* 
sion of any inconvenience. It is self-love then, 
which we must combat, w|ien we find ourselves 
assaulted by this infirmity; and, by voluntarily 
enduring inconveniences, we .shall habitw^te our« 
selves to bear them with ease, and good-humour, 
when occasioned by others. Perhaps this is the 
best kind of religious mortification, as the i^ief 
end of denying ourselves any ii no *ent indulgences 
must be to acquire a habit of ^command over our 
passions and inclinations, particularly such as are 
likely to lead us into. evil. Another method of 
conquering this enemy is to abstract our minds 
from that attention to tiifling circumstances, 
which usually creates tliis uneasiness. Those who 
ft?Q eiHi^tgi^ in high and importaiit pursuits sre 
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very little affiscted by small inconveniences. The 
man whose head is full of studious thi:>ught, or 
whose heart is full of care, will eat his dinner 
without knowing whether it was well or ill dress- 
ed, or whether it was served punctually at the 
hour or not : and though absence from the com* 
mon things of life is far irom desirable, especially 
in a woman, yet too minute and anxious an atten- 
tion to theni seldom fails to produce, a teazing, 
mean, and fretful disposition. I would therefore 
wish your mind to have always some objects in 
pursuit worthy of it, that it may not be engrossed 
by such as are in themselves scarce worthy a mo- 
ment's an:dety. It is chiefly in the decline of life, 
when amusements fail, and when the more impor- 
tunate passions subside, that this infirmity is 
observed to grow upon us ; and perhaps it will 
seldom fiul to do so, unless carefully watched and 
counteracted by reason. We must then endear 
voor to substitute some pursuits in the place of 
those, which can only eng^age us in the beginning* 
of our course. The pursuit of glory and happi- 
ness in another life, by every means of improving 
and exalting our own minds, becomes more and 
more interesting to us, the nearer we draw to the 
end of all sublunary enjoyments. Reading, reflec- 
tion, rational conversation, and, above all, con- 
versing with God, by prayer and meditation, m«v 
preserve us fromr taking that anxious interr 

VOL. XII. F 3 
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the little comfbrts and conyeniencies of our i3e- 
maining days, which usually g^ves Uirth to so 
much fretfuhiess in old people. But thougti the 
ftged and infirm are most liable to this evil ; and 
they alone are to be pitied for it ; yet we some- 
times see the young» the healthy, and those who 
enjoy most outward blessings, inexcusably ^ilty 
of it. The smallest disappointment in pleasure, 
or difficulty in the most trifling employment,. will 
put wilful young people out of temper, and their 
very amusements frequently become sources of 
vexation and peevishness. How often have I seen 
a girl, preparing for a ball, or for some other pub* 
lie appearance, unable to satisfy her own vanity, 
firet over evexy ornament she put on, quarrel 
with her maid, with her clothes, her hair ; and 
growing still more unlovely as she grew more 
cross, be ready to fight with her looking-glass for 
not making her as handsome as she wished to be.- 
She did not consider that the traces of this ill- 
humour on her countenance would be a greater 
disadvantage to her appearance than any defect 
in her dress, or even than the plainest features 
enlivened by joy and good humour. There is a. 
degree of resignation necessary even to the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure ; we must be ready and willing 
to give up some part of what we could wish for, 
before we can enjoy that which is indulged to us. 
I have no doubt th^* "^'^ ^^'^ fi«ts aU the while 
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she is dressing for an assembly, will suffer still 
greater uneasiness when she is there. The same 
craving restless vanity wUi there endure a thou- 
sand mortifications, which, in the midst of seei]^ 
ing pleasure, will secretly corrode her hearty 
whilst the meek and humble generally find more 
S^tification than they expected, and return home 
pleased and enlivened from every scene of amuse- 
ment, though they could have staid away from it 
with perfect ease and contentment. 

SuUenness, or obstinacy, is perhaps a worse 
fault of temper than either of the former ; and, if 
indulged, may end in the most fatal extremes of 
stubborn melancholy, malice and revenge. The 
resentment which, instead of being expressed, is 
nursed in secret, and continually aggravated by 
the ima^nation, will, in time, become the ruling 
pa8si(»i ; and then, how horrible must be his case, 
whose kind and pleasurable affections are all swal- 
lowed up by the tormenting as well as detestable 
sentiments of hatred and revenge ! • " Admonish 
thy friend, peradventure he hq.th not done it : or, 
if he hath, tliat he do it no more. Admonish thy 
fi'iend, peradventure he hath not said it: or, if he 
hatli, that he speak it not again." Brood not over 
a resentment, which perhaps was at first ill 
grounded, and which is undoubtedly heightened 
by an heated imagination. But, when you have 

* Eccliu. xix. 13. 
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of se]f-ju«tlfication, and the ablwrrence of blame, 
are strong upon you. But if you are so unliappy 
as to yield to your infirmity, at one time, do not 
let this discourage you from renewing your efforts. 
Yonp mind will gain strength from the contest, 
and your internal enemy will by degrees be forced 
to give grotind. Be not afraid to revive the sub- 
ject, as soon as you find yourself able to subdue 
your temper; and then frankly lay open the con- 
•^Hict you sustained at the time : by this you will 
make all tlie amends in your power for your fault, 
and will certainly change the disgust you had 
given into pity at least, if not admiration. Nothing 
is more endearing than such a confession { and 
you will find such a satisfaction in your own con- 
sciousness, and in the renewed tenderness and 
esteem you will gain from the person concerned, 
that your task for the future will be made more 
easy, and your reluctance to be convinced will, on 
every occasion, grow less and less. 

The love of tiuth, and a real desire of improve- 
ment, ought to be the only motives of argumenta- 
tion : and, where these are sincere, no difficulty 
can be made of embracing the truth, as soon as it 
•is perceived. But, in fact, people oftener dispute 
from vanity and pride, which make it a grevious 
piortification to allow that we are the wiser for 
what we have heard from another. To rec^* — 
advice, reproof, and instruction, properly. 
VOL. HI. r 5 
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maeat sign of a sincete and humble beait t 
•hews a greatness of mind, which commands 
tespect and leverencey while it appears so wS- 
lingly to yield to us the siqieriori^. 

Observe, notwithstanding^ that I do not wish 
'yoa to hear ofyour faults without pain: Such an 
indifference would afford small hopes of amend- 
ment Shame and remorse are the first steps to 
true repentance ; yet we should be willing to b«ar 
this pain, and thankful to the kind hand that in- 
fiicts it for our good. Nor must we, by suBeii 
silence under it, leave our kind physician in doubt, 
whether the operation has taken efiect or not, or 
whether it has not added another malady, instead 
of curing the first. You must consider that those 
who tell you ofyour faults, if they do it from mo>- 
ttves of kindness and not of malice, exert their 
friendship in a painful office, which must have cost 
them as g^eat an eflbrt as it can be to you to 
acknowledge the service ; and, if you refuse this 
encouragement, you cannot expect that any one, 
who is not absolutely obliged to it by duty, will a 
gecond time undertake such an ill-requited trouble. 
What a loss would this be to yourself! how diffi- 
cult would be our progress to that degree of per- 
fection, which is necessary to our happiness, was 
it not for the assistance we receive from each 
other ! this cert*'' " * "the means of grace 

held oat tot 'Kige, and, if we 
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reject it, we ftre answerable for all the miscar- 
riaged we may fall into for want of it. 

I know not, whether that strange caprice, that 
inequality of taste and behaviour, so commonly 
attributed to our sex, may be properly called a 
fault of temper ; as it seems not to be connected 
with, or arising from our animal frame, but to be 
rather the fruit of our own self-induigente, dege- 
nerating by degrees into such a wantonness of will 
flis knows not how to please itself. When, instead 
of regulating our actions by reason and principle, 
we suflfer ourselves to be guided by every slight 
and momentary impulse of inclination, we shall, 
doubtless, appear so variable and inconstant, that 
nobody can guess, by our behaviour to-day, what 
may be expected from us to-morrow ; nor can we 
ourselves tell whether what we delighted in, a 
week ago, will now afford us the least degree of 
pleasure. It is in vaiir for others to attempt to 
please us; we cannot please ourselves^ though 
all we could wish for waits our choice : and thus 
does a capricious woman become «,8i<ik of her- 
Belf, through very selfishness :*• And, when this as 
the case, it is easy to judge how sick others must 
be of her, and how contemptible and disgusting 
«he must appear. This wretched state is the usual 
eonsequence of power and flattery. May my dear 
child never meet with the temptation of tha' 
^eesive and illgudged indulgence from a hr 
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to you ; for those. who live under the same roof» 
and with whom you are connected for life, eitlier 
by the ties of blood, or by the sdll more sacreii 
obligations of a voluntary engagement. 

To make you the delight and darling of your 
family, something more is required than barely 
to be exempt from ill-temper and troublesome 
humours. The sincere and genuine smiles of 
complacency and love must adorn your counte- 
nance, lliat ready compliance, that alertness to 
assist and oblige, which demonstrates true affec* 
* tioR, must animate your behaviour, and endear 
your most common actions. Politeness must 
accompany your greatest familiarities, and re- 
strain you from every thing that is really offen- 
sive, or which can give a moment's unnecessary 
pain. Conversation, which is so apt to gfrow dull 
and insipid in families, nay, in some to be almost 
wholly laid aside, must be cultivated with the 
frankness and openness of friendship, and by th« 
mutual communication of whatever may conduce 
to the improvement or innocent entertainment of 
nach other. 

Reading, whether apart or in common, will 
fiimish useful and pleasing subjects ; and the 
Bprigfatliness of youth will naturally inspire harm* 
less mirth and native humour, if encouraged by a 
mutual desire of diverting each other, and mak- 
ing the hours pass agreeably in your own hou' 
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1 hope> constantly bear in mind, that you can 
never treat a fellow creature unkindly, without of- 
f<?nding^ the kind Creator and Father of all ; and 
that you can no way render yourself so accepta- 
ble to him as by studying to promote the happi- 
ness of others, in every instance, small as well as 
great. The favor of God, and the love of your 
companions, will surely be deemed rewards suf* 
iicient to animate your most fervent endeavours ; 
yet this is not all : the disposition of mind, which 
I would recommend, is its own reward, and is in 
itself essential to happiness. Cultivate it there- 
fore, my dear child, with your utmost diligence t- 
and watch the symptoms of ill>temper, as they rise, 
Kith a firm resolution to conquer then), before 
they are even perceived by any other person. In 
every such inward conflict, call upon youp M^er, 
to assist the feeble nature he hath given you ; and 
sacrifice to bim. every feeling that would tempt 
you to disobedience : So will you at length at- 
tain that true Christian meekness, which is bless- 
ed in the sight of God and man ; " which has the 
promise of this life as well as of that which is to 
come." Then will you pity, in others, tho(|c in- 
firmities, which you have conquered in yourself f 
^nd will think yourself as much bound to assist, 
by your patience and gentleness, tliose who are so 
vwdmppy as to be under the dominion of evil pag- 



I 'impwt k sh«re of your riches 
Adieu, my ddueit. 
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justly of her gradual improvemeuts. I would 
therefore earnestly advise you to make use of 
every opportunity you can find, for the laying in 
some store of knowledge on this subjecti befbi« 
you are called upon to the practice ; by ob^rving 
what passes before you ; by consulting prudent 
and experienced mistresses of families ; and by 
entering* in a book a memorandum of every new 
piece of intelligence you acquire i you may afber- 
wards compare these with more mature observa- 
tions, and you can make additions and corrections . 
as you see occasion. 1 hope it will not be long 
before your mother entrusts you with some part, 
at least, of the management of your father's house. 
Whilst you are under her eye, your ignorance 
cannot do much harm, though the relief to her 
at first may not be near so considerable as the 
benefit to yourself. 

Economy consists of so many branches, some 
of which descend to such minutenesses, that it is 
impossible for me in writing to give you particu- 
lar directions. The rude outlines may perhaps 
be described, and 1 shall be happy if I can fur- 
nish you with any hint that may hereafter be use- 
fully applied. 

The first and greatest point is to lay out your 
general plan of living in a just proportion to your 
ftrtune and rank: if these two will not coincide^ 
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the last must certainly give way; for, if you havfe 
right principles, you cannot fail of being wretched 
under the sense of the injustice as well as dsmger 
of spending beyond your income, and your distress 
will be continually increasing. Ko mortifications, 
M^hich jrau can suffer fix)m retrenching in yxyva ap- 
pearance, can be comparable to this unhappinesi. 
If you would enjoy the real comforts of affluence, 
you should lay your plan considerably within your 
income ; not for the pleasure of amassing* wealthi 
though, where there is a growing family, it is an 
absolute duty to lay by something every year ; but 
to provide for contingencies, and to have the 
power of indul^ng your choice in the disposal of 
the overplus, either in innocent pleasures, or to 
increase your funds for charity and generosity, 
which are in fact the true funds of pleasure. In 
some circumstances, indeed, this would not be 
prudent : there are professions, in which a man's 
success greatly depends on his making some 
figure, where the bare suspicion of poverty would 
bring on the reality. If, by marriage, you should 
be placed in such a situation, it will be your duty 
to exert all your skill in the management of your 
income ; yet, even in this case, I would not strain 
to the utmost for appearance, but would choose 
my models among the most prudent and moderate 
ofmyo\im class; " -d with slower 
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advancement, fox the sake of security and peace 
of mind. 

A contrary conduct is the ruin of many ; and, 
in general, the wives o^men in such professions 
miglit live in a more retired and ihigal manner 
than they do, without any ill consequence, if they 
did not make the scheme of advancing the suc- 
cess of their husbands an excuse to themselves for 
the indulgence of their o^t^ vanity and ambition. 

Perhaps it may be said, that the settling the 
general scheme of expenses is seldom the wife's 
province, and that many men do not choose even 
to acquaint her with the real state of their aifairs. 
Where this is the case, a woman can be answer- 
able for no more than is entrusted to her. But, I 
think it a very ill -sign, for one or both of the par- 
ties, where there is such a want of openness, in 
what equally concerns tliem. As I trust you will 
deserve the confidence of your husband, so I hope 
you will be allowed free consultation with him 
on your mutual interests ; and, I beheve, there are 
few men, who would not hearken to reason ort 
their own aifairs,- when they saw a wife ready and 
desirous to give up her share of vanities and in- 
dulgences, and only earnest to promote the com- 
mon good of the family. 

In order to settle your plan, it will be necessary 
to make a pretty exact calculation : and if, fh>m 
this time, j*ou accustom yourself to calculati' 

vol.. HI. G 
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for saving mU be of exceDent use, as it wfll pre- 
vent that continual and often ineffectual anxiety, 
wfai<^ a general desire of saving, witliout having 
fixed the limits, is sure to create. 

Reg;ularity of payments and accounts is essen- 
tial to Economy : your house-keeping should be 
settled at least once a week, and all the bills paid: 
aH other tradesmen should be paid at farthest 
OQce a year. Indeed I think it more advantag^us 
to pajr oflener; but, if you make them trust you 
kmger^ they must either charge proportionably 
higher, or be losers by your custom. Numbers 
of them fail, every year, from the cruel cause of 
being obliged to giv£ their customers so much 
kmger credit than the dealers, from whom they 
take their goods, wiH allow to thern^ If people 
of fortune considered this, tliey would not defer 
their pa3mients, from mere negligence, as they 
of^n do, to the ruin of whole families. 

Vou must endeavour to acquire skill in pur- 
chasing : in order to this, you should begin now to 
attend to the prices of things, and take every pro- 
per opportunity of learning the real value of every 
thing, as well the mark« whereby you are to clis- 
tinguisli the good from tlie bad. 

In your table, as in your Sese, and in all other 
things, I wish you to aim at propriety and neatness, 
w, if your state demands it, elegance, rather tV»a»^ 
superfluous figure, Ta go beyond your v 
vol.. III. • 2 
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eitlier in dress, or in the appearance of your table, 
indicates a greater fault in your character than to 
be too much within it. It is impossible to enter 
into the minutiae of the table : good sense aiid ob- 
servation on the best models must form your taste, 
and a due regard to what you can afford must re- 
strain it. 

Ladies, who are fond of needlework, generally 
choose to consider tliat as a principal part of good 
housewifely : and, though I cannot look upon it as 
of equal importance with the due regtdatioh of a 
family, yet, in a middling rank, and with a mo- 
derate fortune, it is a necessary part of a woman's 
duty, and a considerable article in expense is 
saved by it Many young ladies make almost 
erery thing they wear ; by which means they can 
make a genteel figure at a small expense. This, 
In }*our station, is tlie most profitable and desira- 
ble kind of work ; and, as much of it as you can do, 
consistently with a due attention to your health, 
to the improvement of yoiu* mind, and to the dis- 
charge of otlier duties, I should think highly com- 
mendable. But, as I do not wish you to impose 
on the world by your appearance, I should be 
contented to see you worse dressed, rather than 
sec }"our whole time employed in preparations for 
it, or any of those hours given to it, which are 
needful to make your body strong- and active by 
^"^rcise, or your mind —*:'—» »-v reading. Ab« 
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solute idleness is inexcusable in a woman, because 
the needle is always at hand for those intervals, 
in which she cannot be otherwise employed. If 
you are industrious, and if yQu keep good hours, 
you will find time for all your proper employ- 
ments. Early rising -and a good disposition of 
time, is essential to economy. The necessary 
orders, and examination into household affairs, 
should be dispatched, as soon in the day, and as 
privately as possible, that they may not interrupt 
your husband or guests, or break in upwn conver- 
sation, or reading, in the remainder of the day. 
If you defer any thing that is necessaiy, you may 
be tempted by company, or by unforeseen avoca- 
tions, to forget, or to neglect it : hurry and irre- 
gularity will ensue, with expensive expedients to 
supply the defect. 

There is in many people, and particularly in 
youth, a strange aversion to regularity, a desire 
to delay what ought to be done immediately, in 
order to do something else, which might as well 
be done afterwards, fie assured, it is of more 
consequence to you than you can conceive, to get 
the better of this idle procrastinating spirit, and to 
acquire habits of constancy and steadiness, even 
in the most trifling matters ; without them there 
can be no regularity, or consistency of action or 
character ; no dependance on your best intentions, 
which a sudden humour may tempt you to 

VOL. III. G 3 
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aside (or a time, and which a thousand unfineseen 
accidents will afterguards render it more and more 
difficult to execute : no one can say what important 
consequences may follow a trivial neglect of this 
kind. For example, I have known one of these 
procrattinatort disoblige^ and gradually lose very 
\*aluable friends, by delaying to write to them so 
long, that, having no good excuse to offer, she 
could not get courage enough to write at all, and 
dropped their correspondence entirely. 

The neatness and order of your house and fbr- 

iiiture is a part of Economy which wiU greatly 

allcct )*our appearance and character, and to 

which }^u must >x>urself give attention since it is 

not possible even for tlie rich and great to rely 

wholly on the care of servants, in such points, 

without their bemg often neglected. The more 

magnificently a house is furnished, the more one 

is disgusted with that air of confusion, which often 

pre^-ails where attention is wanting in the owner. 

But, on the other hand, there is a kind of neatness, 

which gives a huiy the air of a housemaid, and 

makes her excessively troublesome to every body, 

and particularly to her husband : in this, as in aU 

other branches of Economy, I wish you to avoid 

all parade and bustle. Those kdies who pique 

themselves on tlie papticuhu- exceUence of neat- 

ness, are very apt to forget that tlie decent order 

of the house should h. ,1.^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ 
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convenience and pleasure of those who are to be 
in it ; and tliat, if it is converted into a cause of 
trouble and constraint, their husbands and guests 
vould be happier without it. The love of fame, 
that universal passion, will sometimes sliew itself 
on strangely insignificant subjects ; and a person, 
who acts for praise only, will always go beyond 
the mark in every thing. The best sign of a 
house being well governed is that nobody's atten- 
tion is called to any of the little affairs of it, but 
aU goes on so well of course that one is not led to 
make remarks upon any thing, nor to obser^^e any 
cxtraordiiiary effort that produces the general re- 
sult of ease and elegance, which prevails through- 
nut. 

Domestic Economy, and the credit and happi- 
ness of a family, depend so much on the choice 
and proper regulation of servants, that it must be 
considered as an essential part botli of prudence 
and duty. Those, who keep a great number of 
them, have a heavy charge on their consciences, 
and ought to think themselves in some measure 
responsible for the morals and happiness of so 
many of their fellow -creatures, designed like 
themselves for immortality. Indeed the cares of 
domestic management are by no means lighter to 
persons of High rank and fortune, if they perform 
their duty, than to those of a retired station. It is 
with a family, as with a commonwealth, '' 
voxa. III. « 4» 
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numerous and luxurious it becomes, the more 
difficult it is to govern it properly. Though the 
gi-eat are placed above the little attentions and 
employments, to which a private gentlewoman 
must dedicate much of her time, they have a 
larger and more imix)rtant sphere of action, in 
which, if they are indolent and neglectful, the 
whole government of their houue and fortune must 
fall into irregularity, 'whatever number of depu- 
ties they may employ to overlook their affairs, 
they must themselves overlook th6se deputies, 
fmd be ultimately answerable for the conduct of 
the whole. The characters of those' servants 
who are entrusted with power over the rest, can- 
not be too nicely inquired into ; and the mistress 
of the family must be ever watchful over their 
conduct ; at the same time tliat she must care- 
fully avoid every appearance of suspicion, which 
whilst it wounds and injiu'es a worthy ser\'ant, 
only excites the artifice and cunning of an unjust 
one. 

None, who pretend to be friends of religion ai^ 
virtue, should ever keep a domestic, however ex- 
pert in business, whom they know to be guilty of 
immorality. How unbecoming a serious charac- 
ter is it, to say of such an one, " he is a bad man, 
but a good servant !'* What a preference does it 
shew of private convpri''='n''<* to the interests of 
fspciety, which der uld be con. 



^tmitly discountenanced, especiaOy in every one's 
own household ; and that the sober, honest, and 
industrious, should be sure of finding encourafre- 
ment and reward, in the houses of those who 
maintain respectable characters. Such persons 
should be invaiiably stiict and peremptory with 
j^gard to tlie behaviour of their servants, in every 
thing which concerns the general plan of domestic 
government ; but should by no means be severe 
on small faults, since nothing so much weakens 
authority as frequent chiding. Whilst they require 
precise obedience to their rules, they must pro^e, 
by their general conduct, that these rules are tlie 
eifect not of humour, but of reason. It is wonder- 
ful that tliose, who are careful to conceal their ill- 
temper from strangers, should be indifferent how 
peevish and even contemptibly capricious they 
appear before their servants, on whom tlieir good 
name so much depends, and from whom they can 
hope for no real respect, when their weakness is 
so apparent. When once a servant can say, " I 
eantiot do any tiling to please my mistress to-day,*^ 
alt authority is lost 

Those who continually change their servants, 
and complain of perpetual ill-usage, have good 
reason to beUeve that the fault is in themselves, 
and that they do not know how to govern. Few 
indeed possess the skill to unite authoritv with 
l^dness, or are capable of that stea*' 

VOL. III. G S 
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forinly reasonable conduct, which alone can main- 
tain true dignity and command a willing* and at- 
tentive obedience. Let us not forget tiiat human 
nature is the same in all stations. If you can con- 
vince your servants, that you have a generous and 
considerate regard to their health, tlieir interest, 
and their reasonable gratifications ; tliat you im- 
pose no commands but what are fit and right, nor 
ever reprove but with justice and temper ; wbf 
should you imagine tliat tliey will be insensible to 
the. good they receive, or whence suppose them 
incapable of esteeming and prizing such a mis- 
tress I I could never, without indignation, hear it 
said that " sei^vants have no gratitude ;" as if the 
condition of servitude excluded tlie virtues of hu* 
manity. The truth is, masters and mistresses 
have seldom any real claim to gratitude. They 
think highly of what they bestow, and little of the 
service they receive ; they consider only their own 
convenience, and seldom reflect on the kind of 
life their servants pass with them : they do aot 
ask themselves, whether it is such an one as is 
consistent with the preservation of theu* health, 
their morals, their leisure for religious duties, or 
with a proper share of the enjoyments and com- 
forts of life. The dissipated manners, which now 
•o generally prevail, perpetual absence from home, 
and attendance on assemblies or at public places, 
is, in all these respect- r.o»«:«:^.,j, ^ ^^ whole 
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household, and to the men servants absolutely 
niinous. Their only resource, in the tedious hours 
of waiting, whilst their masters and ladies are en« 
gaged in diversions, is to find out something of the 
same kind for themselves. 1 hus are they led into 
gaming, drinking, extravagance, and bad com- 
pany ; and thus, by a natural progression, they be- 
come distpest and dishonest. That attachment 
and affiance, which ought to subsist between the 
dependant and his protector, are destroyed. The 
roaster looks on his attendants as thieves and trai- 
tors, whUstthe^consider him as one, whose money 
only gives him power over them, and, who uses 
that power, without the least regard to their wel- 
&re. 

• " The fool saith, I have no firiends ; I have no 
^anks for all my good deeds, and they that eat 
my bread speak evil of me." Thus foolishly do 
those complain^ who choose their servants, as well 
as their fHends, without discretion, or who treat 
thenv in a manner that no worthy person will bear. 
1 have been often shocked at the want of polite- 
ness, by which masters and mistresses sometimes 
provoke impertinence from their servants : a gen- 
tleman, who would resent to death an imputation 
of falsehood from his equal, will not scruple, with- 
out proofi to accuse his servant of it, in the gross- 
est terms. 1 have heard the most insolent con- 
tempt of tlie whole class expressed at * 

• Cedutk XX. 16. 
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whilst five or six of them attended bebind the 
chairs, who, the company seemed to think, were 
without senses, without understanding-, or the na- 
tural feelings of resentment .* these are cruel inju- 
ries, and will be retorted in some way or other. 

If you, my dear, live to be at the head of a 
family, I hope you will not only avoid all injurious 
treatment of your domestics, but behave to them 
with that courtesy and good-breeding, which will 
heighten their respect as well as their afiection. 
If, on any occasion, tiiey do more than you have a 
right to require, g^ve them at least the reward of 
seeing tliat they have obliged you. If, in your 
service, they have any hardship to endure, let 
them see that you are concerned for the necessity 
of imposing it. When they are sick, give them 
all the attention and every comfort in your power, 
with a free heart and kind countenance ; * «*not 
blemishing thy good deeds, nor using uncomfort- 
able words, when thou givest any tiling. Is not 
a word better than a gift ? but both are with a 
gracious man ! A fool will upbraid churlishly, and 
a gift of the envious consumeth the eyes.** 

Whilst you tims endear yourself to all your ser- 
vants, you must ever carefully avoid making a 
favourite of any ; unjust distinctions, and weak 
indulgences to one, will of course excite envy 
and hati'cd in the rest. Your favouiite may esta- 

• Ecclus. XTiii. 
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blish whatener abuses she pleases ; none will darft 
to complain against her, and you will be kept ig- 
norant of her ill practices, but, will feel the effects 
of them, by finding all your other servants uneasy 
in their places, and, perhaps, by being obliged 
continually to change them. 

When they have spent a reasonable time in' 
your service, and have behaved conunendably, you 
ought to prefer them, if it is in your power, or to 
recommend them to a better provision. The hope 
of this keeps alive attention and gratitude and is 
^ the proper support of industry. Like a parent, 
you should keep in view their establishment in 
someway« that may preserve their old age from 
indigence ; and to this end, you should endeavour 
to inspire them with care to lay up part of their 
gains, and constantiy discourage in them all vanity 
in dress and extravagance in idle expenses. That 
you are bound to promote their eternal as well as 
temporal welfiure, you cannot doubt, since, next to 
your children, they are your nearest dependants. 

You ought therefore to instruct them as far as 
you are able, furnish them with good books suited 
to their capacity, and see that they attend the 
public wcMTship of God : and you must take care 
so to pass the sabbath-day as to allow them time, 
on that day at least, for reading and reflection 
at home, as well as for attendance at church. 
Though this is a part of your religious dut- 
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mention it here, because it is also a part of family 
management : for tlie same reason, 1 shall here 
take occasion earnestly to recommend family 
prayers, which are useful to all, but more i>arti- 
cularly to servants ; who, being constantly era- 
ployed, are led to the neglect of private prayer i 
and whose ignorance makes it very difficult lor 
them to frame devotions for themselves, or to 
choose proper helps, amidst the numerous books 
of superstitious or entiiusiastic nonsense, which 
are printed for that purpose. Even in a political 
light, this practice is eligible, since the idea, 
which it will give them' of your regularity and 
decency, if not counteracted by othe^ parts of 
your conduct, will probably increase their respect 
for you, and will be some restraint, at least on 
their outward behaviour, though it should fail of 
that inward influence, which in general may be 
hoped from it. 

The prudent distribution of your charitable gifts 
may not improperly be considered as a branch of 
economy, since the great duty of alms-giving 
cannot be truly fulfill^ without a diligent atten- 
tion so to manage, the sums you can spare as to 
produce the most real good to your feUow*<:rea« 
tiu«s. Many are willing to give money, who will 
not bestow their time and consideration, and who 
therefore often hurt the community, when they 
mean to do good tp individuals. The larger are 
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your funds, the stronger is the call upon you to 
exert your industry and care in disposing of them 
properly. It seems impossible to give rules for 
this, as every case is attended with a variety of 
circumstances which must all be considered. In 
general, charity is most useful, when it is appro- 
priated to animate the industry of the young, to 
procure some ease and comforts to old age, and 
to support in sickness those whose daily labour 
is their only maintenance in health. They, wh9 
are fallen into indigence, from circumstances of . 
ease and plenty, and in whom education and habit 
have added a thousand wants to those of nature, 
must be considered with the tenderest sympathy, 
by every feeling heart. It is needless to say that 
to such the bare support of existence is scarcely 
a benefit ; and that the delicacy and liberality of 
the manner, in which relief is here offered, can 
alone make it a real act of kindness. In great 
families, the waste of provisions, sufficient for 
the support of many poor ones, is a shocking 
abuse of the gifts of providence : nor should any 
lady think it beneath her to study the best means 
of preventing it, and of employing the refuse of 
luxury in tlie relief of the poor. Even the small- 
est families may ^ve some assistance in tliis way, 
if care is taken that nothing be wasted. 

I am sensible, my dear child, that very littl 
more can be gathered from what I have said 
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which ivillbe the grace md crowa of all your at* 
tamments, is the earnest wish of 

Your ever affectiooate. 



LETTER Ym. 

ON POUTBNSSS AND AOOOMPLISBIIENTS. 

Whilst you labour to enrich your mind \nth 
the essential virtues of Christianity, with pie^, 
h^nevolence, ikieekness, humility, integrity, and 
parity; and to make yourself useful in domestic 
management, I would not have 'my dear child ne- 
glect to pursue those graces and acquirements, 
which may set her virtue in the most advantage- 
ous light, adorn her manners, and enlarge her 
understanding: and this, not in the spirit of vanity*, 
but in the innocent and laudable view of render- 
ing herself more usefid and pleasing to her fetlow- 
creatures, and consequently more acceptaUe to 
God. Politeness of behaviour, and the attain- 
ment of such branches of knowledge and -such 
arts and accomplishments as are proper to your 
sex, capacity, and station, will prove so valuable . 
to yourself through life, and will make you so de- 
sirable a companion, that the neglect of them may 
reasonably be deemed a neglect of duty ; since it 
is undoubtedly our duty to cultivate the powers 
entrusted to us, and to vender ourselves as perfect 
a^ we cvi. 
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work of it ; and, if to this is added a good under- 
standing, appUed industriously to this purpose, I 
think it can hardly fail of attaining all that is 
essential in it. Particular modes and ceremonies 
of behaviour vary in cUfJerent countries, and even 
in difierent parts of the same town. These can 
only be learned by observation on the manners of 
those who are beat skilled in them, and by keep- 
ing what is called good company. But the prin- 
ciples of politeness are the same in all places. 
Wherever there are human beings, it must be 
impolite to hurt the temper or to shock the pas- 
sions of those you converse with. It must every 
where be good breeding, to set your companions 
in the most advantageous point of light, by giving 
each the opportunity of displaying their most 
agreeable talents, and by careftiUy avoiding all 
occasions of exposing their defects i to exert your 
own endeavours to please, and to amuse, but not 
to outshine them ; to give each their due share of 
attention and notice, not engrossing the talk when 
others are desirous to speak, nor, suffering the 
conversation to flag, for want of introducing some- 
thing to continue or renew a subject} not to push 
your advantages in argument so far that your an- 
tagonist cannot retreat with honour : in short, it 
is an universal duty in society to consider others 
more than yourself; "in honour preferring on< 
another." Christi^ty, in this nde, gives f 
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vMdi will gettendly preMFve yon from Miy great 
indeconim, and will secure yoa from that tidiculey 
wtiieb is the panishnaaitof afieetatien nther than 
of SgHonuiGe. People of sense will never despise 
you, whilst you act nativally ; irat, the moment yoa 
attempt to step out of your own cbaractery you 
make yourself an <;ibjeet of just ridicule. 

Many are of opimon that a very youn^ woman 
can hardly be too silent and reserved in company ; 
and ceitamlyy nothing is so disgusting in youth as 
pertness and self«eonoeit But, modesty should 
be distinguished from an awkward bashfulneas^ 
and silenee should only be enjoined, when it would 
be forward and im|iertioent to talk. There ate 
tnany proper opportunities for a pA^ ycung even 
as you are, to speak in company, with advan- 
tage to herself; and if she does it without conceit 
or aflfeet&tion, she will always be more pleasing 
than those, vi/ho sit like statues wi&oot sense or 
motioii. When you are sSent, your looks should 
shew your attention and presence to the company : 
a respectUd and earnest attention is the most 
delicate kind of praise, and never fails to gratify 
and please. You must appear to be interested in 
what is said, and endeavour to improve yourself 
by it : if you understand the subject well enough 
to ask now and then a pertinent question, or if you 
can mention any circumstances relating to it ths' 
have not before been taken notice of, this will 
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The desire of laugliin^ will make such inconside- 
rate young persons find a subjiect of ridicule, 
even in the most respectable characters. Old 
age, which, if not disgraced by vice or affecta- 
tion, has the justest title to reverence, will be 
mimicked and insulted ; and even personal de- 
fects and infirmities will too often excite contempt 
and abuse, instead of compassion. If you have 
ever been led into such an action, my dear girl, 
call it seriously to mind, when you are confessing 
your faults to Almighty God : and, be fully per- 
suaded, that it is not one of the leitt which you 
have to repent of. You will be immediately con- 
vinced of this, by comparing it with the great rule 
of justice, that of doiiig to all as you would they 
should do unto you. No person living is insensi- 
ble to the injury of contempt, nor is there any 
talent so invidious, or so certain to create ill will, 
as that of ridicule. The natural eifects of years, 
which all hope to attain, and the infirmities of tlie 
body, which none can prevent, are surely of all 
others the most improper objects of mirth. There 
are subjects enough that are innocent, and on 
which you may freely indulge the vivacity of 
your spirits ; for I would not condemn you to 
perpetual seriousness ; on the contrary, I delight 
ik a joyous temper, at all ages, and particularly 
It yours. Delicate and good natured railler 
amongst equal firicnds, if pointed only agair 
yoi«. III. h3 
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such trifling errort as the owner can hetttBy job 
to laugh at» or such qualities as they do not pique 
themselves upon, is both agreeable and usefiii ; 
but then it must be oflnred in perfect kindness 
and sincere good-humour $ if tinctured with the 
least degree of malice, its sting becomes venom- 
ous and detestable. The person rallied should 
have hbetty and ability to return the jest, which 
must be dropped upon the first appearance of its 
aiiecting the temper. 

You wUi wonder, peihaps, when I tell you thst 
there are sftne characters in tiie woiU, which I 
u-ould freely allow you to langfa at, though not in 
their presence. Extravagant vanity, and affecta- 
tion, are the natural subjects of ridicule, which 
is their proper punishment. When you see old 
people, insteadof maintaining the dignity of their 
years, struggling against nature to conceal them, 
aifecting the graces and imitating the lollies of 
youth ; or a young person afeuming the impor- 
tance and solemnity of old age, 1 do not wish 
you to be insensible to the ridicule of such ab- 
surd deviations from truth and nature. You sre 
welcome to laugh, when you leave the company, 
provided you lay up a lesson for yourself at the 
same time, and remember, that unless you im- 
prove your mind whilst you are young, you also 
will be an insignificant fixil in old age ; and thst, 
if you are presummg and aitogant in youth, vqu 
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are as ridiculotts aa an old wdman ^ith a head* 
dress of ik>wers. 

In a young lady's behaviour towsids gentleman, 
great delicacy is certainly required ; yet, 1 believe, 
women oftener err from too great a consciousness 
of the supposed views of men than from inatten- 
tion to those views, or want of caution against 
them. You are at present rather too yowng to 
want rules on this subject ; but I could wish that 
you sitould behave almost in tiie same manner 
three years hence as now ; and retain the simpli- 
city and innocence of childhood witli the sense 
and dignity of riper years. Men of loose morals 
or impertinent behaviour must always be avoided : 
or, if at any time you are obliged to be in their 
company, you must keep them at a distance by 
cold civility. But, with regard to those gentle- 
men, whom your parents tliink it proper for you 
to converse with, and who give no offence by their 
own manners, to them I wish you to behave with 
the same frankness and simplicity as if they lyere 
of your own sex. If you have natural modesty, 
you will never transgress its bounds, whilst you 
converse with a man, as one rational creature with 
another, without any view to the possibility of a 
lover or admirer, where nothing of that kind is 
profest ; where it is, 1 hope, you Mrill ever be equal, 
ty a stranger to coquetry and prudery ; and that 
yoa will be able to distinguish the effects of real 
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esteem and love from idle gallantry and unmean- 
ing fine speeches : the slighter notice yon take 
of these last, the better ; and that, rather with 
good hamonred contempt than with aifected 
gravity : but the first moat be treated with seri- 
ousness and well bred sincerity : not giving the 
least encouragement which you do not mean, nor 
assuming* urs of contempt, where it is not de- 
sensed. But this belongs to a subject, which I 
have touched upon in a former letter. I have 
already told you that you will be unsafe in evezy 
step which leads to a serious attachment, unless 
you consult your parents, firom the first mom^it 
you apprehend anything 6f that sort to be intend- 
ed ; let them be your first confidants, and let ■ 
every part of your conduct, in such a case^ be 
particularly directed by them. 

With regard to accomplishments, the chief of 
tliese is a competent share of reading, widi cho- 
sen and properly regulated ; and of this I shall 
speak more largely hereafter. Dancing and the 
knowledge of the French tongue are now so uni- 
versal that they cannot be dispensed \nth in the 
education of a gentlewoman; and indeed they 
both are useful as well as ornamental ; the first, 
by fbrming and strengthening the body, and im- 
mg the carriage : the second, by opening a 
* ^ nf entertainment and improvement for 
believe there are more agreeable 
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books of female titeratiire in French than in my 
other language ; sod, as they are not less com- 
monly talked of than l^n^lish booksj you roust 
often feel mortified in company, if you are too 
ignomnt to read tliem. Italian would be easily 
leaiDt aHer French^ and, if j'ou have leisure and 
opportunity, may be worlli your gainins^, though 
in yourstation of life it is by no means necessary. 
To wxite a free and legible hand, and to under- 
stand common arithmetic, are indispensable re- 
qmsites. 

As to lausic and drawing, I would only wish 
vou to follow as Genius leads : you have some 
torn fcft the -first, and I should be sorry to see you 
ne^ectatident, which will at least afibrd you an 
innocent amusement, though it should not enable 
you to give much pleasure to your fnends : I think 
the use of both these arts is more for yourself than 
for others : it is but seldom tliat a private person 
has leisure or application enough to gain any high 
degree of excellence in tlicm ; and your own par- 
^ family are perhaps the only persons who 
would not much ratlier be entertained by the per- 
ibrmance of a professor than by yours : but, witli 
regard to yourself, it is of great consequence to 
have the power of filling up agreeably those inter- 
vals of time, which too often hang 'heavily on the 
hand» of a woman, if her lot be cast in a retired 
situation. Besides this, it is certain that ever 
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tJoQs of all the most vAluable productionB of anti- 
quity, besides the multitude of original authofs 
which they furnish ; and these axe much more 
than sufficient to store your mind with as many 
ideas as you will knpw how to manage. The 
danger of pedantry and presumption in a woman» 
of her exdtting envy in one sex and jealousy in 
the other, of her exchanging the graces of ima^ 
gination for the severity and preciseness of a 
scholar, would be, I own, sufficient to frighten 
ne from the ambition of seeuig my girl remark- 
able for learning. Such objections are perhaps 
still stronger with regard to the abstruse sciences. 
Whatever tendsto embellish your fancy, to en- 
lighten your understanding, and furnish you with 
ideas' to reflect upon when alone, or to converse 
opoD in company, is certainly well worth your 
ttquisition. The wretched expedient, to which 
ignorance so often drives our sex, of caUing in 
iluider to enliven the tedious insipidity of conver- 
Mtion, would alone be a strong reason for enrich- 
iog your mind with innocent subjects of entertain- 
iBe&t, which may render you a fit companion for 
penons of sense and knowledge, from whom you 
^Y reap the most desirable improvements : for^ 
^ugfa I think reading indispensably necessary to 
^ due cultivation of your mind, I prefer the con- 
^'crsation of such yersons to every other method 
of instruction : but, this you cannot hope to en^' 
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unless you quaiUy yourself to bear a pait in such 
society, by» at least, a moderate share of reading. 

Thoug^h religion is the most important of ail 
your pursuits, there are not many books on that 
•ubjecty which I should recommend to you at pre- 
sent Controversy is wholly improper at your 
age, and it is also too soon for you to inquire into 
the eiridence of the truth of revelation, or to study 
the difficult parts of scripture : when tliese shall 
come before you, there are many excellent books, 
from which you may receive great assistance. At 
present, practical divinity, clear of superstition 
and enthusiasm, but addressed to the heart* and 
written with a warmth and spirit capable of excit- 
ing in it pure and rational piety, is what I w i^ii 
you to meet with. 

The principal study, I would recommend, is 
hUtory. I know of notliing equally pipper to en- 
tertain and improve at the same time, or that is 
so likely to form and strengthen your judgment, 
and, by giving you a liberal and comprehensive 
view of human nature, in some measure to supply 
the defect of tliat experience, which is usually 
attained too late to be of much service to us. Let 
me add, that more materials for conversation are 
supplied by this kind of knowledge, than by almost 
anv other ; but I have more to say to you on this 
t in A &.ture letter. 
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The &culty, in which women usually most excel, 
is that of imag^atlon ; anid, when properiy culti- 
vated, it becomes the source of all that is most 
chaiming^ in society. Nothing you can read will 
so much contribute to the improvement of this 
faculty as poetry t which, if applied to its true 
ends, adds a thousand charms to those sentiments 
of religion, virtue, generosity, and delicate ten- 
derness, by which the human soul is exalted and 
refined, f hope, you are not deficient in natural 
taste fiir this enchanting art, but that you Will find 
It one of your g^atest pleasures to be conversant 
with the best poets, whom oiu* language can bring 
ytm acquainted with, particularly those immortal 
ornaments of our nation, Shakeapear and Milton. 
The first is not only incomparably the noblest 
genius in dramatic poetry, but the greatest master 
of nature, and the most perfect characteriser of 
iBen and manners : in this last point of view, I 
tbisk him inestimable ; and I am persuaded, that, 
in the course of your life, you wOl seldom 6ad oe- 
<^iiMi to correct those observiations on human 
lutue, and those principles of morality, ndiich 
pQ may extract from his capital pieces. You will 
St first find his language difKcult; but,if you take 
the assistance of a friend, who understands it well, 
)M will by degraes enter into his manner of 
phraseology, and perceive a thousand beautiet, 
vhich at first Uy buiM in obsolete wocds «r 
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uncoutli constructions. The admirable Essct^ on 
Sbakespear which has lately appeared, so much to 
the honour of our sex, will open your mind to the 
peculiar excellences of this author, and enlighten 
your judgment on dramatic poetry in genera^ 
with such force of reason and brilliancy of wit ss 
cannot fail to delight as well as instruct you. 

Our great English poet, Milton, is as far above 
my praise as his Paradite Lott is above any tluog 
which I am able to read, except the sacred 
writers. The sublimity of his subject sometimes 
leads him into abstruseness ; but many parts of 
\ns great poem are easy to all comprehensions, 
and must find their way directly to every heart 
by the tenderness and delicacy of his sentiments, 
in which h& is not less atrikingly excellent than 
in the richness and sublimity of his imagination. 
Addison's criticism in the Spectators, written with 
that beauty, elegance, and judgment, which dis- 
tinguish all his writings, witt assist you to under- 
stand and to relish this poem. 

It is needless to recommend to yoi^the transU- 
tions of Homer and Virgil, which every body 
reads that reads at all. You must have heard 
that Homer is esteemed the father of poetiy, the 
original from whence all the modems, not except- 
ing MiHon himself, borrow some of their greatest 
beauties, and from whom they extract those mk^ 
for <*" **^'"' • which are found qioet agreeable 
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to natoie and true taste. Virgil^ you knaw, is 
the next in rank amongst the chissics ; you will 
read his Eneid with extreme pleasure, if ever you 
are able to read Italian, in Annibal Caro's trans- 
lation ; the idiom of the' Latin and Italian lan- 
guages being more alike, it is, I believe, much 
closer, yet preserves more of tlie spirit of the ori' 
ginal than the English translations. 

For the rest, fame will point out to you the 
mostconsiderable of our poets ; and I would not 
exclude any of name, among those whose morality 
18 unexceptionable ; but of poets as of all other 
authors, I wish you to read only such as are pro- 
perly recommended to you ; since there are many 
who debase their divine art, by abusing it to the 
purposes of vice and impiety. If you could read 
poetry with a judicious friend, who would lead 
your judgment to a true discernment of its beau- 
ties and defects, it would inexpressibly heighten 
both your pleasure and improvement. But, before 
you enter upon this, some acquaintance with the 
Meatben Mythology is necessary. I think that 
you must before now have met with some book 
under the title of The Pantheon ; And, if once you 
know as much of the gods and goddesses as the 
most common books on the subject will tell you, 
the rest may be learned by reading Homer : but 
then you must particularly attend to him in this 
view. I do not expert you to penetrate tb'^ 
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fttinerous mysteries ; those tmazingp depcfas of 
tnonility, religion, and metaphysics ; which some 
pretend to have discovered in his mythology ; but, 
to know the names and principal offices of the 
gods and goddesses, with some idea of their mond 
meaning, seems requirite to the understao^ng 
ahnost any poetical composition. As an instance 
of the moral fHUanitif I speak of, I will mention 
an obserration of Bossuet, that Homer's poetry 
was particularly recommended to the Greeica by 
the superiority which he ascribes to tiiem over 
the Asiatics ( this superiority is shewn in the 
Uiad, not only in the conquest of Asia bj the 
Greeks, and in the actual destruction of its oapi- 
tal, but in the division and aRsngement of the 
gods, who took part with the contending nations. 
On the side of Asia was Vtmu ; that is, seivoal 
passion, pleasure, and effeminacy. One the mdt 
of Greece was yuno / that is, matnmly gruviiy and 
conjug^ love ; together with Mercury^ invention 
and eloquence ; and yupiter^ or political wisdom. 
On the side of Asia was Mar^i who represents 
brutal valour and b&id fury. On that of Greece 
was Pallfu i that is, military disci|ime, and bra- 
very, guarded by judgement 

This, and many other instances that might be 
produced, will shew you how much of the beauty 
of the poet's art must be lost to you, without some 
notion of '1 personages. Boys, in 
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their aehootlMining, faaire this kind of knowled^ 
imptea^ied oa their minds bf a variety of books i 
but woBMiv wbo do not go through the same 
course of instruction, «re very apt to forget what 
little they read or hear on the subject : I advise 
you tberdbre never to lose an opportunity of in* 
quiring Into the meaning of any thing you meet 
with in poetry, or in pitting, aMuding to the lus^ 
tory of any of <the heathen deities, and of obtaining 
from some friend an ex^anation of its connexion 
with true history, or of its allegorical reference to 
m er al i iy or to physics. 

Katural philosof^y, in. the largest sense of the 
expression, is too wide a field for you to under- 
take ; but, the study of nature, as far as may suit 
your powers and opportunities, you will find a 
most sul^me entertaimnent : the objects of this 
study are aH the stupendous works of the Almighty 
Hand that lie within the reach of our observation. 
In the works of man perfection is aimed at, but» 
it can only be found in those of the Creator., The 
eontemplation of perfection must produce deKght, 
Mid every natural object around you would ofier 
tlus deUght, if it could attract your attention : if 
you survey the earth, every leaf that tronables in 
the breeze, every blade of grass beneath your feet 
is a wonder as absolutely beyond the reach of hu- 
man fot to imitate as the construction of the uni- 
verse. Endless pleftsares, to tibose who have - 
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t«8te fortbem, migiit be derived from the endless 
variety to be found in the compositioa of this glebe 
iuid its inhabitants. The fossil, the vegetable^ okod 
the animal world, graduaUy imng in the scale of 
excellence ; the innumerable species of each, still 
preserving their specific difiereaces from a^ to 
f^g^i yet of which no two individuals axe ever per- 
fectly alike, afford such a range for observalioo 
and inquiry as might engross the whole tem of 
our short life if followed minutely. Besides all 
the animal creation obvious to our unassisted 
senses, the eye, aided by philosc^hical inventioDs, 
sees myriads ot creatures, which by the ignorant 
are not known to have existence : it sees aU na- 
ture teem with life ; every jBuid, each part of 
every vegetable and animal, swann with its pecu- 
liar inhabitants ; invisible to the naked eye, but 
as perfect in. all their parts, and enjoying life as 
indisputably as the elephant or the whale. 

But, if from the earth, and from these minute 
wonders, the philosophic eye is raised towards 
the Heavens, what a stupendous scene theie opens 
to its view ! those brilliant lights tliat sparkle to 
the eye of ignorance as gems adorning the sky, 
or as lamps to guide the traveller by night, assume 
an importance that amazes the understandii^ ! 
they appear to be loorids, formed like ours for a 
variety of inhabitants ; or timt, enlightening num- 
berless other worlds too distant for our discovery ! 
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I shall ever remember the astonisiunent and rap- 
ture with which my mind received this idea, when 
I was about your age ; it was then perfectly new 
to ine« and it is impossible to describe the sensa- 
tion 1 felt from the glorious, boundless prospect of 
infinite beneficence bursting at once upon my 
imagination ! Who can contemplate such a scene 
unmoved I If your curiosity is excited to enter 
upon tliis noble inquir}% a few books on the sub- 
ject, and those of the easiest sort, with some of 
the common experiments, may be sufficient for 
your purpose ; which is to enlarge your mind, and 
to excite in it the most ardent gratitude and pro- 
found adoration towards that g^at and good 
Being, who exerts his boundless power in commu- 
nicating various portions of happiness tlirough ail 
the immense regions of creation. 

Moral philosophy, as it relates to human actions, 
is of still higher importance than the study of na- 
ture. The works of tlie ancients on this subject 
are universally said to be entertaining as well as 
instructive, by those who can read them in their 
orig^l languages ; and such of them as are well 
translated will undoubtedly, some years hence, 
afford you great pleasure and improvement. You 
will also find many agreeable and useful books, 
written originally in French, and in English, on 
morals and manners : for the present, there are 
works, which, without assuming the solemn air -- '' 
veL. III. I 
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flttfesopfayy will enli^ten your nind on tliese 
•ubjecta* and introduce instnicliGQ in nn easier 
dteflsr ofthisaortaie nnnjof tbemonleaaaya, 
that have afipeaied in periodical papers ; wfaidi» 
vhen excellent in their kind^.a» are the Spec- 
taiorsy Guardiatu, Mamblen^ and Jthtmtwrars s 
are paxticohufy nseftdto youag pe^yile^ as they 
conqxehend a great yariety of sobjects ; intro- 
duce many ideas and obserrations that are new io 
them; and lead to a haint of reflecting on die 
characters and events that come before them in 
real life, which 1 consider as the best exercise of 
the understan^g. 

Books on taste and criticism will hereafter be 
more proper for you than at present : whatever 
can improve your discernment, and render jour 
taste elegant and just, must be of great conse^ 
qaence to yoor enjoyments as well as to the embel- 
lishment of your understanding. 

I would by no means exclude the kind of read- 
ing, which youi^ people are naturaSy most fimd 
of; though I think the greatest care should be 
taken in the choice of those Jictitious ^torie*, that 
so enchant the mind, most of which tend to in- 
flame the passions of youth, whilst the chief pur- 
pose of education should be to moderate and re- 
strain them. Add to this, that both the writing 
and sentiments of moat novels and romances are 
such as are only proper to vitiate your s^le, and 
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to mislead your heml and understanding. Tbr 

expectation of extraordinaiy adventures, wfaidi 

seldom ever happen to the sober and prudent part 

of mankind, and 'the admiration of extravagant 

passions and absurd conduct, are some of the 

usual fruits of this kind of reading; which, when 

a young .woman makes it her chief amusement, 

generally renders her ridiculous in conversation, 

and miserably wrong-headed in her pursuits and 

behaviour. There are however woik9 of this 

class, in which excellent morafify is joined with 

the most lively pictures of the human mind, and 

with , aU that can entertain the imagination and 

interest the heart. But, 1 roust repeatedly exhort 

you, never to read any tiling of the sentimental 

kind, without taking ihe judgment of your best 

iiiends in the choice.; for, I am persuaded, that 

the indiscriminate reading of such kind of books 

corrupts more female hearts than any other cause 

^l^faatsoever. 

Before I close this correspondence, I shall point 
out the course of histoiy I wish you to pursue, and 
give you my thoughts of geography and chrono* 
logy, some knowledge of both being, in my opin- 
ion, necessary to tlie reading of history with any 
advantage. 

I am, my dearest niece. 

Your ever aifcctipnate. 
VOL. jy. ? 2 
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LETTER IX. 

ON GGOGRAPHT AND CHRONOLOGY. 

Mjr Dear Niece, 
I HAVE told you that you will not be able to 
read history, with much pleasure, or advantage, 
witliout some, little knowledge of Geography and 
Chronology. They are both very easily attained, 
I mean in the degree that will be necessary for 
you. You must be sensible that you can know 
but little of a country, whose situation with re- 
spect to the rest of the world you are entirely 
ignorant of, atid that, it is to little purpose that 
you are able to mention a fact, if you cannot near- 
ly, ascertain the time in which it happened, which 
alone, in many cases, gives importance to the fac^ 
itself 

In Geography, the easiest of all "sciences, and 
the best adapted to the capacity of children, I 
suppose you to have made some beginning; to 
know at least the figure of the earth ; the sup- 
posed lines ; the degrees ; how to measure dis- 
tances ; and a few of the common terms: if you 
do not already know these, two or three lessons 
will be sufficient to attain them : the rest is the 
rk of memory, and is easily gained by reading 
I maps^; for I do not wish your knowl/edge to 
^terly, but such only qs is neces- 
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:»apy for the purpose of understanding history, 

and, without which, even a newspaper would be 

unintelligible. It may be sufficient' for this end, 

if, with respect to ancient Geography, you have a 

general idea of the situation of all tJie gi*eat states, 

without being able precisely to ascertain their 

limits. * But, in the modem, you ought to know 

the bounds and extent of every state in Europe, 

and its situation with respect to the rest. " The 

other parts of the world will requii-e less accurate 

knowledge, except with regard to the European 

settlements. 

It may be an useful and agreeable method, 
when you Irtim the situation of any important 
country, to join with that knowledge some one or 
two leading facts or circumstances conceniing it, 
80 that its particular property mjiy always put you 
in mind of tlie situation, and the situation, in like 
manner, recall Ihe particular property. When, 
for instance, you learn in what part of the globe 
to find Ethiopia, to be jtold at the same time that, 
in that vast unknown tract or country, the Chris- 
tian religion was once the religion of the state, 
would be of service, because the geographical 
and historical knowledge would assist each other. 
Thus, to join with Egypt, the nurse and parent of 
arts and of superstition f with Persia, shocking des' 
potism and perpetual revolutions; with ancient 
Greece, freedom and 'genius f with Scythia, bar 
VOL. XXI, *i ^ 
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Mttt and tonqyetf, are hints wfaidi fou : 
use of as you please. Perhaps aimexwy to taaj 
country the idea of some familiar ftma wliidi it 
most resembles may at first assist yaa to retsn a 
general notion of it ; thus Italy has been called a 
isot, and Europe compared to a wmum nttv^. 

The difference of the ancient and modem 
of places is somewhat perplesdng; the most 
portant should be known by both names at the 
same time, and you must endeavour to fix a few 
of those which are of motft consequence so atroog- 
ly in your mind, by thinking of them, and being 
•flen told oC them, that the ancient name stiaH 
•Iwava caU up the modem one to your memoiy, 
and the modem the ancient : such as the Egean 
Sea, now The Archipelago f The Peloponnesus, 
now The Mortas Crete, Candiat Gaul, Frances 
Babylon, Magdaig Bysantium, to which the Ro- 
aians transplanted their seat of empire, Oor^tan' 
tinopie, &c. 

There have been so many ingenious conlri^ 
vances to make Geography easy and amusing, 
that I cannot hope to add any thing of much ser- 
vice ; I would only prevail with you not to neglect 
acquiring, by whatever method pleases you best, 
that share of knowledge in it, which you win find 
necessary, and which is so easily attained ; and I 
fntreat that you would leam it in such a manner 
m P>^itmyqvif min^S9^atit t^ay nolbe 1m| 
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and fbrgiottien among other childish acquisitions, 
but that it may remain ready for use through the 
rest of your life. 

Chronology indeed has more of difficulty ; but, 
if you do not bewilder yourself by attempting to 
learn too much and too minutely at first, you need 
not despair of gaining enough for the purpose of 
reading history with pleasure and utility. 

Chronology may be naturally divided into three 
parts, tAe Anf:ieta, the jMSddle and the Modem. 
With respect taall these the best direction that 
can be g^ven is to fix on some periods or epochas, 
which, by being often mentioned and thought of, 
ezfdained and referred to, will at last be so deep- 
ly engraven on the memory, that they will be 
teady to present themselves whenever you call lor 
them % these indeed should be few, apd ought to 
be well chosen, for their importance, since they 
are to serve as elevated stations to the mind, from 
which it may look backwards and forwards upon 
a great variety of facts. 

Till your more learned fiiends shall supply you 
with better, I will take the liberty to recommend 
the following, which I have found (^service to 
myself. 

In the ancient chronology, you will find thera 
were four thousand years fixtm the creation to the 
redemption of man ; and that Noah and hife 

VOL. III. z 4 
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family were miraculously preserved in the atk 
1650 years after Adam's creation. 

As there is no history, except that in the Bible, 
of any thing before the flood, we may set outfixjm 
that great event, which happened as I have said 
above, in the year of the world 1650. 

The 2350 years, which passed frpm tlie delug« 
to our Saviour's birth, may be thus divided- There 
have been four' successive Empires called Uni- 
versal, because they extended over a gi-eat part of 
the then known world ; these are usually distin- 
guished by the name of The Four great Monar- 
chie* : the three first of them are included in 
ancient Chronology, and begun and ended in the 
following manner : 

1st, The Assyrian Empire, founded by Nim- 
rod in the year of the world 1800,. ended under 
•Sai-danapalus in 3250, endured 1450 yeai-s. 

The Median, though not accounted one of the 
four gi'eat monarchies, being conquests of rebels 
on the Assyrian empu*e, comes in here for about 
"200 years. 

2d, The Persian Empire, which began un- 
der Cyrus, in the year of the world 3450, ended 
in Darius in 3670, before Christ 330, lasted a littic 
more than 200 years. 

3d, The Grecian Empire, begun under 
Alexander the Great in 3670, was soon after his 
death dismembered by his successors, but the 
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different parcels into which they divided it were 
possessed by their respective families, till the 
famous Cleopatra, the last of the race of Ptolemy, 
one of Alexander's captuns who reigned in Egypt, 
was conquered by Julius Czsai*, about half a cen-* 
tuty before our Lord's birth, which is a term of 
about 300 years. 

Thus you see that from the deluge to the esta^ 
blishmentof the first great monarchy, the Assy* 

rian, is 150 years. 

The Assyrian empire continued 1450 

The Mediaa 200 

The Persian ; 200 

The Greciaa ^ 300 

From Julius C2esar, with whom began 
the fourth great monarchy, viz. the 
Roman, to Christ , 50 

In aU 3350 years. 
The term from th^ deluge to Christ. 

I do not give you these dates and periods as 
coiTectly true, for 1 have taken only round num- 
bers, as more easily retained by the memory ; so 
that when you come to consult chronological , 
books or tables, you will find variances of some 
years between them and the above accounts ; but 
precise exactness is not material to a beginner. 

I offer this short table as a little specimen of 
what you may easily do for yourself; bu'' 
votU HI. I 5 
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this sketch, slig'lit as it is, U'ili give you a general 
notion of the ancient history of tlie world, from 
the deluge to the birtli of Christ. 

Within this period flourished the Grecian and 
Roman republics, with the history and chronolo- 
gy of which it will be Expected you should be 
tolerably welf acquainted ; and indeed you will 
find nothing in tlie records of mankind so enter- 
taining. Greece was divided into many petty 
states, Avhose various revolutions and annals }ou 
can never hope distinctly to remember ; you are 
therefore to consider them as forming tog^ether 
one great kingdom, like tlie Germanic body, or 
the united provinces, composed separately of dif- 
ferent governments but sometimes acting witlx 
united force for their common interest. The 
Lacedemonian government, formed by Lycurgus 
in the'year of the world 3 ICO, and ^\q Athenian, 
regulated by Solon about the year 3440, will chief- 
ly engage your attention. 

In pursuing the Grecian chronology, you need 

only perhaps make one stand or epocha, at the 

time of Socrates, tliat wisest of pjiilosophcrs, 

whom you must have heard of, who lived about 

3570 years from the creation, and about 430 before 

St ; for within the term of 150 years before 

es, and 200 ^ter him, will fal in most of 

iukevi^ntft and illustrious charai^ters of the 
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I must inform you that the Grecian method of 
dating time was by Olympiads^ tliat is four com- 
plete years, so called from the celebration, every 
fifth year, of the Ulj-mpic Games, which were 
contests in all the manly exercises, such as wrest- 
ling, boxing, running, chariot racing, &c. They 
were instituted in honour of Jupiter, and took 
their name from Olympia, a city of Elis, near 
which they were performed : they were attended 
by all ranks of people, from every state iii Greece ; 
the noblest youths were eager to obtain tlic piize ' 
of victory, which was no other than an olive 
crown, but esteemed the most distinguishing 
oroament. These glomes continued all the time 
that Greece retained any spark of Uberty ; and 
with them begins the authentic history of that 
country, all before being considered as fabulous. 
You must therefore endeavour to remember that 
they began in the year of the world 3228 ; after 
the flood 1570 years ; after the destruction of 
Troy 400 ; before the building of Rome 23 ; be- 
fore CjTUs about 200, and 770 before Christ. If 
you cannot retain all these dates, at least you 
must not fail to remember the near coincidence 
of the first Olympiad with tlie building of Rome, 
which is of great consequence, because, as tlic 
Grecians reckoned time by Olympiads, the Ro- 
mans dated from the building of tlieir city : anil 
*s these two eras ai'e within 23 years of each 
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other, you may, for the ease of roemcfry, suppoee 
them to begin together, in the year of the world 
322a 

In reading the history of the Mofman RepMicy 
wh^ch continued in that form of government to the 
time of Julius Cxsar's dictatprship, about the 
year of the world 3960, and about 48 years before 
Christ, you will make as many eix»chas as you 
shall find convenieDt : I will mention only two, 
the sacking of Rome by the Gauls, which hap- 
pened in the year of the world 3620, in the 365th 
year of the city, in the 97th Olympiad, before 
Christ 385, and about 30 years before the birth 
of Alexander. The second epocha may be the 
COSth year of the city, when, after three obstinate 
wars, Carthage was destroyed, and Rome was 
left with9Ut a rival 

Perhaps the following bad verses, wYofih were 
given me when I was young, may help to fix in 
yoiir mind the important eras of the Roman and 
Grecian dates : You must not laugh at them, for 
chronologers do not pique themselves on their 
poetry, but they make use of numbers and rhymes 
merely as assistants to memory, being so easily 
learned by heart. 

" Rome and Olympiads bear Uk nine date, 

** Three thousand two hundred and twent}<eighL 

* fn » three hundred and sixty was Rome sacked and ton^ 

*^ TUrty sttouners before Alexander was bora/' 

^Hiatf- h^city. 



You trill alldw what i hatse s^ in th^se few 

pages is very easily learned ; yet, little as it is, I will 

venture to say that, was you as perfectly mistress 

of it as of your alphabet^ you might answer several 

questions relating to ancient Chronology more 

readily than many wflo pretend to know something 

of this science. One is not so much required to 

tett the preche year, in which a great man livej}, 

as to know with whpm he was eotemporary in 

other parts of the worid I woidd know th)en, 

from the slight sketch above given, about what 

year of the Roipan Republic Alexander the great 

lived. You would quickly run over in your mind, 

"Alexander lived in the 3670th year of the world j 

330 before Christ ; consequently he must havft 

flourished about the 4/OOfi of Rome, which had 

endured 750 years when Christ was bom.'* Or 

^pose it was asked, what was the condition of 

Greece at the time of the sacking of Rome by thfc 

('auls; had any particular state, or the united 

^y, chosen then to take advantage of the mis* 

fcrtunes of the Romans ? You consider that the 

365th year of the city, Ihe date of that event, is 

385 before Christ s consequently this must havfc 

Opened about the time of Philip of Macedon, 

father of Alexander, when the Grecians under 

iQch a leader, might have extirpated the Romam 

^^ ftom the earthy had they ever heard of 
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them, fXf tbonght the conqis^st of tlieiB an oVjtxX 
worthy their ambition. 

Numberiess questions nught beanswered in like 
manner, even on this very narrow circumscribed 
plan, if it was completely mastered. I might re> 
quire that other periods or^epochas should.be 
learned with the same exactness ; but these may 
serve to explain my meaning, and to shew how 
practicable and easy it is^ One thing, however, 
I must observe, though perhaps it is sufiicientiy 
obvious ; which is, that you can make no use 
of this sketch of ancient Chronology, nor even 
hope to retain it, tiU you have read the ancient 
history. When you have gone through Kollin's 
Histoire Ancienne once, then will be the time to 
fix the ancient Chronology deep in your mind, 
which will very much enhance the pleasure and 
use of reading it a second time ; for you must re- 
member that nobody reads a history to much pur- 
pose, who does not go over it more than once. 

When you have got through yoiu* course of 
(incient history, an^ are come to the more modem, 
you must then have recourse to the second of the 
three divisions, viz. middle Chronology »* containing 
about 800 years, from the birth of our Lord, and 
frotn within 50 years of the rise of the Koman 
empire, to Charlemagne, who died in 814. 

Thi^ period, except in the earliest part of it, is 
too mc^ch involved in obscurity to require. ^ very 
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minute knowledge of its histoiy ; it may be suffi- 
cient' to fix two or three of the most singular cir- 
cumstances, by their proper dates. 

The first epocha to be observed is the year of 
our Lord 330 ; when Constantine, the first Chris- 
tian emperor, who restored peace to the oppressed 
and persecuted church, removed the seat of em- 
pire from Rome to Byzantium, called afterwards 
from him Constantinople. After his time, about 
the year 400, began those imiptionil of the Goths 
and Vandals, and other northern nations, who 
settled themselves all over the western parts of 
the. Roman empire, and laid the foundation of the 
several states which now subsist in £urope. 

The next epocha is the year 622 ; ^for the ease 
of memoiy say 600 ; when Mahomet, by his suc- 
cessful imposture, became the founder of the 
Sifra^n empire, which his followers extended 
over a great part of Asia* and Africa, and over 
some provinces of Europe. At the same time, 
St. Gregory, bishop of Rome, began to assume a 
spiritual power, which grew by degrees into that 
absolute and enormous dominion, so long main- 
tained by the popes over the greatest part of 
Christendom. St. Augustine, a missionary from 
St. Gregory, about this time, beg^ the conver- 
sion of Great Britain to Christi^ity. 

The third, and concluding epocha in this divi. 
•ion is the year. 800; when Charlemagne, king of 
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Fnncey liter having sttbdiied the Saxmw, repm^. 
ed the Saracens, and established tibe temporal 
dominion of the pope by a grant of considerable 
territoiies, was elected emperor of the west and 
protector of the church. The date of this event 
corresponds with that remarkable period of oar 
Ei^lish history, the umon of the Heptarchy, or 
seven kingdoms, under £gbert 

As to the third part of Chronofogy, namely tha 
Modern^ I shall spare you and myself aU titiubk 
about it at present ; for, if you fofiow the cxMirse 
of reading which I shall recommend, it will be 
«ome years before you reach modem history ; and, 
when you do, you will easily make periods for 
yourself, if you do but remember carefiiUy to 
examine the dates as you read, ^nd to impress on 
your memory those pf veiy remarkable reigns or 
events. 

I fear you are by thik time tired of Chronology; 
but, my sole intention in what I have said is to 
convince you that it is a science not out of 3rour 
reach, in the moderate degree that is requisitt 
for you : the last voiume of the Ancient Vhivertal 
History i^ the best English Chronological work 
1 know; if that does not come in your way, there 
is an excellent French one, called Tablettes Chro- 
nologiques de PHistoire Universelle, Du Fresnoy, 

tomes, Paris : there is also a chart of universal 

story, incladbg Chronology, and a Bio^afhic4 
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obart^ both by Priestley, which you rnny find of 
service to you. 

Indeed* my dear, a woman makes a poor figure 
^rho afiects, as I have heard some ladies do^ to 
djgrlaim all knowledge of times and dates : the 
strange confusion they make of events^ which hap- 
pened in difierent periods, and the stare of ig. 
iK>raiice when such are referred to tfs are com- 
iXKHiiy known, are sufficiently pitiable : but the 
higbest mark of folly is to be proud of such ig* 
norance, a resource, in which some of our sex 
find great consolation. 

Adieu, my dear child ! I am, with the tenderest 
affection. 

Ever yours. 



LETTER X. 

OS THE MANNER AND COIffSK OF RSADZNG RISTORV. 

My Dear Kieee, 

Wbbn I recommend to you to gain some in- 
sight into the general history of the world, per- 
haps you wiU think I propose a formidable task i 
but, your apprehi^nsions wifl vanish, when you con-t 
sider that of near half the globe we have no his- 
tories at all ; that, of other parts of it, a few facts 
eni^ are known to us ; and that, even of those na- 
tions, which make the greatest figure in history, 
the early ages are Invohedin obscuri^and faMe : 
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it is not indeed aDowd^le to be totally ^norant 

c%en of those fables, because they are the frequent 
subjects of poetr>' and painting', and are oftben re- 
ferred to in more authentic histories. 

The first recorders of actions are generally 
poets: in the historical songs of the bards are 
found the only accounts of the first ages of every 
state ; but in these we must naturally expect to 
find truth mixed with fiction, and often disguised 
in allegor}'. In such early tiroes, before science 
has enlightened the minds of men, the people are 
ready to believe every thing ; and the histoiian, 
having no restraints fi^m the fear of contradictioD 
or criticism^ delivers the most improbable and 
absuixl tales as an account of the Uves and actions 
of their forefathers : thus the first heroes of every 
nation are gods, or the sons of gods ; and every 
great event is accompanied with some superna- 
tural agency. Homer, whom 1 have already men- 
tioned as a poet, you will find the most agreeable 
historian of the early ages of Greece, and Virgil 
will shew you the supposed origin of the Cartha- 
ginians and Romans. 

It will be necessary for you jto observe some 

regular plan in your historical studies, which caa 

never be pursued witli advantage otherwise than 

1 a continued series. I do not mean to confine 

m solely to that kind of reading ; on the contra- 

9 1 wish you firequently to relax with poetry or 
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Other amusement^ whilst you ave pursmng 
you7 course of history ; 1 only mean to warn you 
ag^asinst mixing ancient history \nth modern^ or 
genera/, histories of one place with particular 
rcignHy in another $ by which desultory manner of 
sesiding'9 many people distract and confound their 
memoriesy and retain nothing to any purpose 
iFom such a confused mass of materials^ 

The most ancient of all histories^ you wiU read 
in your Bible : irom thence yoti will {»oceed to 
Li*Miatoire Anciemie of RoUin^ who very ingeni* 
oualy points out the connection of prophane with 
sacred history, and enlivens his narrative with' 
many agreeable and improving reflections ; and 
many very pleasing detached stories and anec* 
dotes, which may serve you as resting places in 
your journey. It would be an useful exercise of 
you memory and judgment, to recount these in- 
teresting passages to a fnend, either by letter or 
in conversation ; not in the words of the author^ 
but in your own natural style, by memory and not 
by book ; and to add whatever remarks may oc- 
cur to you. I need not say that 3x>u will please 
me much, whenever you are disposed to make 
tins' use of me. 

The want of memory is a g^at discourage- 
ment in historical pursuits, and is what every 
body complains of. Many artificial helps have 
be^i invented, of which, those who have tried 

VPL. 111. K 
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them can best tell you the effects : but the most 
nitturai and pleasant expedient is that of conver- 
sation with a friend, who is acquainted with the 
hiator)' which you are reading. By such conver- 
sations, you will find out how much is usually 
retained of what is read, and you will learn to se- 
lect those characters and facts which are best 
worth preserving : for, it is by trying to remem- 
ber every thing without distinction, that young 
people are so apt to lose every trace of what they 
lead. By repeating to your friend what you can 
recollect, youi^iU fix it in your memory ; and, if 
ywi should omit any striking particular, which 
ought to be retained, that friend will remind you 
of it» and will direct your attention to it on a se-> 
cond perusal. It is a good rule, to cast your eye 
each day over w hat you read the day before, and 
to look over the contents of every book when you 
have finislied it. 

RoUxn's work takes in a large compass ; but, 
of all t!ie ancient nations it treats o^ perhs^ 
there are only the Grecians and Romans, whose 
stories ought to be read with any anxious desire 
of retaining them perfectly: for 'the rest, such 
as the AssjT^ans, Egyptians, &c. I believe, you 
would find, on examination, that most of those, 
who are supposed tolerably well read in histoxy, 
remember no more than a few of the most x«- 
markable fiicts ^-^-^ -^ "-as. I tell you this 
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to prevent your being discouraged on finding so 
tittle remain in your mind after reading tlicse less 
interesting parts of ancient history. 

But, when you come to tlie Grecian and Rd- 
man stories, I expect to find you deeply interest- 
ed and highly entertained ; and of consequence, 
eager to treasure up in your memory those heroic 
actions and exalted characters, by which a young 
mind is naturally so much animated and impress- 
ed. As Greece and KoHie were distinguished as 
much for genius as yalour^ and were the theatres, 
not only of the greatest military actions, the no- 
blest efibrts of liberty and patriotism, but of the 
lughest perfection of arts and sciences, their im- 
mortal fame is a subject of wonder and emula- 
tion, even to these distant ages ; and, it is thought 
a shamefiil degree of ignorance, even in our ses^ 
to be unacquainted with the nature xuid revolu- 
tions of their governments, and with the charac- 
ters and stories of their most iUustrious heroes. 
Perhaps, when you are told that the government 
and the national character of your own country- 
men have been compared with these of the Ro- 
mans, it may not be an useless amusement, in 
reading the Roman history, to carry this observa- 
tion in your mind> and to examine how far tlie 
parallel holds good. The French have been 
thought to resemble the Athenians in their genius, 
though not in their love of liberty. These Utt^ 

VOU III. K 2 
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bints sometinies serve to awaken reflectkni sbA 
attention in young readers. 1 leave you to make 
what use of tkem you please. 

When you have got through RoUin, if you add 
fertot*9 JRevolutions Romainet^ a short, and very 
entertaining work, you may be said to have read as 
much as is absolutely necessary of ancient history. 
Plutarch's Lives of famous Greeks and Romans, 
a book deservedly of the highest reputation, can 
never be read to so much advantage as immedi- 
ately after the histories of Greece and Rome .* I 
should even prefer reading each life in Piutarcb, 
immediately after the history of each particular 
hero, as you meet with them in Rollin or in Ver- 
tot. 

If hereafter you should choose to enlarge your 
plan, and should wish to know more of any parti- 
cular people or period than yoM find in Rollin, the 
sources from which he drew may be opened to 
you ; for there are, 1 believe, French or English 
trandations of all the original historians, from 
whom he extracted his materials. 

Grevier's continuation of Rollin, I believe, gives 
the best account of the Roman emperors down to 
Constantino. What shocking instances, will yuu 
there meet with, of the terrible effects of lawless 
power on the human mind! How will you be 
amazed to see the most promising characters 
chaagvd by flattery and self-induleence into mon- 
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sters that disgrace humanity ! tb read a series of 
such lives at those of Tiberius, Nero, or-Domi- 
tian* would be intolerable, were we not consoled 
by the view of those excellent emperors, who 
remained uncorrupted through all temptations. 
When tlie mind, disgusted, depressed, and terri- 
fied, turns from the contemplation of those depths 
of vice, to which the human nature may be sunk, 
ft Titus, the delight of mankind, a 1 rajan, an 
Antoninus, restore it to an exulting sense of the 
dignity, to which that nature may be exalted by 
virtue. Nothing is more awful than this conside- 
ration : a human creature •given up to vice is infi- 
nitely below the most abject brute : the same 
creature, trained by virtue to the utmost perfec- 
tion of his nature, is ** but a little lower than the 
angels, and is crowned with glory and' immor- 
tality." 

Before you enter upon the modem history of 
any particular khigdom, it will be proper to gain 
some idea of that interval between ancient and 
modem times, which is jusdy called the dark and 
barbarous ages, and which lasted from Constan- 
tine to Charlemagne, perhaps one might say to 
some centuries after. On the in-uption of the 
northern Barbarians, who broke the Roman em- 
pire, and dissipated aU the treasures of knowledge, 
as well as of riches, which had been so long ac- 
cumulating in that enormous state, tlie Euro*^ 
VOL. III. K 3 
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world may be said to have returned to a aecoiid 
infancy : and the Monkish legends, which are the 
only records preserved of the times in which they 
were written, are not less fabulous than the tales 
of the demUgods. I must profess myself ignorant 
bow to direct you to any distinct or aiBUsing 
knowledge of the history of Europe during- this 
period : some collect it from Fuffendarps Intro* 
duction; some from 7he Universal Hutary i and 
now, pertiaps, with more advanti^ and delight, 
from the first volume of RoberUot^* Charles the 
Fiftht in which he traces the progress of civiliza- 
tion, government, and aits, fmrn. the first settle- 
ments of ^e Barbarians ; and shews the founda- 
tion of the several states, into which E<urope is 
now divided, and of those laws, customs, and poli- 
tics, which previul in this quarter of the worl^ 

In these dark ages, you vnll find no single cha- 
racter so interesting as that of Mahomet { that 
bold impostm*, who extended his usurped dominion 
equally over the minds end properties of men, and 
propagated a new religion, whilst he founded a 
new empire, over a large portion of the globe. His 
life has been written by various hands. • 

When you come to the particular histories of 
the European states, your own country seems to 
demand the precedence; and, there is no part 
more commodious to set out from, since you can- 
pot learn the history o***"— ♦ ^-^^^-in, without ht* 
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cemlng in some degree acquainted with almost 
every neighbouring nation, and without finding 
your curiosity excited to know more of those, with 
whom we are most connected. 

By the amazing progress of navigation and com- 
merce, within tlie last two or three centuries, all 
parts of the world are now tx>nnected : the most 
distant people are become well acquainted, who, 
for thousands of years, never heard of one ano- 
ther's existence : we are still every day exploring 
new regions ; and every day see grater reason to 
expect that immense coQnti^ies may yet be disco- 
vered, and America no longer ret^un the name of 
the Nevi World. You may pass to every quarter 
of the earth, and find yourself still in the British 
dominion : tiiis island, in which we live, is the 
least portion of it ; and, if we were to adopt the 
style of ancient conquerors, we might call it the 
throne, from which we rule the world. To thia 
boast we are better entitled than some of those 
who formerly called themselves Master* of the 
Globe, as we possess an empire of greater extent, 
and, from the superior advantages of our com- 
merce, much greater power and riches ; but, we 
have now too many rivals in dominion, to take upon 
us such haughty titles. 

You cannot be said to know the history of that 
empire, of which you are a subject, without know- 
ing something of the East and West Indies, w* 

VOL. IJI. K 4 
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SO great a part of it is situated : and you vnll find 
the accounts of tlie discovery and conquest of 
America vety entertaining', though you will be 
shocked at the injustice and cruelty of its conque- 
rors. But with which of tlie glorious conquerors 
of mankind must not humanity be shocked ! A.m- 
bition, the most remorseless of all passions, puT" 
sues its object by all sorts of means : justice, 
mercy, truth, and every diing moatsaered, in vain 
oppose its progress ! alas, my dear, shall I ven- 
ture to tell you that the history of tlie world is 
little else than a shocking account of tlie wicked- 
ness and folly of *the ambitious f The world has 
ever been, and, I suppose, ever must be, governed 
and insulted by these aspiring spirits ; it has al-, 
ways, io a greater or less degree, groaned under 
their unjust usurpation. 

But let not the horror of such a scene put a stop 
to your cariosity : it is proper you should know 
mankind as they are : You must be acquainted 
witli the heroes of the eartli, and perhaps you may 
be too well reconciled to them : Mankind have in 
general a strong bias in their favour ; we see 
them surrounded with pomp and splendour, every 
tiling that relates to tliem has an air of grandeur ; 
~d, whilst we admire tlieir natural powers, we 
00 apt to pardon the detestable abuse of tliem, 
f and ruin of the human race. We are 
e gloiy, and willingly give in to 
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the delusion; for miglity conquests, like g^at 
conflagrations, have something* of the sublime 
that pleases the imagination, though we know, if 
we reflect at all, that the consequences of them 
are devastation and misery. 

The Westera and Eastern world will present 
to you very different prospects. In America, the 
first European conquerors found nature in g^at 
simplicity ; society still in its infancy, and conse* 
cj^ently the arts and sciences yet unknown : so 
that the facility, witli which they overpowered 
these poor innocent people, w'as entirely owing to 
their superior knowledge in the arts of destroy- 
ing. They found the inhabitants brave enthusi- 
astic patriots, but without either the military or 
political arts necessary for their defence. The two 
^eat kingdoms of Me^co and Peru had alone 
made some progress in civilization ; they were 
both formed into reg^ular states, and had gained 
some order and discipline : from these therefore 
the Spaniards met with something like an opposi. 
tion. At first indeed the invaders appeared su- 
pernatural beings, who came upon them flying 
over the ocean, on the wings of the wind, and 
who, mounted on fiery animals, unknown in that 
country, attacked them with thunder and light- 
ning in tlieir hands ; for such tlie fire-anns of the 
Spaniards appeared to this astonished people. 
But, from being worsliipped as gods, they 
VOL. XII. Js. 5 
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came to be feared as evil spirits ; and in tkne 
being discovered to be men, different from the 
Americans only in their outrageous injustice, and 
in the cruel arts of destroying, they were abhorred 
and boldly opposed. The resistance however of 
a million of these poor naked people, desperately 
crowding on each other to destruction, served 
only to make their ruin more complete. The £u> 
ropeans have destroyed, with the most shocking 
barbarity, many millions of the ori^nal inhabit- 
ants of these countiues, and have ever since been 
depopulating Europe and Africa to supply their 
places. 

Though our own countrymen haVe no reason to 
boast of the justice and humanity of their proceed- 
ing^ in America, yet, in comparison with those of 
the Spaniards, our possessions tliere were inno- . 
cently acquired. Some of them were gained by 
conquest, or cession, fi'om Spain and from other 
European powers ; some by contract with the 
natives, or by settlements on uninhabited lands. 
We are now possest of a series of colonies, ex- 
tending above two thousand miles along the whole 
eastern coast of North America, besides many 
islands of immense value.- These countries, in- 
stead of being thinly peopled by a few hordes of 
ignorant savages, are now adorned with many 
great cities, and innumerable rich plantations, 
_which have made ample returns to their'mother 
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€^oantr>', for tlie dangers and expenses which 

attended their £rst establishment. Blest with 

more natural advantages than almost any country 

in tlie worid^tliey are making a swift progress 

in wealth and grandeur, and seem likely^ in some 

future period, to be as much the seat of empire 

and of scienqe as Europe is at present. Whether 

tlieir attainments in virtue and happiness wiH 

keep pace with their advancement in knowledge, 

wealth, and power, is much to be questioned ; for 

you will observe, in your historical view of the 

several great empires of the wcH^d, that as each 

grew up towards the highest pitch of greatness, 

the seeds of destruction grew up with it ; luxury 

and vice, by debasing the minds, and enervating 

the bodies of the people, left them all, in their 

turns, an easy prey to poorer and- more valiant 

nations. 

In the east, the Europeans introduced them- 
selves in a milder way : admitted first as traders, 
and, for the more commodious carrying on their 
commerce, indulged by the powers of the coun- 
try, in establishing a few small factories ; they by 
gentle degrees extended and strengthened tlieir 
setdements there, till their force became consid- 
erable enou^ to be thought an useful auxili- 
aiy to contending princes ; and, as it has often 
happened to those who have ealled in foreign 
{>0M'ers to interfere in their domestic conten- 
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tions, by availing' themselves of the distiirtian-* 
ces of a dismembered monarchy, they at length 
raised a power, almost independent of their em- 
ployers. Soon tlie several European natioiis» who 
had thus got footing* in the Indies, jealous of each 
other's growing greatness, made the feuds of the 
native princes subservient to theii^xnutual con- 
tests ; till within a few years, the English, by a 
happy concurrence of circumstances^ obtained 
the mastery, and expelled tlieir rivals from aH 
their considerable settlements. 

The rapidity of our conquests here has been 
perhaps equal to tliat of the first invaders of Ame- 
rica, but from different causes. Here we found 
an old established empire advanced to its crisis ; 
the magnificence and luxury of the great carried 
, to the highest excess, and tlie people in a propor- 
tionable degree of oppression and debasement 
Thus ripe for destruction, the rivalships of the 
viceroys, from the weakness of the government, 
become independent sovereigns, and Uie dastard- 
ly spirit of the meaner people, indifferent to the 
cause for which they were compelled to fight, 
encouraged these ambitious merchants to push 
their advantages farther than they could at first 
have supposed possible : with astonishment they 
the intrepid leaders of a few hundreds of 
boldly oppose and repeatedly 
of these effeminate Indian 
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slaves ; andy in a short time, raise for them an 
empire much larger than their mother country^ 

From these remote quarters of the world, let 
OS now return to Great Britain, with the history 
of which, you ought certainly to acquaint your- 
self^ before you enter upon that of any other Eu- 
ropean kingdom'. If you have courage and in- 
dustry enough to begin so high as the invasion 
of Julius Czsar, before which nothing is known 
of the inhabitants of this island, you may set out 
with Rapin, and proceed with him to William the 
Conqueror. From this era there are other histo- 
ries of England more entertainingthan his,thougb, 
I believe, none esteemed more autlientic. Party 
so strongly influences both historians and their 
readers, that it is a difficult and invidious task to 
point out the bett amongst the number of English 
histories that offer themselves : but, as you will 
not read witli a critical view, nor enter deeply 
into politics, I think you may be allowed to choose 
that which is most entertaining ; and, in this view, 
I believe the general voice will direct you to 
Hume, though he goes no farther than the Revo- 
lution. Among other hutpriana, do not forget 
my darling Shakeapear, a faithful as well as a most 
agreeable one, whose historical plays, if read in a 
series, will fix in your memory the reigns he has 
chosen, more durably than any other histoiy. 
Voaneed not fear his leading you into any mate- 
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rial mistakes, for he keeps sunfirisingly' cloae te 
th^ truth, as well in the characters as in the events. 
One cannot but ivish he had given us a plsiy on 
the reign of every English king, as it would hare 
been the pleasantest, and perhaps the most usefiil 
way of becoming acquainted with it. 

For the other portion of Great Britain, Ro* 
bertson's History of Scotland is a delightful wofk, 
and of a moderate size. 

Next to your own country France will be tbe 
most interesting object of your inquiries ; our an- 
cient possessions in that country, and the frequent 
contests we have been engaged in with its inba* 
bitants, connect their history with our own. Tbe 
extent of their dominion and influence ; their sup- 
posed superiority in elegance and politeness ;. their 
eminence in the Arts and Sciences ; and that in< 
tercourse of thought, if 1 may so call it, which 
subsists between us, by the mutual communica- 
tion of literary productions, make them peculiarly 
interesting to us; and we cannot but find our 
curiosity excited to know their story, and to be 
intimately acquainted with the character, geniusi 
and sentiments of thisliation. 

I do not know of any general history of France 
that will answer your purpose except that of J[fe- 
^erai, which, even in the abridgment, is a pretty 
large work : there is a very modem one by Vcify, 
and othtn, which perhaps may be more lively, but 
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is stin^more voluminous, aAfl not yet completed. 
From Mezerai, you may proceed with Voltaire to 
the end of the reign of L.ouis the Fourteenth. 

Ill considering tlie rest of Europe, your curiosity 
may be confined within narrower limits. Modem 
history is, from the nature of it, much more 
minute and laborious than the ancient, and to 
pursue that of so many various kingdoms and 
^vemments would be a task unequal to your 
leisure and abilities, at least for several years to 
come ; at the same tinie, it must be owned that 
the present «ystera of politics and commerce has 
farmed such a relation between the different 
powers of Europe, that they are in a manner 
members of one great body, and a total ignorance 
of any considerable state would throw an obscu- 
rity even upon the affairs of your own country : 
an acquaintance however with the most remark- 
able circumstances, that distinguish the principal 
governments, will sufficiently enlighten you, and 
will enable you to comprehend, whatever felates 
to them, in the histories with which you are more 
familiar. Instead of referring you for this pur- 
pose to dull and uninteresting abridgments, I 
choose rather to point out to you a few small 
Tracts, which exhibit striking and lively pictures, 
not easily effaced fix)m the memory, of the con- 
stitutions and the most remarkable transactions 
of several of these nations. Such are 
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Sir WiUiam Temple's Essaiy on the United 

vinces. 
His Essay on Heioic Virtue, which contains some 

account of the Saracen E#mpire. 
Vertot's Revolutions de Suede. 

Voltaire's Charies 12 de Suede. 

» Pierre le Grand. 

Piifiendorf' s Account of the Popes, in his Intro- 
duction to Modem History. 
Some part of the History of Germany and Spain, 
you will see more in detail in Robertson's History 
of Charles the Vth, which 1 have already recom- 
mended to you, in another view. 

After all this, you may still be at a loss for the 
transactions of £urope, in the last fifty years ; for 
the purpose of giving you, in a very small com- 
pass, some idea of the state of affurs during that 
period, I will venture to recommend one book 
more, CampbeWs State ofEurcpe. 

Thvs much may suffice for that moderate 
scheme, which I think is best suited to your sex 
and age. There an^ several excellent histories, 
and memoirs of particular reigns and periods, 
which I have taken no notice of in this circum- 
scribed {Jan ; but, with which, if you should hap- 
pen to have a taste for the study, you will here* 
li'ter choose to be acquainted : these will be read 
with most advantagie, after you have gained some 
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to refresh your memory, and settle your ideas dis- 
tinctly, as well as enable you to compare different 
accounts of the persons and facts which they treat 
of, and to form yom* opinions of them on just 
grounds. 

As I camiot, with certiunty, foresee what degree 
of application or genius for such pursuits you will 
be mistress of, I shall leave the deficiencies of this 
collection to be supplied by tlie suggestions of 
your more informed friends, who, if you explain 
to them how far you wish to extend your know« 
ledge, will direct you to the proper books. 

But if, instead of an eager desire for this kind 
of knowledge, you should happen to feel that dis- 
taste for it, which is too common in young ladies, 
Vfbo have been indulged in reading only works of 
mere amusement, you will perhaps rather tliink 
that I want mercy in offering you so large a plan, 
tlian that there needs an apology for the deficien- 
cies of it: but, comfort yourself with the assur« 
me, that a taste for history wiU grow and im- 
prove by reading : that as you get acquainted with 
one period or nation, your curiosity cannot fail 
to be awakened for what concerns those immedi- 
ately connected with it ; and thus, you will insen- 
sibly be led on, fix>m one degree of knowledge to 
another. 
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If ybu wmste in trivial amusement the next tbree 
or four )*ean of your life, which are the prime sea- 
son of improvement^ believe me, you will hexealter 
bitterly regret their loss : when you come to feel 
yourself inferior in knowledge to almost every one 
you converse with ; and, above all, if you should 
^ ever be a mother, when you feel your own inabifity 
to direct and assist the pursuits of your chUdrea, 
you will then find ignorance a severe roortificatioQ 
and a real evil. Let this, my dear, animate your 
industry, and let not a modest opinion of your own 
capacity be a discouragement to your endeavours 
ador knowledge ; a moderate understanding, with 
diligent and well-directed application, will go 
much farther than a more lively genius, if attend- 
ed witli tliat impatience and inattention, which too 
often accompanies quick parts. It is not from want 
of capacity that so many women are such trifling 
insipid companions, so ill qualified far the friend- 
ship and conversation of a. sensible man, or for the 
task of governing and instructing a family ; it is 
much oflener from the neglect of exercismg the 
talents which they really have, and from omitting 
to cultivate a taste for mtellectual improvement: 
by this neglect, tliey lose the sincerest of plea- 
sures ; a pleasure, which would remain when 
almost every other forsakes them ; which neither 
fortune nor age can deprive them of, and which 
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would be a comfort and resource in almost every 
possible situation of life. 

If I can but inspire you, my dear child, with 
the desire of making the most of your time and 
abilities, my end is answered; the means of know- 
ledge will easily be found by those who diligently 
seek them, and they will find their labours abun- 
dantly rewarded. 

And now, my dear, I think it is time to finish 
this long correspondence, which, though in some 
parts it may have been tedious to you, will not, 
1 hope, be found entirely useless in any. I have 
laid before you all that my maturest reflections 
could enable me to suggest, for the direction of 
your conduct through life. My love for you, my 
dearest child, extends its views beyond this frail 
and transitory existence ; it considers you as a 
candidate for immortality, as entering the list for 
the prize of your high calling, as contending for a 
crown of unfading glory. It sees, with anxious 
solicitude, the dangers that surround you, and the 
everlasting shame that must foQow, if you do not 
exert all your strength in the conflict. Religion 
therefore has been the basis of my plan, the prin- 
ciple, to which every other pursuit is ultimately 
referred. Here then I have endeavoured to guide 
your researches ; and to assist you in forming just 
notions on a subject of such infinite importance, I 
have shewn you the necessity of regulating your 

VOL. 111. .i« 
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heart and temper, according to the genniiie spirit 
of that religion, which I have so earnestly recom- 
mended as the fgreat rule of your life. To the 
same principle, I would refer your attention to 
domestic duties ; and, even that refinement and 
elegwice of manners, and all those graces and ac- 
complishments, which will set your virtues in the 
fairest light, and will engage the affection and 
respect of all who converse witli you. Endeared 
to society by these amiable qualities, your influ- 
ence in it will be more extensive, and your capa- 
city of being useful proportionably enlarged. The 
studies, Which I have recommended to you, must 
be likewise subservient to the same views ; the 
pursuit of knowledge, when it is guided and con- 
trolled by the principles I have estaUUahed, will 
conduce to man^ valuable ends : the habit of in- 
dustry, it will ^ve you, the nobler kind of friend- 
ships, for which it will qualify you, and its tendency 
to promote a candid and liberal way of thinking, 
are obvious advantages. I might add, that a mind 
well informed in the various pursuits which in- 
terest mankind and the influence <^such pursuits 
on their happiness, will embrace, wilih a,Gjearer 
choice, and will more steadily adhere .to, those 
principles of virtue and religion, which the judg- 
ment must ever approve, in proportion as it be- 
comes enlightened. 
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•^ May those delightful hopes be answered which 
have animated my heart, while with diligent at- 
tention I have endeavoured to i^pply to your ad- 
vantage ail that my own experience and best ob- 
servation could furnish. With what joy should I 
see my dearest girl shine forth a bright example 
of every thing that is amiable and praise-worthy ! 
and how sweet would be the reflection that 1 had, 
in any degree, contributed to make her so ! My 
heart expands with the afFecting thought, and 
pours forth in this adieu the most ardent wishes 
for your perfection ! If the tender solicitude ex- 
pressed for your welfare by this " labour of love" 
can engage your gratitude, you will always re- 
member bow deeply your conduct interests the 
faappinesff of 

Your most afiectionate Aunt. 
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TO MRS. EUZABETU CARTBIt 

SXAR MADAM} 

J^IlS my presumption, in offering this lit- 
tle volume to the public, has been princi«- 
pally excited by you, and your admirable 
friend, Mrs. Montagv, it is fit you should 
take your share of whatever blame it may 
incur. After a course of years, which 
should have added to my judgment what 
it has taken from my imagination, and in 
which vanity and ambition have been suf- 
ficiently repressed by aiHiction, to produce 
to the world the trifiing performances of 
my youth, which I then had modesty 
enough to conceal, is, I must confess, what 
my own feelings would never have dictat- 
ed, had not two such friends, whose judg- 
ment and sincerity I could not distrust, 
pronounced that so it must be. With such 
supporters, however, I think myself se- 
cure agsdnst contempt, and that when it 
shall be known that both my youth and 
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age have been blessed and honoured with 
the friendship of Mrs. Carter, the world 
will be disposed to treat me with kind- 
ness, unless that kindness should be inter- 
cepted by envy. 

The following' little poems you know 
were most of them written when I was 
very young, and all of them (except the 
translations) many years ago ; the last has 
ali*eady appeared in a far more honourable 
station, at the head of your admirable 
translation of Epictetus ; but as many per- 
sons read poetry who do not read philoso- 
phy, I am advised to reprint it here. 

The prose essays (excepting the Story 
of Fidelia, which appeared in the Adven- 
turer) are late compositions. I fear the 
greater number of my readers may think 
them too strongly tinctured with that se- 
riousness which has long been the prevail- 
ing habit of my mind ; while others, of a 
more similar cast of thought, may possibly 
be led by them to useful and improving 
reflections. If in any mind they should 
raise or strengthen a single sentiment fa- 



vourable to virtuey I shall be better reward- 
ed than by the moat universal applauses 
of the public. 

Esteemed and honoured as is my excel- 
lent friend, amongst the most distinguish- 
ed characters of this country, I persuade 
myself that she will not disdain my hum- 
bler testimony to that worth, which I pre- 
fer to all the learning and genius that have 
gained her the general admiration of the 
^ivorld ; but that she will allow me to boast 
of a title which I consider as the highest 
honour, that of 

Her most affectionate 

And &ithful friend, 

H. CHAPONE. 

Wudoor Street, 
Jan. 20, 1775. 
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ESSAT I. 

ON AFFECTATION ANP STMPLICZTT. 

.f I wete asked which of all the qualities that coli< 
titute an amiable character woiild singly go farth- 
est in gaining my love and admiration, I should 
uiswer, without hesitation, Simplicity, I cannot 
suppose myself peculiar in this preference ; for f 
have observed the general attraction of this qua- 
Uty, which operates even on those who are them- 
selves most deficient in it. How ccftnes it then to 
pass that an excessive desire of admiration always 
shews itself in Affectation of some kind or other I 
That every one should, in proportion to the 
strength of this desire, act in a manner which 
most effectually defeats the accomplishment of it^ 
is surely a phenomenon in the moral world, not 
unworthy the inquiry of philosophers. 

Affectation is. so universally acknowledged to 
be disgusting, that it is among the faults which 
the most intimate friends cannot venture grayely 
to reprove in each other ; for, to tell your fiiends 
tUt they are habitually affected, is to tell them 
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that tb«; tre hiUtually disigteeibte ; wliidi •*- 
bodf on bear to heir. I beg' lewe tb»ebre, i> I 
a general friend, without (rfiendii^ any one, to 
whisper to all those whose beaMa coiriesi thii ' 
Tanity bas inspired them with any sort of afiecta- 
tioD, thai it nertr doet, mar iievrr can ncaed at a 
meant ^pltiuirtg. 

I hace a thousand times wished to tell FUtiUa, 
that the efforts she mates to be constantly in mo- 
tion, and perpetually gigs^ling, do not pass upca 
me for the vii-acity of youth : I see tbcy cost her 
» great deal of trooble, and it gives me an iitila- 
tiiKi of nerves to look at her ; so that it would hatr 
been much for her ease and mine, could I hait 
\-cntured to begf that she would alwap in mv 
presence give way to 'her natural languor and duJ- 
ncss, u Lich a-oitU be far more agreeable to rae. 

G.'onota, nhencver a remailLable instance of 

gencr^iilv or goodness is mentioned/ takes infi- 

pains, with the most pompous etoqaence, le 

nio that the action seems poor to the 

gt^alness oF A^r soul ; Uiat .he slioold think hsif 

her ftrtune . uiflj^^ ^ ^ . „^ g^ ^ „,,, 

she would rath*.,. Z- , 

herselT th suffer the most e^uisite pain 

' " IV creature, though > 

hat it is a nobler efibrt 

ino«t generous ictiaDi, 

latest nusertoperfiinii 

ow.tluttfieoijyeflect 
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vhese declarations produce in my mind is, a doubt, 
which I should otherwise never have entertained, 
whether she really possesses even the common 
portion of good-nature and benevolence. 

Humanutf on the other hand, need not be so 

much ashamed of his tenderness and goodness 

of heart ; which is the only agreeable part of his 

character, and which aU his aifected roughness 

and insensibility cannot hide. Be content, good 

Uumanus ; you never can attsun the reputation to 

which you aspire, of a stem unfeeling heart ; wc 

all know you are good-natured and affectionate ; 

and it is for tlie sake of these qualities alone that 

we endure all the disgusting airs of brutality you 

give yourself. 

Poop young Saunter^ having observed that the 
few men of fashion and fortune who admit him 
mto their company are gamesters and debauchees, 
thinks nothing is more necessary to make him ap- 
pear like a man of fashion and fortune than to be 
thought a gamester and a debauchee. To this 
end he really practises some vices, and professes 
many more. He will entertain you for hours with 
boasting of ruinous bets which he never made, 
and riotous debauches of which he never was 
guilty. But nobody beheves him : every body 
knows that the poor young man would be sober 
tiaottgh, if he thought it genteel ; and, notwith- 
standing the great spirit witli which he professes 
Vol, it. b 2 
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to despiae hia too indulgent Ikther, and to wisb 
him deadt tliere are strong suspicions that he is 
not absolutely without nrnturdl affection, and that 
he really does not behave ill to the good old man, 
except in the article of spending too liiacfa of his 
■loney. Let me posuade you, Saunter, to make 
an e3q>erinient, whether the world would not le- 
ceive >tHi as well with a few good qualities, as 
with all the bad ones you assume. If you find it 
does not succeed, you may more easily retom to 
the wa^-s of vice, than yen. couM-to those of vir- 
tne should you delay much kx^r, and should yoQ 
e^Tr hare sense enough to perceive what a despi- 
cable animal vantn* has made you. 

The important airs and insolence of a rich me- 
chanic, just setting- up for a gentleman, is not a 
more decinve mark of a low-fived man, than the 
overstrained humility of Sitparbia is of an Immea- 
■urable piide. Whilst she depreciates herself in 
every sentence, and aflects to eialt her companioDS 
so far above her, that she will scarcely allow her- 
adf worthy to converse widi them, she makes 
them feel her proud condescension in a manner 
that is more offensive than the most opetdy assum- 
ed superiority. Her aim is, to place in the 
strongest point of view the advantages she has, 
or thinks she has, over them, and then to be sup- 
poAAH minf^Pior in herself to all those advanti^es, 

\ such humility as must heighten 
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their tespedt and kdmitation. Pdc/t womioi ! 8h6 
fails in both these aims. Her affected humility 
tenders her tentemptibly ridiculouB ; and her 
real pride arms evety body's self-love against hexv 
Smd disposes them to undervalue those circum- 
stances on -which they see she founds her conse- 
quence. 

As Hars often presume so ikr on the politenesa 
of Hie company, which forbids the flat contradic- 
tion of a matter of fact, as to utter the most palpa- 
ble falsehoods ; so the persons 1 have described 
presume, on the same grounds, that every one 
they converse with is the dupe of their aifecta- 
tion. A little better opinion of the sagaci^ of 
oUiers would save both the afeeted and the cim- 
ning a world of unnecessary trouble. Cunning 
does indeed sometimes succeed in deceiidng the 
particular person to whom it is applied ; but a 
man characteristicaHy artful is almost always 
seen through by the generality of the world. Af- 
fected gestuf«8, manner, or sentiments in conver- ' 
iteKttonaret>bvious to every understandii^ : every 
ttne jo^s in pronoiAicing' them ridiculous. One 
nf -the mcMt a!f!ect6d womefi I ever knew, said to 
me once, in a tone of the utmost languor, ** Yoa 
faiow one had !»etter be e^etm^than be ajfeeted /^* 
thus, an condemn what they expect to be admir- 
ed to; and hope, against all reason andprobabi- 
^, to impotfe on the world by tiie flM&e arta 
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which thej can themselves so easily disoonin 
others* and so readily join to deride. 

"While the vain man is painfully striving^ to oat' 
shine all the company, and to attract their admi- 
ration> by false wit, forced compliments, and stu- 
died graces, be must surely be mortified to ob- 
serve how constantly Simplicitu eng^ages their at- 
tention, respect, and complacency, without hav- 
ing once thought of himself as a person of any 
consequence among them. Simplicius imparts 
his superior knowledge, when called iqxni, as 
easily and naturally as he would tell you what it 
is o^dock ; and with the same readiness and good 
will informs the most ignorant, or confers with 
the most learned. Ue is as willing to receive 
information as to give it, and to join the company, 
as far as he is able, in the most trifling conversa- 
tion into which they happen to fall, as in the most 
serious or sublime. If he disputes, it is with as 
much candojur on the most important and inte- 
resting, as on the most insignificant subjects, and 
he is not less patient in hearing than in answer- 
ing his antagonist. If you talk to him of him- 
self, or his works, he accepts praise, or ac- 
knowledges defects, with equal meekness, and it 
is impossible to suspect him of a£fectation in 
either. We are more obliged and gratified by 
the pUin unezaggerated expressions of his re- 
gard, than by the aomplimentB and attentions of 
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the most accomplished pattern of high-breeding; 
because his benevolence and sincerity are ^o 
strong^ly marked in every look, word, and action, 
that wc are convinced his civilities are offered 
for our sakes, not for his own, and are the natu- 
ral effects of real kindness, not the studied oma- 
metits of behaviour. Every one is desirous to 
Bhew him kindness in return, which we know 
will be accepted just as it is meant. AH are 
ready to pay him that deference which he does 
not desire, and to give him credit for more than 
he assumes, or even for more than he possesses. 
With a person ungraceftil, and with manners un- 
poHshed by the world, his behaviour is always 
proper, easy, and respectable ; as free from con- 
straint and servility in the bighest company, as 
from haughtiness and insolence in the lowest. 
His cQgnity arises from his humility; and the 
sweetness, gentleness, and frankness of his man- 
ners, from the real goodness and rectitude of his 
heart, which lies open to inspection in all the fear- 
lessness of truth, without any need of disguise or 
ornament. 

Where this foundation of real virtue is wanting, 
ev€jry art of pleasing is but the thin superficial 
covering of deformity, which becomes the more 
disgusting by the pains taken to dress it in false 
• colours. No wonder then that Simplicity is so sure 
of attracting love and approbation, since it impHeft 
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almost every other virtue. No wonder that tlic 
heart, where envy, pride, and vanity reside, ^ ill 
not venture to trust itself to the hps or e}es. 
** Dart to be vjbat you are,^ is a good maxim ; but 
it w ill only he put in practice by those who are 
what tliey ought to be. Every one may however 
rest assured, that they are generally htovm for 
what they are, and that falshood, like pain, has a 
mark set upon it by Heaven. Tliis ma^k may not 
be discerned on a superficial view, nor by the 
iholish, the young", and inexperienced ; but in a 
sht>rt coiuse of years it will be discovered by so 
many eyes, tliat the world cannot be kept ignorant 
of it, and it will then be punished by the scorn it 
deserves. 

Whoever, therefore, desires to please, to be 
respected and beloved, let him first give his atten- 
tion to the inward state of his mind. Wlien afl is 
right there, outward elegances may be easily 
attained, or the want of them easily excused. But 
if nature and the heart have no share in dictating 
his behaviour, his looks, and his sentiments, he 
may be a fop, a dancing-master, a courtier, or a 
spy ; but he cart never be an amiable man. 

This, the noble writer, whose letters to his son 
have lately engaged tjie attention of the public, 
seems to have forgotten. Intent on those worldly 
advantages, which cannot be attained without the 
goc^ he unweariedly recommends 
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and entrees the appearances of all that he thinks 
engaging, but forgets that those appearances 
must be the result of real excellences, which he 
takes no pains to inculcate. Even • sweetness of 
countenance he thinks may be put on and adjust- 
ed at the glass, like the rouge and the bouquet ; 
and that his son may possess lea mameres nobles, 
and all the charms of liberal and ingenuous 
youth, whilst in reality he regulates his f friend, 
ships by his views of future advancement; |con- 

• Vide Lord Chesterfield's Letters, Letter 220, « Lcam 
even to compose your countenance to the respectful, the cheer* 
fbl, and the insinuating:.** Letter 221. ** An air, a tone of 
voice, a composure of countenance, to mikLneis and sofUtess, • 
which are all easily acquired, do the business ; and without 
farther examination, and possibly with the contrary qualities, 
that man is reckoned tlie gentlest, the roodestest, the best natur* 
ed man alive. Happy the man who with a certain fVind of parts 
•nd knowledge gets acquainted with the world earlyenough to 
make it his bubbte, at an age when most people are the bubbles 
of the world I for that is the common case of youth." 

t Vide Letters 140 and 207. 

% Vkle Letter 151. In this Letter his lordship quotes, from 
Lord Bac«Mi, Uie distinction between nmxdtUion and dissimuleh 
Hon ; ** the last of which is only to hide a man's own cards, 
whereas ftmu/ofion is put on in oiderto look into other peo- 
ple's." But does not the following account of his own ma- 
nagement, which he recommends to his son as an example, 
come under the description of s^ulatioti .' " I should desire 
nothing better in any negotiation, than to have to do with one 
of these men of warm, quick passions, which I wotdd take 
care to M!t in motion. Byartfhl provocations! would extort 
nsh unguarded expressions ; and* by hinting at all the several 
ihmgs I could suspect, infallibly discover the true one, by t* 
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ceals eveiT passion and sentiment of his ouii 
heart, and takes advantage of those of others ; 
whilst he sets no other bounds to his flattery, bat 
tliose of the credulity of his companions, and la- 
vishes evei-v mark of attention and admiration, of 
kindness and good nature, witli no other motive 
or end but his own advantage. The favourite 
maxim which his lordsliip so often repeats, *""// 
n>olto iciolto, i pensieri stretti,'^ he thinks as practi' 
cable as it is convenient ; forgetting that an open 
countenance is the index nature gave to an open 
ingenuous heart ; and tliat the best teacher can 
hardly bring a youth of nineteen to such i>erfec- 
tlon in hypocrisy, as to give his face and air tJic 
frankness proper to his age, and his mind the 
cunning and design of an old statesman. But, 
God be praised ! we are not constituted to be 
the dupes of every shallow artifice ; and a hypo- 
crite under twenty has very little chance of ma- 
king « the tvorld bis bubble.^'-f Scarcely even the 
weakest of that sex which his lordship considers 
as far below rationality,^ would be much charm- 
ed with a youth who had been tutored by his fk- 

•Ueration it occasioned in the countenance of the person."" Is 
»»t this to look inro another man's cai-ds ? As a mwister it laaf 
«»e able conduct, but as a man it is surely detestaMc. 

1 1^^ countenance open, Uie thoughts close. 

T vide note p. 9. 

*'Letterji29. 
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tber to make love* wherever he vjent, because it 
^vas cheaper and safer to have an arrangement with 
a married woman of fashion, than to keep an ope- 
ra girl. It is impossible to think of this in a 
moral light without a degree of horror, which 
obscures the ridicule of it. That ^uch precepts 
should have been the instructions of a father to 
his son, and that tliey should be publicly offered 
to the youth of a nation where the sacredness of 
marriage and the bonds of family love are not yet 
entirely exploded, are indeed most alarming 
symptoms of corruption. The mean self-love, 
which is thus inculcated, at the expense of the 
most important interests of society, must shew 
itself through the whole man, in spite of the 
frippery in which his lordship would dress him. 
Elegance of mind can alone produce true elegance 
of behariour. Let manieret douces belong to a 
gentle and good heart ; Us manieres tuples to % 
spirit of generosity, bravery, and truth. 

** Worth makes tlie man^ and want of it thej'ellmv ; 
** The rest u all but It^ther orpruiiella.'* Ptpe. 

• Letter 242. « Address yourself to some woman of fiuhion 
and beauty wherever you are, and try how far that will go. If 
the place be not secured beforehand, and garrisoned, nine 
times in ten you will take it.'* Sometimes his lordship direcu 
him to address two at the same time ; oik as a Mad. PUrsay, 
to instruct him in the art of pleasing, the other to exercise 
thoK art! upon. Mad.de Blot is chosen for this last office, 
on account of her iierrerse fidelity to her husband, *' thtC 
mar^'Uxt above a jreor.*' 
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ESSAY n. 

ON CONVERSATION* 

I HAVE always considered the universal practiw^ 
of card-playing as particularly pernicious in tliis 
respect, that, whilst it keeps people perpetuaUy 
in company, it excludes conversation. The hours 
which are spent in society may be made, not only 
the most agreeable, but perhaps the most useful 
of any, provided our companions are well chosetL 
But though this cannot always be the c»se, and 
though few persons are qualified to make a figure 
in conversation, or to give it all the advantage of 
which it is capable, yet^ even amongst those of 
moderate understanding and knowledge, it seems 
almost impossible that an evening* should pass in 
mutual endeavours to entertain each other, with- 
out something being struck out that would in 
some degree enlighten and improve the mind. If 
we are not instructed by what we hear, we may 
at least derive some advantage from the exercise 
of our own powers, from being- dblig^d to recol- 
lect and produce what we know or what we think 
on tlie topics which arise ; and whilst the under- 
standing is thus kept in action, though perhaps oil 
subjects not veiy important, it is certainlv more 
likely to acquire some vigour, than whilst its at- 
tention is confined to the management of a hand 
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of carda. In the mean time our self-command 
may be improving by the exercise of politeness ; 
which teaches us to offer our favourite opinions 
with modesty, to hear them controverted with 
good-humour, and to maintain them with modera- 
tion : to listen with patient attention to a tedious 
or a well known story ; to answer an objection that 
is nothing to the purpose, and make some civil 
reply to an argument too confused to be under- 
derstood. These are useful, though not very plea- 
sant, exertions of benevolence and self-denial ; and 
such utility may be derived even from those who 
can no otherwise contribute to our improvement. 
Many moi« pleasing advantages one should ex- 
pect to find in the company of persons of fashion 
and education. 

But, alas ! if one attends to the numerous 
abuses of conversation, and observes how often 
it offends against some of the first principles of 
morality, one is tempted to think that even card- 
playing, though it interests none but the most 
unlovely passions, is a less dangerous method of 
employing time. ^ 

Many are the natural temptations to offences 
o? the tongue, from which we are constantly in 
danger in all times and all places. But some of 
those which prevail in our present polite circles, 
seem to arise merely from the ton which has been 
iniported to us from a neighbouring nation, where 
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profess to beliere, or the persons we profess to 
esteem. 

Thus, whilst we lavish our praise on those who 

are present (a prattice which untaught nature 

would blush at) we dertre all our mirth from the 

absent, to whom we are not less liberal of abuse 

and ridicule (an injustice which every honest 

peasant wouM scorn.) Some are even shameless 

enough to begin their ridicule on those who have 

just quitted the room, and whom they have been 

grossly flattering ; though it is so obvious, that 

the remaining part of the company, after having 

been fatigued with bowing to their compliments, 

must expect the same fate in their turn, as their 

carriages drive irbm.the door. 

MatHng is to me more disgusting than that air 
of n^ldness and benevolfence with which some ill- 
natured observation on the person or dress of our 
• Absent acquaintance, or some sly sarcasm, de- 
signed to obscure the brightest part of their 
character, is usually introduced. If the defects 
of a lady's person are to be held forth to ridicule, 
it is first remarked, that « she is certainly the best 
kind of woman in the world." If one of distin- 
guished talents is to be the victim, those talents 
»e magnified and exalted in the strongest terms, 
and then in a lower voice you are called upon to 
take notice of the conscious superiority of her 
manner, the ostentatious display of her knowl- 
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edge, or the pointed affectatton of her wit. Some 
absurd saying, which envy had invented (br her, 
is produced as a sample of her 6otu mott^ and 
some trait of impertinence, thou^ periiaps the 
most contrary to her character, related as a spe- 
cimen of her behaviour. When the lady • • •$ 
have been extoUed for their charity and goodness, 
I have heard it added, " that it is impossible to 
pass through their hall without terrible conse- 
quences, 'tis so lull of company from Broad St 
Giles's. Mrs. • • • • is confessedly the most 
pious creature upon earth ! poor soul ! she was 
carried to church in an ague-fit last Sunday ; for 
she thinks there is no going to heaven without 
hearing Mr. Sucb-a-one preach once a week." 
Thus, by the help of exaggeration, you maypos* 
sibly succeed in raising a sneer against a pbin 
persoi^ or a bright understanding ; against chris- 
tian beneficence, or rational piety ; but as you 
profess the highest esteem for the characters you 
ridicule, nobody must say^ that you are censori- 
ous or unfriendly. 

Anotlier heinous evil arises firom the necessit}' 
of being au fait, with regard to every character 
and occurrence that is talked of The word and 
tiling called sentiment being exploded as perfectly 
ridiculous, all discussion of general topics being 
formal, tedious, and insufferable ; and literary 
subjects pedantic and affected, there remains no- 
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ikin^, wbeti you have done with public affairs 
and public diyeniona, but private anecdotes, 
puUing down, or gently undermining characters, 
sitting in judgment on those transactions, which, 
thcHigh of a private nature, are, by the newly 
established custom of the times, laid before the 
public, or producing fresh accounts of them from 
private hands. I hardly ever heard a conversa- 
tion of this kind carried on for half an hour, with- 
out some flagtant instance of slander and injus- 
tice. It is amazing to observe the courage with 
which, upon mere common report, facts are re- 
peated, which tend to the utter ruin of a charac- 
ter, and even motives confidently assigned, which 
it was impossible should be known. I have heard 
things asserted as indisputable trutlis, with the 
ur of a person who was behind the cmtain and 
knew the whole, which I have afterwards detect- 
ed to have been taken on trust fix}m the news- 
papers. 

The heaviest misfortunes will not shelter you 
from censure, when the conversation takes this 
turn. If you have lost your dearest friend, we 
pity you indeed ; but we cannot help observing, 
either that you have very little feeling, and do not 
grieve enough, or that you are highly blameable 
in feeling too much, and grieving too violently ; 
or else that there is something very ridiculous in 
your auiimer of shewing your grief, or la some cir- 
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possible fix)m every restraint and anxiety : but 
liow ill are these maxims observed towards those 
-who have not yet learned the fashionable indiffe- 
rence and levity on serious subjects ! A youngs 
person educated in religious sentiments, and 
"WBim with the love of virtue, when first admitted 
into tlie circles of persons of character, thinks he 
cann.)t better recommend himself, than by taking 
some opportunity of expressing the sentiments he 
lias been taught to revere : but iiow is he shocked 
and mortified, to find himself stared at and ridi- 
culed, his gravity answered with contemptuous 
smiles, or received with a general silence, the 
distressful effect of which can only be conceived 
by those who have felt it ! Sunk into the deepest 
confusion on finding himself so much too wise and 
good for his company, he soon determines no 
more ti> offend on that side : but would any of 
the most troublesome formalities of former ages 
have c<»st him a pain'equal^to tliis unmerited 
shame, or the constraint he must suffec in dis- 
guising his sentiments, and inuring himself to 
tlie ridicule and contempt of what he had been 
used to hold most sacred ? The present pain in- 
flicted on him is a cruel outrage on g^od man* 
ners ; but the consequences of it are far fnore 
injurious. Such an attack on a young man's sen- 
sibility is but too generally followed by the sacri- 
fice of virtue to' fashion ; and he gradually adopts 

V^L. IV. c 
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cumstances of your behaviour under Jt. If you 
are stripped of your whole fortune, 'tis a terrible 
thing to be sure ; but it can't be dissembled, thai 
your own imprudence was, m a great measure, 
the cause of it. If distemper or accident hzs 
disfigured your face or distorted your limbs, we 
can't help being diverted with the oddness of 
your figure ; but, poor creature ! we are exces- 
sively shock'd and concem'd at the same time. 

If all the evil-speaking one hears was to bees- 
teemed the effect of malice, one might sometimes 
fancy's one's self in the infernal regions ; but I 
sincerely believe, malice has very seldom any 
share in it : the desire of keeping up or enliven- 
ing genteel conversation, with the want of rational 
knowledge, or the fear of being ridiculed for 
shewing the knowledge we have, is the general 
cause of those injuries we do our fellow creatures 
in our common discourse. 

But if the desire of being fashionable leads to 
many immoralities, one would expect it should at 
least preserve us Scorn such as oftend no less 
against the laws of politeness, than agsunst those 
of religion and virtue. It is the boast of this age 
to have discovered, that true politeness consists, 
not in modes and ceremonies, but in enterinj^ 
with delicacy into the feelings of our companions, 
conforming to their inclinations, exalting them in 
their own opinions, and relie^i^ them as mucji 
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as possible fix>m every restraint and anxiety : but 
how ill are these maxims observed towards those 
wh<> have not yet learned the fashionable indiffe- 
rence and levity on serious subjects ! A young 
person educated in religious sentiments, and 
warm with the love of virtue, when first admitted 
into tlie circles of persons of character, thinks he 
cann.)t better recommend himself, than by taking 
some opportunity of expressing the sentiments he 
has been taught to revere : but how is he shocked 
and mortified, to find himself stared at and ridi- 
culed, his gfravity answered with contemptuous 
smiles, or received with a general silence, the 
distressful effect of which can only be conceived 
by those who have felt it ! Sunk into the deepest 
confusion on finding himself so much too wise and 
good for his company, he soon determines no 
more to offend on that side : but would any o^ 
the most troublesome formalities of former ages 
have cost him a pain'equal^to this unmerited 
shame, Dr the constraint he must suffer in dis- 
guising his sentiments, and inuring himself to 
tlie ridicule and contempt of what he had been 
used to hold most sacred ? The present pain in- 
flicted on him is a cruel outrage on good man- 
ners ; but th.e consequences of it are far fnore 
injurious. Such an attack on a young man's sen- 
sibility is but too generally followed by the sacri- 
fice of virtue to'fashion ; and he gradually adopts 
V*L. IV. c 
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an air of diBdain for all that should prcaenre him 
from corruption and ruin. 

Refinement of sentiment in a young* ladj too 
often meets with a like fate. She has not the 
courage to assume a superior elegance of mind 
to those she converses with, who would wAj 
laugh at her pretensions ; she must theneibre, <n 
pain of being treated as & romance heroine, lean 
to debase the pure lustre of virgin delicacy nd 
tefined sensibility ; she must adopt the wcHidly 
notions, and the free, not to say licentious, mao- 
ners of those who have already trod the round of 
public diversions, and have been hackneyed in the 
ways of the gay world ; till from copying their ex- 
ternal behaviour, she gradually reduces her mind 
to the sam^ standard, and brings down eveiy higii 
thought, every delicate and ingenuous sentiment, 
with which books and education had inspired her, 
to the ton of unfeeling dissipation. 

Nor can we wonder that the modest timidity of 
youth should be thus ix>me down by the imponng 
air of the world, when we see that it has tmt too 
strong an effect even on well-principled and Icmg- 
practised virtue. I believe 1 may appeal to the 
bosom of almost every man of religious principles, 
whose situation has obtiged him to converse much 
with the world, whether he has not found it one 
oC his hardest trials, to stem the torrent of cos- 
itmo, ao^Mini^^ ri£cule which awaits the tes- 
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timof^ he is bound to give in the cause of religioa 
and virtue. Has h% never been tempted to sup- 
press that testimony, and to incur the danger of 
countenancing, by not opposing, contrary notions, 
rather than expose himself to suffer, or be obliged 
to resent, the contempt of those who esteemed 
themselves polite company ; and who were really 
too well bred to have ridiculed his mistress, friend, 
or relation in his presence, though they could 
allow themselves to insult him on points still more 
interesting ? 

But, without formally attacking principles, the 
general tendency of conversation must conduce 
either to weaken or establish them. The more 
remote the cause is from the effect, the less an 
we on our guard i^ainst it ; and the slowest me* 
thod is perhaps the surest, to undermine religion 
and morality. 

When we are told by our great Master, that 
** of every idle word we must give an account at 
the day of judgment,** it is not to be imagined 
that he meant to confine our common conversa- 
tion to serious and important subjects, or to con* 
demn that innocent trifling, which necessarily 
makes so large a part of our communication with 
each other: he says not, that every idle word 
shall be accounted a fault, but only that an ac- 
^nt must be given of it; that it shall be exam- 
ined as to the tendency of it, whether it be good 
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or bad, and as such be placed t<5 the acco|int of 
our jjood or evil conduct j fop there is no part ol 
our conversatir)n so insignificant, as not to be tinc- 
tured, in some degree, by our principles and dis- 
positions: none that has not some remote influence 
on the cause of virtue. 

True religion gives an habitual sweetness and 
complacency, which produces genuine politeness, 
without injury to sincerity : it preserves the 
mind from every unfair bias, and inclines it to 
temper justice with mercy in all its judgments 
upon others : by regulating our self-love, it pre- 
vents Qur sacrificing to vanity the good fame of a 
fellow creature : it casts a pleasing light on every 
object, and inspires an air of contentment, of 
thankfulness and joy, which raises the spirits and 
promotes such an innocent cheerfulness of con- 
versation, as may well compensate for the loss of 
tliat mirth which is founded on ill nature : whilst 
superstition and irreligion equally dispose the 
mind to gloomy and uncomfortable views ; to think 
hardly of persons and events ; to consider life as 
a scene of confusion, and mankind as made up of 
foob and knaves, who prey on each other, and 
aggravate the common load of" misery. Under 
these melancholy impressions, men contrive, by 
attributing tlie best actions to selfish motives, to 
level all distinctions of character, and conclude 
the whole race under one dreadful sentence i a 
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race which the superstitious man considers as 
under the wrath of its Maker, and as the proper 
subject of never-ending misery ; while the infidel 
sees it under the less horrible, but dark and hope- 
less doom of annihilation : he perceives not a be- 
neficent hand over- ruling the seeming disorders of 
tills world, nor does his faint eye reach the dis- 
tant prospect of immortal glory, which throws 
such an animating splendour on the whole scene 
of existence : his blessings are not heightened by 
gjratitud^, nor his sufferings mitigated by resigna- 
tions even his mirth is infected with bitterness. 
"Whilst we laugh with Voltaire at the most heigh- 
tened representation of human wickedness and 
misery, disregarded by Heaven, and terminating 
in eternal darkness, surely we must forget, that 
we also are men, and that this shocking scene is 
the poor all of existence which his gloomy plii- 
losophy allots us. 

The different views of things which arise from 
different opinions concerning the moral govern- 
ment of the world, and the end of our being, can- 
not but affect the general tenor of conversation 
even on indifferent topics : a man may shew tlie 
bent of his mind in talking of a comedy or a piece 
of news ; and the turn of thought he will introduce 
firom these subjects will tend either to the imf 
provement or corrupUon of his hearers. 
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If we accustom ourselTCs to reflect on the con- 
sequences of our wards, and if we live under a 
sense of the duty of doing good to our Mlow 
creatures^ and of forbearing to hurt tfaem in any 
manner or degree, we shall soon find to how gieat 
a sum of good or evil our djuly expense of idle 
words may amount. When we are considering 
what are the means of doing good intrusted to 
us, perhaps the sphere of conversation is seldom 
thought of; yet surely it gives ample scope for 
the exertion of that acdve principle of benefit 
cence in which true yiitae consists ; and it is a 
sphere of action, fix>m which no station or circum- 
stances can exclude us : there is not a man who 
drinks his pot of porter at the alehouse^^but has 
somebody who looks up to his opinion, and whose 
manners and conduct may be influenced by his 
sentiments : how much then may be done by those 
whose understandings are held in any estimation 
among their acquaintance ! " A word spoken in 
season, how good is it !" what a deep and lasting* 
impression does it sometimes make! especially 
from the lips of those whose rank, abilities, or 
attractions g^ve them particular consideration. 
On the other hand, what difliisive evil may take 
its rise from a slighting word, or even fiom a 
shrug^ or a smile ! 

A ' -*«.an of my acquaintance has 

ASF '.ver received so much be- 
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nefit from aiiy sermon he ever heard, as from a 
reproof which he once received in conversation 
from a lady, who, when he had been talking on 
some subject ratlier licentiously, said <* it is a sign 
you did not overhear what lord L— said of yoa 
yesterday, or you would never utter such senti- 
ments." The gentleman, when he told it to me, 
added, " Whoever could be insensible to the 
keenness of this reproof, and the flattering polite- 
ness with which it was tempered, must be flayed 
(as they say of a llussian) before he could be 
made to feel.*' Its influence on him has proba- 
bly continued to tliis day ; for 1 never knew him 
give occasion for another reproof of the same 
nature. 

The g^eat and irresistible influence, which the 
choice of our company, as well as the mode of our 
own conversation, has on our habits of thinking 
and acting, and on the whole form and colour of 
oar minds, is a subject too common to be much 
enlarged upon ; it cannot, however, be too deeply 
considered, as it seems the leading circumstance 
of our lives, and that which may chiefly determine 
our character and condition to all eternity. 
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£SSAT lU. 

•N BMTHVSUA^ AND INDIFFEBBKB W BttlGHm. 

It is an old observation, that nothing is so diffi- 
cult as to preserve the human aifections in the 
due medium between opposite extremes. This 
is so remarkably true in our religious sentimentSi 
that whoever examines his oum heart ^'iU proba> 
bly be convinced, that, in every part of his life, he 
has been led too far, either towards enthusiasm 
or indifference. 

1 remember that when I was about fifteen years 
old, 1 was charmed with many of the doctrines of 
the Mystics. Disinterested love ofGody contempt cf 
BitrseiveSf and indifference towards ourcajn happiness, 
appeared to me essential to the true spirit of re- 
ligion; and such refinements on human nature 
were highly gratifying to my romantic turn of 
mind. I fancied myself exalted by these ideas 
to a high degree of perfection, and lamented and 
despised the unhappy state in which I had been 
before I became acquainted with these sublime 
religionists. But, as my reason gained strength, 
I discovered that there was no more reality in 
these my fancied sentiments than in my dreams, 
and that the sensations I had produced in my own 
heart were as entii'ely tlie effect of imagination, 
as the distress I felt in seeing a tragedy. 
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This self-delusion is common enough in many 
«f the operations of our own minds, but perhaps 
ill none more than in the ardours of devotion ; 
which are often no other than the workings of a 
heated fancy, tiiat, in a kind of fren^, adds an' 
unnatural force to our sentiments, and makes us 
undertake flights, of which human nature in its 
saber state is incapable. 

It is true, that we cannot possibly exceed in the 
measure oi our love to God, to whom reason, as 
well as revelation, directs us to offer the best of 
«ur affections, and from whom alone we can hope 
fop that happiness which it is our nature incessant- 
ly to desire. But we may fancy that we love him 
more than we do or can ; and measui*e that love, 
not by the rule himself has given us ; by our obe- 
dience, and by our love to our fellow creatures ; 
but by the strength of tliose factitious feelings 
which we have the art of raising in ourselves, and 
which can naturally l>e excited only by the senses 
OP tlie imagination. God cannot be the proper 
object of such feelings, since he is not present 
either to our senses or our imaginations. Of him 
we can have no idea, since aB our ideas are intro- 
duced by our senses. We do indeed discover, 
by the deductions of reason, that there must be 
one self-existant Being possessing all perfection : 
we tiierefore accumulate all the good we are ac- 
quainted with, ascribing it to the Deity, witii no 
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Other addition than the nega6on of all limits op im- 
perfection. This we call an idea of God ; but it is 
not properly such, for we are incapable of repre- 
sentingp to our minds at once all possible excel- 
lences, with infinity added to them. When we 
would contemplate the Supreme Being, we must 
trace his attributes one by one ; and even thus we 
must gather from mere mortal things, our notions 
of those attributes. He is therefore the object and 
choice of our reason, rather than of our passions: 
and our contemplations ofhis divine perfections are 
rather fitted to produce sentiments of gratitude 
and reverential love, like those we feel towards a 
worthy parent, than such strong desires and 
flaming raptures as the Mystics describe ; who 
borrow tlieir expressions from the most sensual 
kind of love. This iove of desire, as they distin- 
guish it, they would appropriate solely to the pur- 
est of all spirits, and leave for sensible objects only 
calm benevolence. Thus they undertake to change 
the nature our Maker has given us. They reject 
the title he has vouchsafed to take upon himself, 
of our father^ and choose to style him their sjboute, 
their /over- They profess to /east and inebriate 
themselves with his thanm, whom they " neither 
have seen, nor can sfee," and of whom they can 
have no real idea ; and to shut their hearts 
against the attractions of all sensible objects. 
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They even undertake a kind of separation from 
themselves : they talk of self-annihilation, self- 
hatred, of being able to will tlieir own eternal 
misery, if it should please God to will it ! in short, 
they enchant themselves with words void of mean- 
ing, and with suppositions which a sound. mind is 
incapable of admitting for a moment. 

That the excellent Fenelon should have adopt- 
ed such irrational expressions, would be incon- 
ceiirable, if we did not know that the richness 
and strength of such an imagination, and the 
warmth of such a heart as his, will naturally pre- 
vail over reason, and hurry a man into the regions 
«f extravagance, whenever his favourite object is 
in view. 

But whatever absurdities may arise from tlie 
&ncied ardours of enthusiasm, they are much less 
pernicious to the mind than the contrary extreme 
of coldness and indifference in religion. The 
spirit of chivalry, though it led to many romantic 
enterprises, was nevertheless favourable to true 
courage, as it excited and nourished magnanimity 
and contempt of danger ; which, tliough some- 
times wasted in absurd uij^ertakings, were of the 
greatest use on real and proper occasions. The 
noblest energies of which we are capable can 
scarcely be called out without some degree of 
enthttsiaftm, in whatever cause we are engaged ; 
and those sentiments, which tend to the exaltation 



of bumin nature, tboogii ibej may a 
attempt* beyond the human pnvcts, w 
prevent our Mopping sbort of tbem, aitd losiDg, bj 
careless indolence and telf-desertton, the gre am t 
put of that itrenglb with whicb we real); ue 
endued. 

How common is it fcir those who pnrfbss (tni 

perliapH sincerely) to believe uiib entiK penua- 

sion the truth of the gospel, ti> declare tiut Iber 

do not prtttnd to frame their Uvea icconliiig to 

the parity of its moral precepts '. " 1 hope," say 

they, « I am guilty of no great crima ; hot tbe 

customs of the worW in tliese times wiH not admit 

of a conduct agreeable either to reason or reveli- 

tiuD. Ifcnow the course of life 1 am In is wrong'; 

1 know that I am engrossed by the world ; thU I 

hBTe no time for reflection, nor tor the practice of 

many duties which I acknowledge to be such. 

But 1 know not how It is ; 1 do not find that lam 

alter my manner of hving." Thus they coolly and 

contentedly gn-c themselves up to a constant 

course of disMpation, and a general tcortbieirmti 

of character, which, I fear, is as little favouraUe 

'- •^"T happiness herepr hereafier, as the ocea- 

of crimes at which they would 

The liabitual neglect of all 

)1e and important, of childien, 

of neiR-hboum and dependants, 

, andof tlieirown oiiuds, i^. 
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consider as an excusable levity, and satiafy them* 
selves with laying the blame on the manners of 
the times. 

If a modem lady of fashion was to be called 
to account for the disposition of her time, 1 ima- 
gine her defence would run in this style : *' I can% 
you know, be out of the world, nor act differently 
from every body in it The hours are every where 
late, consequently I rise late. I have scarce 
breakfasted before morning visits begin, or 'tis 
time to go to an auction, or a concert ; or to take 
a little exercise for my health. Dressing my 
hair is a long operation ; but one c<m*t appear 
with a head unlike every body else. One mutt 
sometimes go to a play, or an open i though I 
own it hurries one to death. Then what with 
necessary visits, the perpetual engagements to 
card parties at private houses ; and attendance 
on the public assemblies^ to which all peot>le of 
fashion subscribe, the evenings you see are fiilly 
disposed of. MThat time then can 1 possibly have 
for what you call domestic duties ? You talk of 
the offices and enjoyments of friendship ; alas ! 
I have no hours left for friends ! I must see them 
in a crowd, or not at all. As to cultivating the 
friendship of my husband, we are very civil when 
we meet ; but we are both too much engage 
spend much time with each other. With : 
to my dtugfatersi I have given them a 
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governess, and proper masters — I can do no more 
for tliem. You tell me, I should instruct my ser- 
Tants, but 1 have not time to inform mytelfy much 
less can l undertake any thing of that sort for therrii 
or even be able to guess what they do with them- 
selves the greatest part of the twenty-four hours. 
I go to church, if possible, once on a Sunday, and 
then some of my servants attend me ; and if they 
wiU not mind what the preacher says, how can I 
help it ? The management of our fortune, as far 
as I am concerned, 1 must leave to the steward 
and housekeeper ; for 1 find 1 can barely snatch a 
quarter of an hour just to look over the bill of fare 
when I am to have company, that they may not 
send up any thing frightful or old fashioned. As 
to the christian duty of charity, 1 assure you 1 am 
not iU-natured ; and (considering that the great 
expense of being always dressed for company, 
with losses at cards, subscriptions, and public 
spectacles, leave me vei-y little to dispose of) 1 am 
ready enough to give my money when 1 meet u ith 
a miserable object. You say, 1 should inquire 
out such, inform myself thoroughly of their cases, 
make an acquaintance with the poor of my neigh- 
bourhood in the country, and plan out the best 
meth )ds of relieving the unfortunate, and assist- 
ing the industrious. But this supposes much 
moi*^ *■'■ — --'' much more money than 1 have to 
^ id hopes indeed that my suBi- 
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mers would have afforded me more leisure ; but 
i*'e stay pretty late in town ; then we generally 
pass several weeks at one or other of tlie w ater- 
driiifcing" places, where every moment is spent in 
public ; and, for the few months in which we 
reside at our own scat, our house is always full, 
^'ith a succession of company, to whose amuse- 
ment one is obUg^d to dedicate every hour of the 
day." 

So here ends the account of that time which 
was ^ven you to prepare and educate yourself fop 
eternity ? yet you believe the immortality of the 
soul, and a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. Ask your own heart what rewards you 
deserve, or what kind of felicity you are fitted to 
enjoy ? Which of those faculties or affections, 
which heaven can be supposed to gratify, have 
you cultivated and improved ? if, in that eternal 
world, the stores of imnuledge should be laid open 
before you, have you preserved that thirst of 
knowledge, or that taste for truth, which is now 
to be indulged with endless information ? If, in the 
society of saints and angels, the purest benevo- 
lence and most cordial iove is to constitute your 
happiness, where is the heart that should enjoy 
this delightful intercourse of affection ? Has yours 
been exercised and refined to a proper capacity 
of it during your state of discipline, by the ener- 
gies of generous friendship, by the meltings of 
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And dare you look down with contempt on 
those whom strong temptation from natural pas- 
sions, or a tnun of unfortunate circumstances, 
have suDk into the commission of what you call 
great crimes ? Dare you speak peace to your own 
heart, because by different circumstances you 
have been preserved from them } Far be it from 
me to wish to lessen the honor of crimes : but 
yet, as the temptations to these occur but seldom, 
whereas the temptations to neglect, and indiffer- 
ence towards our duty for ever surround us, it 
maybe necessary to awaken ourselves to some 
calculation of the proportions between such habi- 
tual vmisnon of all that is good, and the commit' 
sion of more heinous acts of sin; between wasting 
OQT whole life in what is falsely called innocent 
afmuementf and disgracing it by ikults which 
would alarm society more, though possibly they 
might injure it less. 

How amazing is the distance between the ex« 
treme of negligence and self indulgence in such 
nominal christians, and the opposite excess of 
ngour which some have unhappily thought meri- 
torious ! between a Pascal (who dreaded the in- 
fluence of pleasure so much, as to wear an iron, 
which he pressed into his side whenever he found 
himself taking delight in any object of sense) and 
who think life lent them only to be squan- 
"inseless diversions, and the frivolous 
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indulgence of vanity ! what a strange compositioR 
is man! ever diverging from the right line, for- 
getting the true end of his being, or m6s\y mis- 
taidng the means that lead to it ! 

If it were indeed true, that the Supreme Being 
bad made it the condition of our future happiness, 
that we should spend the days of our pilgrimage 
here on earth in voluntary suffering and mortifica- 
tion, and a continual opposition to every indina- 
tion of nature, it would surely be worth while to 
conform even to these conditions, however rigor- 
bus : and we see, by numerous examples, that it 
is not more than human creatures are capable of, 
when fully persuaded that their eternal interesy 
demand it. But if, in fact, the laws of God are 
no other than directions for the better enjoyment 
of our existence ; if he has forBid us nothing tba: 
is not pernicious, and commanded nothing thau 
not highly advantageous to us ; if, like a beneficent 
parent, he inflicts neither punishment nor con- 
straint unnecessarily, but makes our good tk 
end of alt his injunctions, it will then appear muci 
more extraordinary that we should perversely ^ 
on in constant and acknowledged neglect of these 
injunctions. 

Is there a single pleasure worthy of a rational 

being, which is not, within certain limitations, 

consistent with religion and virtue ? And are nr; 

•the limitSj wi^hiwhich we are permitted to eni^ 
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them, the same which are prescribed by reason 
and nature, and which we cannot exceed without 
manifest hurt to ourselves, or others ? It is not the 
life of a hermit, or a P&rt de la Trappe^ that is 
enjoined us : it is only the life of a rational being*, 
formed for society, capable of continual improve- 
ment, and consequently of ciontinual advancement 
in happiness. 

Sir Charles and Lady Worthy are neither 
gloomy ascetics nor frantic enthusiasts. They 
married from affection f9unded on long acquaint- 
ance and perfect esteem. They therefore enjoy 
' the best pleasures of the heart in the highest de« 
gree. They concur in a rational scheme of life, 
' which, whilst it makes them always cheerful and 
' Mtppy, renders them the friends of human kind, 
^ and the blessing of all around them. They do 
not desert their station in the world, nor deny 
t-' themselves the proper and moderate use of their 
:^ : Urge fortune ; though that portion of it which is 
^^ appropriated to the use ^of others, is that from 
i'^-which they derive their "highest gratifications, 
[xr 'They spend four or five months of every year in 
rle^' London, where they keep up an intercourse. of 
hospitality and civility with many of the most 
of i "respectable persons of their own, or of higher 
lim -rank ; but have endeavoured rather at a select than 
Ari^a numerous acquaintance ; and as they never play ^ 
tfdi^ at cards, this endeavour has the more eaiily - 
"-^l'. XV. d 
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ceeded. Three days in the week, from tli6 hoar 

of dinner, are given up to this intercourse with 

what may be catted tht fsarld. Three more are 

sperft in a family way, with afew intimate friends, 

whose tiastes are conformable to their own, and 

with whom the bpok and working-table, or some- 

times music, supply the intervals of useful and 

agreeable conversation. In these parties their 

children are always present, and partake of thi 

improvement that aiises from such society, or 

from the weU chosen pieces which are read aloud. 

The seventh day is always spent at hoirie, after 

the due attendance on public worship ; and is pe- 

culiarly appropriated to the religious instruction 

of their children and servants^ or to other works 

of charity. As they keep regular hours, and rise 

early* and as Lady Worthy never pays op admits 

morning visits, they have seven or eight hours in 

every day free fi*om aU interruption from the 

world, in which the cultivation of their own minds, 

and those of their children, the due attention to 

licalth, to economy, and to the poor, are carried 

on in the most itegiilar manner. 

Thus, even in Londin, they contrive, without 
the appearance of quarrdling with the world, or 
of shutting themselves up from it, to pass the 
greatest part of their time in a reasonable and 
useful, as well as an agreeable manner. The rest 
y^r they spend at their family seat in the 
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^country, where the happy eifects of their exam- 
ple, and of their assiduous attention to the good 
of all around them, are still more observable than 
in town. Their neighbours, their tenants, and the 
poor, for many miles about them, find in them a 
sure resource and comfort in calamity, and a ready 
assistant to every scheme of honest industry. The 
young are instructed at their expense, and under 
their direction, and rendered useful at the earliest 
period possible ; the aged aqd the sick have every 
comfort administered that their state requires; 
the idle and dissolute are kept in awe by vigilant 
inspection ; the quarrelsome are brought, by a 
sense of their own, interest, to live more quietly 
with their family and nei^bours, and amicably to 
refer their disputes to Sir Charles's decision. 

This amiable :pair ai^e not leas highly prized by 
the genteel families of their lieighbourhood* who 
are sure of finding in their house the mo^t polite 
,and cheerful hospitality, and in them a liind of 
good sense and good hummu*, with a constant dis- 
position to promote every innocent pleasure. They 
are particularly the delight of all the young peo- 
ple, who consider them as their patrons, and their 
oracles, to whom they always apply for advice and 
assistance in any kind of distress, or in any scheme 
of amusement. 

Sir Charles and Lady Worthy are seldom \\ ith- 
.out some friends in the house witli them during 
.VOL. jv, D 2 • 
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their 8kxy in the country; but, as their methods 
are known, they are never broken in upon by their 
guests, who do not expect to see them tilldinDeT- 
time, except at the hour of prayer and of break- 
fast. In their private walks or rides, they usuaDy 
visit the cottages of the labouring- poor, with aS 
of whom they are personally acquainted ; and by 
the sweetness and friendliness of their manner, as 
well as by their beneficent actions, they so entirely 
possess the hearts of these people, that they are 
made the confidants of all their family grievancei, 
and the casuists to settle all their scruples of coo< 
science or difficulties in conduct. By this method 
of conversing freely witli them, they find out their 
different cliaracters and capacities, and oflen dis- 
cover and apply to their own benefit, as well as 
thai of the person they distinguish, talents, which 
would otherwise have been fi» ever lost to the 
public. 

From this slight sketch of their manner of lir- 

ing, can it be thought that the practice of virtue 

costs them any great sacrifices ? Do they a{^ar 

to be the servants of a hard master ? It is true, 

they have not the amusement of gaming*, nor do 

they curse themselves in bitterness of soul, for 

^g the fortune" Providence had bestowed upon 

: they are not continually in public places, 

ifled in crowded assemblies ; nor are their 

consumed in an insipid interchange of an« 
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Cleaning chat with hundreds of fine people who 
are perfectly indifferent to them ; but then, in re- 
turn, the Being whom they serve indulges them 
in the best pleasures of love, of friendship, of 
parental and family affection, of divine benefi- 
cence, and of a piety, which rchiefly consists in 
joyful acts of love and praise ! not to mention tl^e 
delights they derive from a taste uncorrupted and 
still alive to natural pleasures ; from the beauties 
of nature, and from cultivating those beauties 
joined with utility in the scenes around them ; 
and, above all, from that flow of spirits, which 
a Hfe of activity, and the constant exertion of 
right affections naturally produce. Compare their 
countenances with those of the wretched slaves of 
the vjorldi who are hourly complaining of fatigue, 
of listlessness, distaste, and vapours ; and who, 
with faded cheeks and worn-out constitutions, 
still continue to haunt the scenes where once 
their vanity found gratification, but where they 
now meet only with mortification and disgust: 
then tell me which has chosen the happier plan, 
admitting for a moment that no future penalty 
was annexed to a wrong choice ? Listen to the 
character that is ^ven of Sir Charles Wortliy and 
bis^ady, wherever, they are named, and then tell 
me, whether even your idol, the nvorld, is not more 
favourable to them than to you ? 
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A LETTER 
TO THE ADVENTURES. 

THE STORY OP FIDELIA • 

••••>••••••.. JVccsnp decenttt 

FaUax hiHorias monet. Hor. 

To tint th* attentive mind she tries 
I • With tales of eaempbuy vice* 

i 

TO THE AOVENTURER- 

1 SHALL make no' apology for the trouble I am 
about to give you, since I am sure the motives 
that ^uce me to give it will have as much 
weieht with you as they have with me : ' I shall 
therefore, without furthet' preface, relate to you 
the events of a life, ^hich, however insignificant 

^sod unentertaining, affords a lesson of the highest 
unportance ; a lesson, the yalue of which I have 
experienced, and may therefore recommend. 

« 1 ain the daughter of a gentleman of good 
family, wlto, as he was a younger brother, pur- 
ehase'd, with the portion that was allotted hun, a 
genteel post under the govemfhent. * My mother 

* The ^017 of Fidelia made its Qrvt appearanee in th^ Ad> 
TCBtnrer, Numben 77» 7«, 79. 
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dkd when I was but twelve years old ; and jaj 
father, who was excesslvdy fond of me, deter- 
mined to be himself my preceptor, and to take 
care that my natural genius, which his partiality 
made him think above the cf mmon rank, should 
not want the improvements of a liberal educati<ii. 
He was a man of sense, with a toleilible share of 
learning. In his youth he had been ^ free liver, 
and perhaps for that reason took some pains to 
become what is called a free-tliinker. But what- 
ever fashionable frailties he might formerly bave^ 
allowed in himself, he was now in advanced life, 
and had at least worldly wisdom enough to know, 
that, it was necessary his daughter should be re»> 
strained from those liberties, which he had locked 
upon as trifling errors in his own conduct. He, 
therefore, laboured with great application td incul- 
cate in me the love of order, tlie beauty of moral' 
rectitude, and the happiness and self-reward of 
virtue ; but at the same time professed it his de- - 
sign to free my n\ind from vulgar prejudices a]|^ 
superstition, for so lie caUed- Revealed Rsli- 
ciox. As I was urged to choose virtue, ^d re- 
ject vice, from motives which had no necessary * 
connexion with immortality, I was not fed to con- 
sider a future stain eitlier with hope or fear : my 
father, indeed, when I urged him up«ii tliat sub- 
let, always intimated tliat the doctrine of im- 
rtality, whether true or false, ought not at all 
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to infloence my conduct or interrupt my peace ; 
because the virtue which secured happiness in the 
present state, would also secure it in a future : a 
iutiire state, therefore, I wholly disregarded, and, 
to confess a trudi^ disbelieved : for I thought I 
could plainly discover that it was disbelieved by 
my father, \hough he had not thought fit explb- 
ciHy to declare his sentiments. As I had lio very 
turbulent passions, a ductile and good disposition, 
'and the highest reverence for his understanding, 
« tis well as tlie tenderest aflfection for bim, he found 
it an easy task to make me adopt every sentiment 
and opinion which he pvoposed to me as his own ; 
especially ashe took care to support his principles 
hy the authority and arguments of the b^st wriw 
ters against Chkistianity,^ At the age of 
twenty, I was called upon to make us^of all tlie 
pMloBophy I had been taught, by liis death ; 
ivhicb not only deprived me of a parent I most 
V ardently loved, but with him of all the ease and 
'affluence to which I had been accustomed. His 
incomb was duly fbr Hfe, ahd he had rather lived 
beyond than within it; consequently, there was 
nothing^ft for me but the pride and helplessness 
of genteel Hfe, a taste for every thing elegant, and 
a delicacy an^ sensibility thait has doubled all my 
saffering%. In this distress a brother of my mo- 
ther's, who was g^wn rich in trade, received me 
into his house, and declared he would take tb' 

VOL. IV. 1)5 
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same care of me as if I had beea Ida own chiU. 
When the first transporta of my grief were abat- 
ed, I found myself in an easy situation, and, from 
the natural cheerfulness of my temper, I was be- 
ginnings oiiee more to taste of happiness. My 
unde, who was a man ci a narrow miderstaiidii^ 
and lUiberal education, was a little di^usted witfa 
me ^ employing so much of my tune in veadii^; 
but still more so, wbra, happening to examine my 
books, he found by Hie titles that some of them 
were what he called blasphemy^ and tended, as be 
imagined, to make me an atheist. I endeavoured 
to explain my prindi^es, which X thought it be- 
neath the dignity of virtue to disguise or disavow ; 
but as i never could make him conceive any dif- 
ference between a Deist and an Atiieist, my aigu- 
ments oidy served to confirm him in tlie opinion, 
that I was a wicked wretch,\ who, in his own 
phrase, believe neither God nor devil. As he was 
really a good man, and heartily zealous fixr the 
established faith, though more fi»m habit and 
prejudice than reason^ ray eWors gave him gteat 
affliction :* I perceived it with the utmost concern ; 
I perceived, too, that he looked upod me with i 
degree of abhorrence mixed with pity, and that I 
' was wholly indebted to bis good nature for that 
protection which I had flattered myself I should 
owe to his love. I comfiirted myself, however, 
with my ow" 5«*-«»!*v. aad even felt a conscious 
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pvide in sufiering this penecutiooi from ignoraiice 
and folky, only because I was superior to vulgar 
crFors and popular superstition ; and that Chris* 
XIA.ITITY deserred these appeUations^ I was not 
xaoie convinced by my father's argunmnts than 
my uncle's conduct, who, as his zeal was not ac- 
cording to knowledge, was by no means qualified 
to *< adorn the doctrine" which he professed to 
believe. 

i had lived a few months under the painful sen- 
sibility of receiving continual benefits from a per- 
son whose esteem and afiection I had lost, when 
my uncle one day came into my chamber, and 
alter preparing me fq^ some unexpected good for- 
tune, told me, he had just had a proposal o$ mar- 
riage for me from a man to whom I could not 
possibly have any objection. He then named a 
merchant, with whom I had often been in compa* 
ny at his table. As the man was neither old nor 
ugly, had a large fortune, and a fair character, 
my unde thought himself sufficientiy authorized 
to pronounce as he did, that I could not possibly 
have any objection to him. An objection, how- 
ever, I had, which I told my uncle was to me in- 
superable ; it was, that the person whom he pro- 
posed to me as the companion, the guide and di- 
rector of my whole life, to whom I was to vow not 
only obedience but love, ha^ nothing in him that 
coeld erer engage my affection : his understand- 
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ing was low, his sentiments mean and indeUcafi^ 
and his manner unpolite and unpleasing. << What 
stuff is all this !" interrupted my uncle, ^ senti- 
ments indelicate ! unpolite ! his understandii^, 
forsooth, 'Aot equal to your own! Ah, child, if 
you had less romance, conceit, and arrogance^ 
and more true discretion and prudence, it would 
do you more good thi^ all the fine books you haine 
confounded your poor head with, and what is 
worse, perhaps, ruined your poor soul. lowoi it 
went a little against my conscience to accept my 
honest friend's kind offer, and give him such a 
pagan for his wife. But how know I whether the 
believing husband may not convert the unbeliev- 
ing wife ? As to your flighty objections, they are 
such nonsense*/ that I wonder y<Hi can suppose ale 
fool enough to be derived by tliem. Xo, child ; 
wise as you are, you cannot impose upon, a man 
who has Uved as many y^ars in the world as I 
have. I see your motive ; you have some infidel 
libertine rake in your eye, with whom you would 
go headlong to perdition. But 1 shall i^hs. care 
not to have your soul to answer for as well as your 
person. Eitlier I sliall dispose of you to an honest 
man that may cAivert you, or you shall dispose of 
yourself how you please for me ; for I disclaim 
all further care or trouble about you : so I leave 
««der, whether or no the kindness I 
\ entitles me to some little iuflu- 
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-ence over you, and whether you choose to seek 
protection where you can find it, or accept of the 
tiappy lot Providence has cut out for you." 

He left me at the close of this fine harrangue, 
and I seriously set myself to consider, as he bade 
TBke, which of the two states he had set before mc 
I ought to choose ; to sul^mit to a leg-al sort of 
prostitution, with the additional weight of pei jury 
on ray conscience, or to expose myself to all the 
distresses of friendless poverty and unprotected 
youth. Ailer some hours of deliberation, I de- 
termined on the latter, and that more from prin- 
ciple than inclination ; for though my delicacy 
would have suffered extremely in accepting a bus- 
band, at least indifferent to me ; yet as -my heart 
was perfectly disengaged, and my temper natu- 
rally easy, I thought I x;ould iiave been loss un- 
happy in following my uncle's advice, than 1 might 
probably be by rejecting it : but then I must have 
submitted to an action I could not think justifiable, 
in order to avoid mere external distresses. This 
would not have been philosophical. I had always 
been taught, -that virtue was of itself sufficient to 
happiness : and that those things which are gcvi- 
erally esteemed evils, could have no power to dis- 
turb the felicity of a mind governed by the eter- 
nal rule of right, and truly enamoured of the 
charms of moral beauty, t resolved, therefore, to 
ruB all risques, rather than depart from this gi- 
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rious-pnnciple ; I felt myself raised by tbe trial, 
and exulted in the opportimity of shewipg my con- 
tempt of the smUes or frowns of fortune,\aiid <rf 
proving the power of virtue to sustain tbe soul 
under all accidental circumstances of distress. 

I communicated my resolution to my unde, as- 
suring him at the same tipe of my everlasting 
gratitude and respect, and that nothing should 
have induced me to oiTend or disobey him, but his 
requiring me to do what my reason and conscience 
disapproved;, that supposing the advantages ot 
riches to be really as great as he believed, yet 
still those of virtue were greater, and I could net 
resolve to purchase the one by a violation of the 
other? that a false vow was certainly criimnal; 
and that it wfeuld be doing an act of the highest 
injustice, to enter into so solemn an ei^agement 
u-itbout the power of fulfilling it ; that my affec- 
tions did not depend on my own will ; and that w 
man should possess my person, who could not ob- 
tain the fiwt place in my heart. 

I was surprised- that my uncle's impatience had 

permitted me to g>o on thus far ; but looking in bis 

Ace, I perceived that pjission had kept him sHent 

At length the g-atheHn^ storm burst over my 

head in a torrent of rep^^^j^^g My reasons were 

condemned as romantic absurdities, which I could 
not myself beheve; x was accused of designinjf to 
deceive, and t"**-- -ifawayonsomew^Vtli- 
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ess feUow, whose principles were as bad as my 
>wn. It was in vain for me to assert that I had 
\o such design, nor any inclination to hiarry at all ; 
my uncle could sooner have beUeved the grossest 
contradiction, than that a young woman could so 
strenuously refuse one man witl)out being prepos- 
sessed in favour of another. As I thought myself 
injured by his accusations and tyranny, 1 gave over 
the attempt to mitigate his anger. He appealed 
to Heaven for the justice of hi:^ resentment, and 
against my ingratitude and rebellion ; and then 
giving me a note of 6fty pounds, which he said 
would keep me from immediate indigence, be bade 
me leave his house, and see his face no more. I 
bowed in sign of obedience ; and collecting all my 
dignity and resolution, I arose, thanked him for 
his past benefits, and with a low courtesy left the 
room. 

In lesfi than an hour I departed with my little 
wardrobe to the house of a person who had for- 
merly been my father's servant, and who now kept 
a shop and let lodgings. From hence I went the 
next day to visit my father's nephew, who was in 
possession of the family estate, and had lately 
married a lady of great fortune. He was a young 
gendeman of g^ood parts, his principles the same 
M my father's, though his practice had not been 
quite agreeable to the strict rules of morality: how- 
*yer, setting aside a few of those vices which, arr 
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looked upon as genteel accomplishnieBts in yonnj: 
fellows of fortune, I thought him a' good sort of 
roan ; and as we had always lived in great kind- 
ness, I doubted not that I should find lum mr 
friend, and meet mXh approbation and encourage- 
ment at least, if not assistance from him. I told 
him my story, and the reasons that had determin- 
ed me to the refusal which had incurred my un- 
cle's displeasure. But how was I disappointed, 
when, instead of* the applause I expected ibr my 
heroic virtue, and unmerited persecutions, I per- 
ceived a smile of contempt on his face, when he 
interrupted me in the following manner ! «* And 
what, in the deviPs name, my dear cousin, could 
make a woman of your sense behave so like an 
idiot ? What ! forfeit all your hopes from your 
uncle, refuse an excellent match, and reduce your- 
self to beggary, because truly you were not ia 
love ? Surely, one might have expected better 
jfrom you even at fifteen. Who is it, pray, that 
manies the person of their choice > For my own 
part, who have rather a better title to please my- 
self, with a good fifteen hundred a year, than you 
who have not a shilling, I found it would not do, 
and th^t there was something more to be sought 
after in a wife than a pretty face or a geniuK Do 
you t*"'-* ^ «««^d three farthings for the woman I 
n^ h. But her tliirty thousand 

i.ving ; with that I cjan piBf - 
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chase a seraglio of beauties, and indulge my taste 
in every kind of pleasure. And pray what is it to 
me wbethef my wife has beauty, or wit, or ele- 
gance, when her money will supply me with all 
that in others ? You, cousin, had an opportunity 
of bein^ as happy as I am : the men, believe me« 
would not like you a bit the worse for being mar- 
ried ; on the contrary, you would find, that for one 
who took notice of you as a single woman, twenty 
would be your admirers and humble servants when 
there was no danger of being taken in. Thus 
you might fiave gratified all your passions, made 
an elegant figure in life, and have chosen out 
some gentle swain as romantic and poetical as 
you pleased for your Cecisbee. The g^d John 
Trott husband would have been easily managed, 
and ^"^ Here my indignation could be con- 
tained ho' longer, and I was leaving the room in 
disdain ; when he caught me by the hand; "Nay, 
prithee, my dear cousin, none of these violent 
^ra. I thought you and I had known one another 
better. Let the poor souls, who are taught by 
the priests and their nurses to be afraid of hell- 
fil«, and to think they shall go to the devil for fol- 
lowing nature and making life agreeable, be as 
outrageously virtuous as they please : you have too 
much sense to be frighted at bugbears ; you know 
^i^«A. the term of our existence is but short ; and it 
is highly reasonable to make it as pleasant as pos- 
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8H}Ie." I was too angry to attempt confutifi|^ his 
arguments ; but bursting from his fac^d, toM Ysm, 
I would take care not to give him a second op- 
portunity of insulting my distress, and affiontii^ 
my understanding ; and so left his house inth a 
resolution never to enter it again. 



THE STORY OF FIDEUA. 

m 

:^^PreptervUttm vnendi perdtrt cauMu. Jur* 
Nor quit for life, what givet to life its worth. 

I WENT home mortified and disappointed. My 
spirits sunk into a dejection, which took from me 
for many days all inclination to stir out of my 
lodging^, or to see a human face. At length I re- 
sohred to try, whether indigence and friendship 
were really incompatible, and whether I should 
meet with the same treatment from a female 
friend, v%ose affection had been the principal 
pleasure of my youth. Surely, thought I, the 
gentle Amanda, whose heart seems capable of 
every tender and generous sentiment, will do jus- 
tice to the innocence and integrity of her unlbr- 
tunate friend ; her tenderness will encourage my 
virtue and animate my fortitude, her praises and 
endeannents will compensate all my hardships. 
Amanda was a single woman of a moderate inde- 
pendent fortune, which I heard she was going to 
bestow on a young officer, who bad little or nothing 
besides his commission. I had no doubt of her 
appwAation of my refusing a mercenaiy match, 
since she herself^had chosen from motivefl'sro o^ 
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posite to those which are called prudent She 
had been in the country some months, so that my 
misfortunes had not reached her ear till I myself 
related them to her. She heard me with g^reat at- 
tention, and answered me with politeness enough, 
but with a coldness tLat chiUed my very heart. 
" You are sensible, my dear Fidelia," said she, 
*' that I never pretended to sejt my understanding 
in competition with yours. I knew my o\ni in- 
feriority ; and though many of your notions and 
dpitiions appeared to me very strange and parti- 
cular, I never attempted to dispute them with 
you. To be sure, you know best ; but it seeniB to 
me a very odd conduct for one in your sitoation 
to give offence to so good an ancle ; first by main- 
taining doctrines whi«h may be very' true for 
dught I know, but which are very contrary to the 
received opinions we are brought up in, and there- 
fore are apt to shock a common understanding; 
and secondly, to renounce his protection, and 
tiirow yourself into the wide world, rather than 
knarry the man he chose for you f to whom, after 
all, I do not find you had any real objection, nor 
any antipathy for his person.** Antipatiiy, my 
dear ! said I ; are there not many degrees between 
loving and honouring a man preforably fo iJH 
Others, and beholding him with abhorrence and 
aversion ? The first is, in my opinion, tiie duty of 
a w^ *arily taken upon herself and 
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engaged in underthe most solemn contract. Ast» 

the difficulties that may attend m^^friendkss, un- 

pToyided state, since they are the conseqaencef 

of a virtuous action, they cannot really be evils, 

nor can they disturb that happiness which is tht 

gift of virtue. <' I am heartily glad," answered she, 

** that you have found the art of making yourself •• 

hai^y by the force of ima|^ation ! I wish your 

enthusiasm may continue ; and that you may still 

be further convinced, by your own experience, of 

the folly of mankind, in supposing poverty and 

disgrace to be evils." 

I was cut to the soul by the unkind manner 
f^hich accompanied ^is sarcasm, and was going 
to remonstrate ags^iijp her un&iendly treatment 
when her lover came in with another gentleman 
who» in spite o£my fuU heart, engaged my atten- 
tion, and for a while made me forget the stings of 
unkindness. The beauty and gracefulness of his 
person caught my eye, and the politeness of his 
address, and the elegance of his compliments, 
toon prejudiced m& in favour of his understanding. 
He was introduced by the Captain to Amanda as 
his wipai intimate friend, and seemed desirous to 
give credit to his friend's judgment, by making 
himself as agreeable as possible. He succeeded t 
00 well, that Amanda was wholly engrossed by 
the {Pleasure of his conversation, and the care of 
entertaining her lover and her new gue«* 
VOh. IV. ? 2 
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fiice hrigfatenef^ and her good humour letomed. 
When I rose to leave her, she pressed me so ear> 
nestly to stay to dinner, that I could not, without 
diflcoTering how much I resented her behavkxir, 
refuse. This, however, I should probaUyhave 
done, as 1 was naturally disposed to shew eveiy 

'^^ sentiment of my heart, had not a seci^ vish 
arisen there to know a little more of this agree- 
able stranger. This inclined me to think it pra. 
dent to conceal my resentment, and to accept 

^ the civilities of Amanda. The con vfematioii grew 
more and more pleasing; I took my share in it, 
and had more than my share of the channiDg 
stranger's nodce and attentign. As we aU grew 
more and more unreservej) Amanda divifit hints 
in the course of the conversation relating' to my 
story, my sentiments, aiKlunhai^ysituatioii. Sir 
George Freelove, for that was the joang gentle- 
man Vname, listened greedily to all that was said 
of me, and seem^ to eye me with earnest curio- 
sity as well as admiration. We did not part till 
it was late, and Sir George insisted on attending 
me to my lodgings: I strongly reAised it, not 
without a sensation which more {ffoperly belonged 
to the female than the philosopher, and which I 
condemned in myself as arising from dishonest 
ride. I could not without pun sufier the polite 
George, upon so short an acquaintance, to 
•ver thfi^ii^iness of my abode. To avoi4 
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this, I sent for a chair ; but was confused to find 
that Sir George and his servants prepared to 
attend it on foot by way of guard : it was in vain 
to dispute ; he himself walked before, and his ser*. 
vants Allowed it I was covered with blushes, > 
when, after all this parade, he handed me in at 
tlie little shop door, and took leave with as pro- ' 
found respect as if he had guarded me to a palace. 
A thousand different thoughts kept me from, clos- 
ing my eyes that night. The behaviour of Aman- 
da wounded me to the soul : I found that I must 
look on her as no more than a common acquain- 
tance ; and that the world cBd not contun one per- 
son whom I could call my friend. My heart felt 
desolate and forlorn ; I knew not what course to 
take>for my future subsistence; the pain which 
my pride had just given me, convinced me thatl 
was far from having conquered the passions of 
humanity, and that 1 shoidd feel too sensAly all 
the mortifications which attend on poverty. I 
determined, however, to subdue Ihis pride, and 
called to my assistance the examples of ancient 
sages and philosophers, who despised riches and 
honours, and felt no inconveniences from the ma- 
lice of fortune^ 1 had almost reasoned myself into 
a contempt for the world, and fancied myself 
superior to its smiles or frowns, when the idea 
of Sir George Freelove rushed upon my mind, 
and destroyed at once the whole force of my r 
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soningf. I ibond that however I n^;ht disrefsaBd 
the rest of the worid, I could not be indifibKifc to 
his opinion ; and the thought of hekog despifled 
. hy him was insappcvtable. I reeoBected that my 
conation was extremely dific»ent from litatXiF a» 
old philofl^[)lier» whose rags, perhaps, H^m the 
means of gratiij^g' his pride, by attracting tlie 
notice and respect of mankind c at least, the pkufo* 
aopfaer's schemes and wishes were verj ^ i tfl ^ ywi gri ^ 
fivm those which at that time were taking posses- 
sion of my heart ThelooicBaiidb^aviourof & 
George left me no doubt that I had made as deep 
an impression in his fiiTour as he had done in mine. 
I could not bear to lose the ground I had gained^ 
and to throw mysdf into a state below his notice. 
I scorned the thought of imposing on him with 
♦ regard .to my circumstsnces, in case he should 
really have had ikvourable intentions for me ; yet to 
disgTkce myself for ever in his eye, by submittii^ 
to servitude, or any law way of supporting myself 
was what I could not bring myself to resolve on. 
In the midstof these reflections I was surprised 

told me r had T^fV *^^ ^^ ^'^^^^ "^^ '^ ' 

uiikindneas and tvr ""^ ^^""^ ^"^ ^ 

into uneasy circumst ^ ""^ *" ^""^ ^^ "^* "** 

knour that so tntitih^^^^ ' *""* ^^ he 'could not 

unworthily treated b ^^^^^ ^^ "^erit were so 

y fortune, without eamesUy 
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^^i^ing^ to be the instnunent of doing me more 
justice.. He entreated me to add dignity and va- 
lue to hia h£e, by making it conducive Jto the hap- 
piness of mine ; and was going on with the most 
fervent o£fers of service^ when I interrupted him 
by sa^yingy that there was nothing in his power 
that I could with honour accept, by which my liie 
could be made happier, but that respect which 
was due to me as a woman and a gentlewoman, 
and which ought to have prevented such oifers of 
service iromi a stranger, as could only be justified 
by a long-experienced friendship ; that I was not 
in a situation to receive visits, and must decline 
his acquaintance, which, nevertheless, in a hap- 
pier part of my life, would have given me plea- 
sure. 

He now had recourse to all the arts of his sex, • 
hnputing his too great freedom to the force of his 
passion, protesting the most inviolable respect, 
and imploring on his knees, and even with tears, 
that I would not punish him so severely as to de- 
ny him the liberty of seeing me, and maldng him- 
self more and more worthy of my esteem. My 
wesk heart was but too much touched by his arti- 
fices, and I had only just fortitude enough to per- 
severe in refusing his viats, and to insist on his 
leaving me, which at last he did ; but it was after 
such a profusion of tenderness, prayers, and pro- 
testations, that it was some time before I f 
VOL. jv. B * 
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rec«l my leasoo enough to xeflect oo the M^nlecf 
his bebaviour, and on my own situation, wluch 
con^MTed, left me but little doubt of his ^slu»- 
Bourable views. 

J determined never more to ^dnut him to say 
presence, and accordingly gave orders to be de- 
nied if he came again. My reasoix applauded, hnt 
my heart reproached me, and heavily repmed st 
the rigid determination of prudence. I knew that 
I acted rightly, and I expected that that ooo- 
sciousness would make me happy ; but I found it 
otherwise ; I was wretched beyond what I liad 
ever felt or formed any idea of; I discovered that 
my heart was entangled in a passion which must 
for ever be combated, or indulged at the expense 
of virtue. I now considered riches as truly desir- 
able, since they would have {^aced me above dis- 
graceful attempts, and g^ven me reasonable hopes 
of becoming the wife of Sir George Freelove. I 
was discontented and unhappy, but surprised and 
disappointed to find myself so, since hitherto I bad 
no one criminal action to reproach myself with ; 
on the contrary, my difficulties were all owing* to 
my regard for virtue. 

I resolved, however, to try still farther the pow- 
er of virtue to confer happiness, to go on in my 
obedience to her laws, and patiently wait for the 
good eifects of it. But 1 had stronger difficulties 
to go through than any I had yet experienced. Sir 
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* ^Ceorge was too much practised in the arts of se- 
' duction to be discouraged by a first repuhie : eve« 
ry day produced either some new attempt to see 
mcy or a letter fuU of the most passionate protes- 
tations and entreaties for pardon and &vour. It 
was in vain I gave orders that no more letters 
■hojiMd be taken in from him ; he had so many dif- 
ferent contrivances to convey them, iand directed 
them in hands so unlike, that I was surprised into 
reading them contrary to my real intentions. Eve- 
ry time I stirred out he was sure to be in my way, 
and to employ the most artful tongue that ever en- 
snared the heart of woman, in blinding my reason 
and awakening my passions. 

My ^rtue, however, did not yet give way, but 
my peace of mind was utterly destroyed. When- 
ever I was with him, I summoned all my fortitude, 
and constantiy Repeated my commands that he 
" should av(Md me.- His disobe<£ence called for my 
resentment, and, in spite of my melting heart, I^ 
armed my eyes with anger, and treated him with 
as much disdain as I thought his unworthy designs 
deserved. But the moment he left me, all my re- 
solution forsook me. I repined at my fate : I even 
murmured against the Soversion Rule* of aU 
tLings, for making me subject to passions which I 
could not subdue^ yet must not indulge : I com- 
pared my own situation with that of my libertine 
• cousin, whose pernicious arguments I had fa 
VOL. XV. a 5 
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with horror and detestation, who gate ihe miw tt 
every desire, whose houte was the 'seal of |deiity> 
mirth, and delight, whose face was ever covered 
with smiles, laid whose heart sefened free from 
sorrow and care. Is not this man, said I, happier 

'^thanlam? And if so, where is the worth of ^r^ 
tue ? Hare I not sacrificed to her my fortune aihd 
my iiiends ? Do I notdaily sacrifice to her vxf 

• darlfaig^ inclination ? Yet what is tiie oompenaft* 
tioft>she offers nle ? What are my prospects in 

. this world but poverty, mortification, disappcMit. 
ment and grief? Every wish of my heart tienied; 
every passion of liumanity combated^ and hnrt^ 
though never conquered ? Are these the blesss^ 
with which HEA.v£ir distii^uishes its favoui^es ? 
Can the King of Heaven want power or win to 
distinguish them } or does he leave his wretdied 
creatures to be the sport of chance, the prey of 
wickedness and malice ? Surely^no. Yet is not the 
, condition of the virtuous often more miseraUe 
than that of the vicious ? I myself have experienc- 
ed that it is. I am very unhappy, and see no like- 
lihood of my being otherwise in this world^-and 
all beyond the grave is eternal darkness. Yet why 
do I say, that I have no prospect of happiness I 
not the most engaging of men ofier me all 
iys'that love and fortune ^an bestow ? Will 
protect me from every insult of the proud 
that s^i^l^lndig^nce ? Wih m bis fibe. 
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nA .hand pour forth the means of every pleasure, 
even of that highest and truest of all pleasures, 
the power of relieving the sufferings of my fellow- 
cnsaturesy of changing the tears of distress into 
tears of joy and gratitude, of communicating my 
owu happiness to all around me ? Is not this a 
state far i»«ierable to that in which virtue has 
placed me I But what is virtue ? Is not happiness 
the laudable pursuit of reason I Is it not then laud- 
able to pursue it by the most probable means ? 
Have I not been accusing Providence of un- 
kindness, whUst I myself only am in fault, for re- 
jecting its offered favours ? Surely, I have mista- 
ken the path of virtue : it must be that which 
leads to happiness., The path which I am in is full 
of thorns and briars, and terminate^ in impenetra- 
ble darkness ; but I see another that is strowed 
with Bowers, and bright with the shunshine of 
prosperity : this, surely, is the path of virtue, and 
the road to happiness. Hither then let me turn 
my weary steps, nor let vain and idle prejudices 
fright me fix)m felicity. It is surely impossible 
that I should offend GOD, by yielding to a temp- 
tation which he has' given me no motive to resist. 
He has allotted me a short and precarious exist- 
ence, and has placed before me good and evil.— 
What is good bijit p^asure ? What is evil but 
pain? Reason and nature direct me to choose the 
first, and avoid the last. I sought for happ' 
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in what is caOed ▼irtne, bat I fcond it not: liMn 
I not try the other experiment, since I think I can 
hardly be more unbi^ifiy by fbllowini^ mrlinafiflp, 
than I am by denying it ? 

Thus had my frail thoughts wandered into a 
wilderness of error, and thus had I almost reasoo- 
«d myself out of eveiy princqJe of morality, by 
pursuing through all their consequences the doc- 
trines which had been tau^t me as rules of life 
and prescriptions for felicity— the tfllUfnang of 
Truth, by which I should be secured in the 
storms of adversity, and listen without danger to 
the syrens of temptation — ^when in the &tal hour 
ef my presumption, sitting alone in my chamber, 
collecting arguments on the side of passion, al- 
most distracted with doubts, and plunging deep- 
er and deeper into falsehood, I saw Sir Geoige 
Freelove at my feet, who had gained admittance, 
contrary to my orders, by corrupting my landlady. 
It IS not necessaiy to describe to you his arts, or 
the weak efforts of Uiat virtue which had been 
graciously implanted in my heart, but which I had 
taken impious pains to undermine by false reason- 
ing, and which now tottered from the foundation: 
suffice it that I submit to the humiliation 1 have 
so weU deserved, and tell you, that, in all the pride 
of human reason, I dared to condemn, as the ef- 
feet of weakness a^d prejudice, the stiU voice of 
conscience, vi^ir^u ..._ .,.,,, , ^ 

- * et have warned me &om 
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ruin ; that my innocence^ my honour, was the sa- 
crifice to passion an4 sophistry ; that my l)oasted 
philosophy, and too much flattered understanding", 
preserved me notfrom^die lowest depth of infamy, 
which the weakest of my sex with humility and 
religion would have avoided. 

I now experienced a new kind of wretchedness. 
My vile seducer tried in vain to reconcile me to 
the shameful life to which he had reduced me, by 
loading me with finery, and lavishing his fortune 
in procuring me pleasures which I could not taste, 
and pomp which seemed an insult on my disgrace. 
In Vain did I recollect the arguments which had 
convinced me of the lawfulness of accepting offer- 
ed pleasures, and following the dictates of inclina- 
tion : the light of my understanding was darken- 
ed, but the sense of g^lt was not lost. My pride 
and my delicacy, if, criminal as I was, I may dare 
to call it so, sufifered the most intolerable mortifi- 
cation and disgust, every time I reflected on my 
infionous situation. Every eye seemed to upbraid 
me, even that of my triumphant seducer. O depth 
of miseiy ! to be conscious of deserving the con- 
tempt of him I loved, and for whose sake I was 
become contemptible to myself. 



THE STORT Ss FIDELIA. 

CONCLUOEO. 

Quunamigitur liber* Sapieru: nbi fidimparUna ; 
Qpem neque pauperlety neque mon, neque vinqdaterreat} 
Resp&More eupidinlbut, cmtemnen honore* 
F«rtUf et in mpto tatu9 : ltn» a^uerteundw, 
ExterrUneytddvaleatfifrlavemoran, Est. 

Whn iSbea ii free? The wise, who ivell nmintaiAt 

An empire o'^f himself: whom neither choins, 

Koi* want, nor death, with slavish fear inspire; 

Who holdly answers to his warm desire ; 

Who can ambition^ vainest gifts despise; 

Firm in himself who on himself reKes ; 

Polished and round who runs his proper coane^ 

And breaks misfortune with superior force. FtancU. 

X HIS was the state of my mind during a year 
which 1 passed in Sir George'? house. His fond- 
ness was unabated for eight months of the time ; 
and as I had no other object to share my atten- 
tion, neither friend nor relation to call off any part 
of my tenderness, all the love of a heail naturally 
affectionate centered in him. The first dawniDgs 
of unkindness were but too vLsible to my watchftil 
eyes. I had now all the torments of jealousy to 
endure, till a cruel certainty put an end to them. 
I leamt» at length, that my false lover was on the 
■Tiage with a lady of great fortune. I 
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immediately resolved to leave him ; but could not 
do it without first venting^ my full heart in com- 
plaints and reproaches. This provoked his rage, 
and drew on me insolenpe, which though I had 
deserved, I had not kamt to bear. I returned, 
with scorn which nO longer became me, ^ the 
wages of my sin, and the trappings of my shame, 
and left hift house m the bitterest anguish of re- 
sentment and despair. ^ 

I returned to my old losings : but unable to 
bear a scene which recalled every circumstance « 
of my undoing^, ashamed to look in the face of any 
creature who had seen me innocent, wretched in 
myself, and hoping fix>m change of place some 
abatement of my misery, I put mjrself into a post* 
chaise, at tw6 in the morning, with orders to the 
driver to carry me as far from town as he could 
before the return of night, leaving it to him to 
choose the road. 

My reason and my senses seemed benumbed 
and stupified during my journey. I made no re- 
flections on what I was about, nor formed any de- 
sign for my future life. When night came, my 
conductor would have stopped at a large town, 
but I bid him go on to the next vUlage. There I 
alighted at a paltry inn, and dismissed my vehicle, 
without once considering what I was to do with 
myself, or why I chope that place for my abode. 
To say truth, I can give^no account of my though 
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■tibia period of time : they wtm all confiiaedaad 
diatncted. A abort frenzy muat bave filled up 
dioae haun» of wbieh my memocy retains aoch 
imperfect traces. I remember oaJ^y, tluLt wittMMZfc 
bavmi^ pulled of my clotbe% I left tbe iimaa aooo 
aa I saw Hie d^yaadwaadeied oiit of tbe Tillage; 
My imgiuded feet earned me to m saageof wit 
lowB by ariTer's side, where, afler bani^ walked 
some time, the feeshoess of the air jenined my 
aenaesb and awalemud my reMon.. My re«Mm,my 
. memory, my mgakik and despair, eetauzied to- 
gether ! Every eircmnatance of my past life was 
present to my aund t but most tilie iden of my 
festblem lorer and ray criminal love tortured my 
imagiaatioD, and rent my bleeding heart* wlucb» 
in spite <tf all its giuLt andallits wrongs^ retained 
the tendevest and most ardent a&ction fer ita nn« 
doer. This unguarded affection* wbidbi waa the 
effect of a gentle and kind nature, hei|^itened the 
anguish of resef^ment, and completed my miaeiy. 
In vam did Icatt off my thoughts fiom this gloomy 
retrospect, and bof^ to find a gleam of comlbrt 
in my future prospects. They were still more 
dreadfiil : poverty, attended by infamy and want, 
f^aning under the cruel hand of oppression and 
the taunts of insolence, was before my eyes. I, 
who had once been the darlixig and the pride of 
iadx^geat patents, who had once been beloved, 
respected, and admired, w*j now the outcast of 
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human nature, despised and wroided by all who 
hod ever loved me, by all uliom I had most lored ! 
hateful to myself, belongilig to no QBe» ei^osed to 
wrongs and insuHs Irom all ! 

I tried to find out the oause of this diamal 
change And how far I was mysetf the oecanon of 
it. My conduet with respect to Sir George, 
though I spontaneously condemned, yet, upon re- 
GoU^tito^ I Utought the aiguments which pro- 
duced it would juM^. Bat aamyprindples could 
fiot pFeserre me from vice^ neither coiild they 
sustain me in adversity : eofOfeieiice was not to be 
perverted by the sofAiistiy which had beclouded 
my reason. And if any, by imputing my conduct 
to errer, should acquit me of g^t, let them re- 
member, it is yet true, that in this uttermost dis- 
tress, I was neither sustained by the conscious- 
ness of innocence, the exulatton of vittue, nor the 
hope of reward : whether I looked backward or 
foi'ward, aU was confusion and anguish, distrac- 
tion and despi^r. I accused the Supreme Being 
of cruelty and injustice, yufbo, though he gave me 
not sufficient encouragement to resitft desire, yet 
punished me with the consequences of indulgence. 
If there is a God, cried I, he must be either ty« 
nnnieal and cruel, or regardless of his creatures. 
I wiUno longer endur6 a being which is undeserv- 
«dly misemble, either from chance or design, but 
fly to that annihilation ^in which all my prospct« 
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temiiu^. Take back, said 1, Uilmg my eyes to 
heaven, ti^e fafkteful ^it of existence, and let nj 
dust no .more b^anin^^ted to sufieiing, aiid ex- 
alted to mis^y. , • :■ 

So«i^ng, I ran tiD thi^ brink of the river, and 
y^ gnoing to pt&nge in, yfhetL the qry of^omeper- 
son very neai^me made me t)|m^my eyies to see 
whence it came. I was accosted by an elderly 
clergyman, who, with lookf of tetrpr, .^tj^ and 
benevolence, asked^hat I was about to do ? At 
iirst 1 was suUen, and refilled to answer lum ; bol 
by degrees the coidpassion bS shewed, and the 
tenderness with which he treated' me, softened 
my heart, and ga^^e vSnt to my tears. 
* *I O ! 'Madam," sjudhe, *• these are gracious 
signs, and unlike .those whish f^t drew tny at- 
tention, an^ made «ne ^tch youludobserted, 
fearing soqie fatal purpose in^your n^nd. What 
must be the thoughts which could make a face 
like yours appear the. picture of horror^ I was 
taking my morning walk, iind bfere seen you a 
considraable time ; sometimes stoppingand wring- 
ingyour hands, sometimes quickening 3rour pace, 
and sometknes walking slow, with jour eyefiBz^d 
on the ground, till you. raised them to^ beaten, 
wUh looks not of supplication andpi^j^liut rather 

of accusation and defianoe. - For pity tell me how 

» * ■ 

is it that you have |[uarr^led witt yourself, with 
life, nay even with U^av£;n ? fiecal your reaaoR, 
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and youp hope, andlet this seasonable pteventioti 
of ycyar fatal purpose be an earnest' to jpvL of good * 
thii^ to ceme^ of GQD^ merejmot y&t alienated * 
froni you^ and s€6d|>in^ from hU throne to sar^, ' 
your soul froin ^rditioiifc" ^ ""v *. 

The tears which ^wedin riv^ froirti mv eyes 
whuehe ^Uked»\.^ye me so mii^ relief^ that t 
foiindriDysdf^ble to speaJ^ and desirous to w. 
presS' my graf^de |br the^ good t^an'fr concern 
for me. Uw^so longsLrme«I had known Ithe « 
j^ of Qoirifi^nce, that I felt surprising comfort. 
afl^ pleasure from 3nb)ilrdeni2% my hearty ind telT- 
ingf^^'ldnd delircrcr;«very circuiiWfcance of my 
stoi^^ and e^eery thought o^ m^ distracted^ %nihd. 
HUl. shuddibred to heat. me ti{!^a1d the Di^i^s^ 
P&oviDiSNCB< ; #id «to^ng me %h6rt^ told mej^ <' ^ 
he wcmldileid me to^ofe who a|ioa^-preaclii.pa- ^ 
tience to ime^whilst ^e gave me the example ofit. '- t 

As' w€f talked he led me'tphis own house, ajid 
theve;,%ioduce4 me to' h^ irife, a* mid<fie-aged . 
woman^pdle a|^ en^iated, but of a-cheBdulpla-^ " ^ 
d|||pount^nahce>whoreceivedmewlthtliegn^at- « * 
est tendei^ess and humaqity. She saw iVaif // 
dlstJKiSsed,^ and her oom^sssipn was l^forehand^ 
w^'injC compkiints. Her tears stood ready to. ^ 
acoompani^xnlne $ her looks and her voice express- 
ed tff^kindestconpeni*; and her- assiduous cares J, * 

demons^atfifl that true politejfss and hospitality^ 
, » ■*» . • • * ^ . 
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vluch. is not the efiect of art but of i&wafd bene- 
Tolence. WliSe she obCged 9ie to taJoe some le- 

^ freshnie|it» her ^nsband gave her a short account 
.of mj stpry» md of tiie ||^te in viuch^ie bad 
found ine. . *' This poor lady," md he^ " from the 
fault of her education' and prmcijkles, sees erery 
thing' thiougil a ^oomy vctdium : she Accuses 
'PBovii>E^fCE, and bates her exislf^iice,£fr those 
evils which are {be eommo^'M oftnankiiid intlu^^ 
short state of trTbtL Tou, tsiy dear, fir-fao are one 
of the greatest sitfiferers I bave ^pf^ini, aa^ bes: 
qualified to cure her of her faulty iiii{^tiei)ce ; ajivi 
to convince her, by yowr own ^monple, t^at this 
worid is not the place in wfaieb virtue is tp in^il 
its reward. She thinks no one so tmfaap^ as 
herself; but if she knew sill thstt you hxrc gooe 
through, she would sureljfrbc seosiSe.^hat if you 
tUte happier than she, i|^ is oply becflhfle your pnn* 
ciples are better.'^' r . .' 

•* Indeed, my dear madam,'* said ntke^ f^thaX is 
. the only advantage I have oirer'y^ ; but that in- 

•• deed outweighs every thing else. ^ lys now but 

ten days QAnce 1 followed to the grave my only son^ 

J the survivor of eight cTaJdreo, who were.aQ^qually 

« - 'the objects of my fondest love. ' 'My^be(|i^ is no 
' less tender thai^ your o^i-n, ner my affbetions less 
warrti. For a whole yeai' bellft^the death of my 
lastdai^^'^ " ''^ed the iata^j)K»gre8s ^ hi^ 
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^iaease, and Saw'Hlm s«ifer the .most ^mazlfit; , 
pS^ns'i itor Vas- povertVj'tliaC'^^yij.eilevil to 
vfi$^'yoa«duiB not aubiait, wa^^ni; to n^tfiala. f 
Tt^^ TtlyJituB&Bcl iaby hid profession 'ft gentle- 
man, I9B incQiTve is so smaJt that I ail^ my chil- 

[AcessaAs.: ii[dthpu^Ii ' - 
Hia^^ioivl have helped 
' tiie labour of taj ow^ 
n consigning by daily torr 
uch^ust shorfly be my 
)S,'iDightbeinitJeiitedbf ' ' 
li' nothing^ Could presei-vc 
tbe nieans to obtain that ^ 
temipted .1, my eou^ is 
inpf luch intoleftble suf- ' ' 
:ou support fUera ! Why 
^pair like mis^, renoufcc 
.■otirs^fout of tile re^ch _ , 
II,' tell me how itispnssi- ,. 
imidst suri) codiplicatcd 
f cheorfiiiiess and sei'cne , 
■it* rem'ark>blf ih your 
s evo'y look ^iid motion ! 
'fi ,^'. 1^ cheerfulness andcOrapla^encj," ansner- 
»^b&gooa \4maff, "Ifeelin my heart. My . 
mind is/ia( oily se^at, but oilen.expfe^jences the 
h^^tenunii&s^f 'Joy. and eWtation, that the '' 



hSt><W)upes can give." .And uhence, said I, '' 

^ i^:. ■".}■ .-'.>.* ^ 
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> ^'doyim ^defiveUis asbnislnng art of iactractiiig 
. joy j&omixi^ei!|i^ and of smiling^ «iMdstaU the te^^ 
^ iorso^lMiiiySoiTow, poverty a^deMh-? 5&ewas 
T sUeDf^a nkxineat ; ythea ^j^ping to faer^closet, 
*^ reached a-BiBLE^ which she pat into, my hands. 
t ''See there," said she^ '/the volume in which I 
feam this art • Uerp I am tapglit» &at eiteiiast- 
ing g^pry is in store foi^aH wtu^ wdllac^epil H iqwn 
t^ t)ie terms w^t Inj-init^ Psiyi^TioKl^astnc- 
scribed i here I am prfiniled'consohilson, assist- 
amae^and stipjport.Qjom^th^^oRp'oj?' LtxrE ; and 
hfife 1 am aapured ^at &y transi^t ;i^ctions 
. 9^ oi4y o^eant to fit^e te eteinal aad-viuyteaka' 
4 ble hi^pinesp. Thishappi^sisat^hand. The 
' sfaoit remainder of my life'^reems^ul^k poiflft^ be- 
yond which opcsns the glotimiB prospeet 6i immor- 
tahty . Tim^ ei^ouraged,^hop ^Xfvfd I be d^t- 
' e4> ? 'Hius ^up^rted, hp^r s|goukl J^xek 1 With 
8tKh piiDspests, such assu^ hopes, how can I be 
* otj^erwiae than hapj^y ^ ^ 
■ % While she spoke, her ^ei«{MUJrled, and her 
whole face> seemed s^iinAated^'With joy.' I \vas 
•8truck#wH|i Jier nflmne^. as w*ll as^.her words. 
' ' £very syllable* she uttered' seamed td'sii^inth my 
' ^souJi sn that I never can-jfcrget it? 1 resohred to 
p ^ examine a religios, ^^»ich wai0ica|M>le tl^produc- 
ing Such eH^cts as I ,Q0uId notitfktlinh«*e either to 
chance or eiTor. The-goo^jwuplei^ftessodme 
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with so*xA\ich imafiected kindn^s, to \nake thpt ^ 
lif^e parsonage my asylum till I 6ouid better dis« -^ ** ' • ^ 
pose of myBel£ thalfc I acpep^ed tfaeir q9^f.« Her^, ^ . 
with t^e assistance of Hm ciergyi^ah, wUb h* a ^* 
plain, sensible, and truly pkras man, I have studied 
the Hoi»Y ScBiPTVRES, and the etidences of theur * ^ 
authority. Butt^^r ftad]i||pthtowitlf candow 
ai]#«lt«fntei,'I ibund aU (he extrinsic arg«itienti|' . 1 
of'tli^ur tn^th: sii|>e]!>fluous.* The '^ceUfencjr of *« 
thoiilprec^ts, tl^'.donsi^etn^^of their'doctrinesy 
anii theglo^o^ motifs afi^^ancourag^mlbnts to • '. 
wlbeVMcKlhey |jroj^se] togetliep with the Iti^- 
ing example 1 had befibe n^ey^s.df their falut^ • 
effects, lefAne rib doubt of Hieir diii^e "authtority/ w 

^^tanng ^e t|)m^f iny abode' heret I hatve been 
wsteess ' to* the «inaie»tbaii ^roiq, the joyful, the >* 
tri^ph^nt'<|^ath6ftbe'deirflQj|dwdtaan. With« ^. ^ 
as §mch sdKbess smdxeadein^sias eter i saif :in' 
a Ibmfile character, ^e shewed more dauntless -* 
intrepidity than 'jthe 9^emei/l pl^losopher or ^e' "' ^. 
QfAodest hero. * * No U^rment coul^ shakrethe. com • ^' 
sfiiyi^\k'her soul^or ]gngtfi^f/|»iiii ^eajroiit the , ^ 
stxen^-ofherlSitlQpi^* Death w^sji to-her ao ^ t; 
ol^<^iibt of horror iMit of hope. When,! heaM* * ■' ^ ' 
i^^ pourTfoHh hei; Ittst'bUatki^ tlian^^i|}g/f ^^\ 
a4d Mamidib s^tfof ecstifey ^e^ain on ti^r pale^ J " ^ 
f^e^heHjffeirti flSd; I Qoild nol hflp.cry iiig oat . . 
i^elSfHotifiiJl k»|iia|e itftd lately feamed^&om > " ^ 
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% Ibc Sacrbi) W&ZTX1IG8, ^O deat& ! where is 
. * * t. thy sting \ U Grave ! where iathy victory T' 

"1 am now preparing to leave siy exQoQent beoe- 

*i$ faptqr, and gpet my bread i» a sfirvice, to which 

be has recommeoide^ me in a QAigfabounDg£Aiily. 

^ t. A state of servitude^ to which once I eould not 

Asobre to yield» 'appears- no' looger drea^ii to 

' ^ t^ mfe s that pride, which wqifld haveHnade H |^- 

£. iogf vChbistianitv hate subdued^ though phiios' 

l^phy attempted it in vaiRp .As a penitenl,! should 

grafeefvUy sulikmt to mortififation ; but Ssm Cbri s* 

TXAH, I find inyself sv^eOOr to ev^y xntMfica- 

.tion, except thosense^ifg:^. llushatshm&bleci 

\ *ine t^ the dust : but^t^ fulf^ssurawses, that are 

given me Mf the *Savi6uk of x*e XVoafct), of 

the^Dz viKs pardottiapd favour^ upon siocere re- 

' ,. /pentance, have cadmed mytiouble4**pint, and 

filhid nr^iiund^with^a*%nd ipj^wMcJCthe 

. ^ worfd can neithv givft- nor 'take away. ^ Thus, 

4 wS^oUt any bh Agj^- forJhe'bett«r In iny oiftwanl 

^ircumstoc;e5, i End myslT chai^ from a ais- 

t ^ tracted, pot^, d^spai^ing wret^i, to a cdntented, I 

r V ' -r^^f'**^"* »><^g ; IllWiiliar, and pleaded i 

r ^\ Setr^ f *»itting: itfo^lHllesS %fery>a hap. [ 

""^^ not take ft *" •***• unthi'nfeingTuartal^ivhonvlH 
' Uie aa,a. 4,f in4«urJbg,.tnto tli^e ^^^\\^^ 
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vhicli'-fi&ost concern thiim, and who ' are led by*' 
iashioi^and the^tpride of human reason, into a con- * 
tenpt folr*the Shcrep Oracles o| GOD ; tell^ 
them th^se^£C|iazin^ ^fFect&<)fth^ power bf Chri s^ 
*i^ AKi TY ; ^^ #e^ this trutj^ "which experief&e 
liaa taught me, that •■* Thoygh Vice is consta^lf' ^ 
attended hyn^vy, Vir'^e MIelf cannot confer 
takppiness in this wo^M, except !t is a^ima^d with. 

* * 

4^<^ bop^s of eternal bliss in the world to come/*-^ 

<i . ", ' .. '^ iam, &c. ^ 

- . • « : " 7IDEUA. 
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^o to London, to become mistress of yourself and 
of a family; and to plunge at once into the hurry 
and bustle of a world to which you are almost a 
stranger. .Thither will my anxious good wishes 
attend you ; for^ on the manner of your first set- 
ting out depend^ more than you can possibly ima>- 
^ine. 

I know you have not been brought up in modisk 
•principles, and that you do not at present consider 
marriage as a title to unbounded liberty and per- 
petual dissipation, instead of a solemn engage- 
ment to subjection and obedience, to family cares 
and serious emplo3anents. You will probably, in- 
deed, meet with people who will endeavour to 
laugh you out of all such reg^ards, and who wili 
find somethiag-very ludicrous in the idea of autho- 
rity in a husband. But, whatever your opinions 
may be on this head, it is certain that a man of 
Mr. B's. generosity would be much mortified and 
^stressed to find himself obliged to esrert his 
* authority in restraining your pleasiu'es, particularv* 
ly on his first setting out with you on the journey 
of life. He knows he should be universally con- 
demned, aB either jealous or covetous, should he 
interfere to stem the torrent of dissipation, into 
which it will be tlie business of most of your ac- 
quaintance to see you fairly plunged; for well 
they know that when once you are drawn into the 
whirlpool, more than female strength is rc- 
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to get out of it again. Cariosity and ranity wifi 
join tbcir tempUtions. You have a new face and 
new finely to shew, new flatteiy to hear, and eve^ 
ly fine place about town to see and to be seen in. 
Alas ! poor Mr. B. !— What chance have yon 
for a moments attention ! and what a sudden end 
is here of aU that dear domestic h^piness to 
which yoQ both looked fon^'irdwith raplxire a ft:w 
weeks &go ! — you have nothing for it but to en- 
gage as deeply in the same course, and to leave 
to whining swains In the country all ideas of that 
union of heart, that sweet intercourse of tender* 
ness and friendship of which " soft souls in love 
are apt to dream^ when they think of living with 
. the object of their wishes. 

Mr. B. chosG you from affection only : the su- 
periority of his fortune, and the large field of choice 
which tliat fortune, joined with his amiable per- 
son and character, secured to him, precludes the 
possibrhty of any oUicr motive. I, who know the 
disinterestedness of your nature, and the perfect 
freedom of rejection which your parents hare al- 
u^ays allowed you, have not the least doubt that 
your preference of him was the genuine effect of a 
i^al attachment without any bias fbom his riches, 
routh .s naturaUy disinte^sted, and your heart is 

SriT"^''*"^-. .^"^ "^y ^--* «- -ode erf 
iving", m this too civil i^r**^ ' 

3«r«, scarce , -■- ' '^^^^^^ P«rt of the uorU. 

or nature, and even 
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5?'outh now grows a stranger to tendei'ness and 
^ruth, and pursues wealth (as tlie means of grati- 
fying vanity) with all the rapacity of an old usu* .- 
rer. It is necessary, therefore^ that you should , 
prgye to yoiir husband the sincerity of your attach- 
znent^ which he may justly doubt if he sees that 
y^Kfr- happiness arises from the enjoyment of bis 
fbrtoael'ather than of him. By a resented and mo- 
derate use of his indulgence, by always preferring 
lus dompany, and that of his particular friends^ to 
fHilTUc^diversipns and assemblies, by studying his 
ta^te lather than your own, and making the grati* 
lication of it your highest pleasure^ you must con-; <» 
TiBpe him that your heart is his own; a truth '. • 

. which shoujyi always appear in the general tenor - - 
of your conduct, rather than in professions, or. in 
th^it officious parade of affection which designing 
WQQi'en often substitute in &e place of every ge- . ' 

*iiuiiie*(|bark of tenderness and consideration. D^an \ 
' SwUit,* in his coarse wfty* says .very sensible things 
oix die subject of displaying affection, which, how- 
ever, ^ay sa^ly be left to your own nati^ral deli- 
cacy : V amour i " de ta nature^ aime k secret /" and ^ 
X person of sensibility is always averse to shewing 
any passion or aifection before those whose sym- • «' 
pathy 13 not interested in it. An amiable authorf - 
c^ much more delicacy tlian the Dean, goes so far 
as tO' advise his daughters never to shew the ex>*, 

• ■ 

. • vide Letter to a nev matrtei lady. . 
*.-» J*/ tDr. Gregory. rirfc^Fatlie^'s IiegacJr^^ 

•' . ^ i ' 
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rlum of p^sion : but whilst this subsides^, the 
habit of affection grows strong. The tumult and 
anxiety of desive xitust of course he at an end 
when tlie ol^ject is secure ; but a milder and more 
serem^ ha|xpiness succeeds, which in good hearts . 
creates a tenderness that is often wanting amidst - 
thcfigyvorg of violent pasoon. Before this palls, 
your business is to build the solid foi|Qdation of a 
durable friendship. Thffi will best be done whilst 
the pastiaUty of fondness places all your excel- 
lencies m the fiurest points of view, aoA draws a 
veil over*your defects. This season you should 
take care to 'prolong, a« far as is possible, that ^ 
babit and Qi^em may hasire titacie to take deep 
root : to thji|k end you must avoid-every Hitng that 
can^fej^te il moment's disgust towards eitlior your 
perton or your mind. Keep the in&mities of both • 
out of the observation of your httsband more scru- . 
puloaslfr than of ^ any other mau ;Vand never Ici^ ' 
your idea "^ hi^imagination bb ao^miteied with ' 
circumstances unpleasant or disgraceful. ■ A mis- 
tress of a famjfy cannot' ahvays be adorned with • 
snaHes. It wfll somethnes be. incumbent oa you ^ 
to fintf faults, And4uiiian nature may ^^metimes . 
fail of dohil^ this viith proper temper and dignity ; 
therefoie let it never^be done in th^ pi^sqnpe of 
your husband. D6 not »distu4> him with the de- 
tail^oi your grievances frorii sfervanjts or - trades- 
people, no#with your methoiU of family manap-^- 

. . < -^ » V 
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* inent. But above all, let nothing of this kind 

> embitter his meals when you ^appea tp be tete-a- 

.. t^te at tafie. In* mixing with the world and its 

. afiiurs, Ke win oftefi meet with 8uc& things as 

'^ cannot fail to -hmrt a nilnd like his^andirhicii nuij 

sometime! affect his temper. Biit wlien lie le- 

tump to his owi» house, let him there^ find every 

thing serene' and peaceful, and lift' your cheerfii] 

*" « complacency restore his gOKid humour, and quiet 

^ r. every uneasy passion. 

£ndefln^ur to enter into his pursuits, catch bis 
taste, improve by Jiis fcnowl^ge; nor let any 
thing that is ioteresting'td'hini appear a matter of 
i^^ . indi^erence toymL l^us wUl yoirtjaake youfself 
' dellgh^uT to him as a companion and fiiend, in 
' whom he may be always sureto find that sympa- 
thy whiph ^ merj^^imid Cement of frieudship. But 
1if5you affect to fipe^tk of his ^rsuits'as beyond 
"your capacity^or€»rei^ to your taSte^iroa ean be 
r no long^t pleibipg to him. in th»t ligM^ and must 
rely metely or youit^iei^onal atti^c^n%«f which, 
jalas, time^ahd ^milikrity must'^iy day Itepaii- 
the- value. When^ou kte in tliccc^mti^;, |^hapa 
you ma3r^ometimes find houys, and even days for 
elEch othei^»jK>ciet)^<^'ii!hoiit1my o^er conqnuiy : 
in thfe c^e,jponversation%illh^rdly^^p|^.8iiiB- 
cient ehter^nTneiit|. and^next tp V&pleasiagor 
^sguiting limy you shouW of all thirjg« dread his 
growing duH and ^eai^ih your comjajfl^ If you 
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can pieirail upoiHum to Tead with you^ to practise* 
music with, you, or'to teach you a language or a. V ' 
science, you 'will then fiad amiisemenl^fflir e^ery ^^ ^ 
hour; and nothing is ihq^ endearing than such ., ^.. »* 
communioittiQns. Tht im^vements and accom- /• ^ ' 
plislAenta you gai^ from him will be ddtobly valu- 
able in his esteem'; and certainly you can i^ver ' y 
aicquite tfa^nsft agDeeably'as from tJla lips. > And ', * 
though you should iiot naturally be disposed to * ^ S 
the sam<e taste in reading or amusement, this may ',! 
be acquired by habil^ and by a hearty desire of ^. 
conforming to his 'inclinations and sharing in his' 
pleasures, ^ith such a master you will find your, 
imderajtandini^ enlarge, and^your taste refiiie to a ' 
de^ee far. beyond your expectations; and the ' 
sweet reward of his praises wiU inspire you with »° * 
such spirit and d^gence* as will easily surmount 
any natural inaptitude. . ' ' 

Your behaviour to his particulif friends and- 
near relations will haVe the most important effects « * ' 
on your mutual happioess.^ }f you^do not adopt' . 
his sentiments with regard to these, your union 
must be very incomplete, and a thousand disa- * > - 
greeable circumstances willcontinually arise fixnn 
it. 'I am toldthal^he is aiv exceUent son to av ^ 
mifAer^viho, w^th miny good quajifjes, has de- ^' 
feels of temper which.determined l^m to decline 
hef'continujng to-live with him a^llis mipriage, ^ 
In ^s he is equally kindjtnd prudent i for though ^ ' 
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. lie could mmself meritoriously ^ear with, fidlir^. 

,. te whkh. he had been accustomed from his in 

J {aacyysaa paiciik 1i4io ^ats upoa.^i£ii^ yeltL. 

' '" *'' w<mld have be«ii too hant a %^k upoR^ydn, vl 

(, "* have not an ^ual afff^tioa to suppoUk your 4hit^ , 

'^ . and to ^^m ner yagrsfwo^d have beiea oer ar.. 

' unusual.' BalF thou^ i thoa &a^ higftjy sppior^ 

« his ^nsideHatitelbr yody^youmusfe^reoieinbt 

' hfl^ great a part of her i&ppiiiesft Ae js^dms do 

priiKed of on your accounti andmake her aU tLf 

». anoeinds in your power by your owti attentlcms, i- 

well fts'hy j^rotetin^ opportunities of indulgir : 

^ her in thecofin^fo;^ of her son. 2t wodbd be : 

■*' *\ previous chai^ on your consci^ice, if througl: 

youoh means he 'should beeome less Observant c\ 

her, or diminish aught of that duty and ai^ctioii 

' which has hitherto so amiably distinguished hiir 

Be cai!«ful therefore tha^ no dispute may ev^: 

happen between this lai^ and yotirself, no ccn.- 

^ plaint from either of yo^ disturb 'hia peace, t. 

.'. * 'whom it would be so mnful md unnatund to tak* 

' ;r ^ « ' part against either. . .Be ariQed against the'sallic^ 

^ ^•. --of her temper, and pre<det^gnii(fed never to qiur- 

*-l • pel with her, Vhatever she may say or do. In 

'^ t ' such a relationships this 'conduct would not bt 

■<' Jl^ meanness but merit ; nor would it itnply any uii- 

.wiSBthy compliance or false assent; since silence 

id g^Qod-humopised steadjnes%may alv^ys pre- 

sin«;i^ty in |iE»ur ccmver||lionj'aiid pitoper 
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dom in your tonduct If she should desire to T , . 
roul ^our actions, or to intenneddle inthe af- « t 
5 of jtourfamily; inoj« thin |Wi think^is reft- *\. 
ible, litarher advice wilik patience, and an- . ' -4" 
T with remect, init m% raaaner that may let. > jr 

* y * " / 

see yoa mean to|3dg^ ^'^Ijg!^ own duties for . 
u-seK •*! vi^ consi4et of what ypu m sti . **^ , 

:)d to olsiBerve to'^ISofe.'. I wiQ. eiuieavour to^ . 

tiiy wh«d^ver if amiss"„..x)r some such gene-> 
L awsN^er, will probaMy for the time put a stop * 
her attempts of this kind. - -^ • ^.^ * 

Tireat care must be taken to pM^portion at least '^ 
ir outward regards with equity and ffpod breed- . • 
; between your husband's relaticms and yom? ji," *^ * 
n. It would be happy if jrour feelings could ^^ 

tlraost the same to both : but \«^etlier they 
so or not, you are bound by duty and prudence .. ^ A 
cultivate as mudi aspossible the good will and "' .;■ 
Wship of the familvAito which you are now ' ' 

bled, Nvithout preju^ce to tliat aifection and « 
ttude in which I am sure you can never be_^ , * 
[ting towards your own. '•<*•' 

' it is an impoitant duty to. avoid all disser^i^fi^ \ ^ ^ 
ldisob]igatipi|s wMi those who are nearly con-? ^ 

:d with your husband, of how much greater ^ i a 
'jquencels to avoid aU occasions ofjaesent- .* \ 
between yourselves? Whateve»«ttay be Sifud ' 
quarrels of /overs, believe me t)ios^ of man- ^ * T.* ^ 
People havQ^idways dreidiiii cojSSC(|aences^ 

„^\^ .... I • ... r . ^ . 

• .. ..•• ■• -*<..• ' C^. 
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mote opposite than jealousy and distrust Nor 
re they, less at variance with' the true interests of 
■asaion^ Yoii can never be a gainer by taxing your . 
lUstiatid^aflTectibti beyond its natural strength; 
|ie fear of alarming you^ jealousy, and bringing 
)n a* quarrel, may force him. to feign a. greater . 
'fondni^s than 'he feels"; but this very effort and 
con'straint will' in fkct diminisb^ and by degrees 
extyigniah that Ibndness. If therefore he should 
appear less*tender or attentive than you wiifa, 
you mustPcither awaken his passion by displaying* 
some new grace, some winning charm of sweet- ^ 
ness and senfsibillty, or else cohforia (a;ly least in 
appearance) to that rate of tendemeat which his « 
example prescribes ; for it is your part rathfer mo- 
destly to follow as he leads, than msdce him feel •. 
the uneasiness of not being able, to keep pafee with 
you. At least ooe may pronounce that there is 
nothing less likely to i^rease affection than iU- 
humour and captiousness. The trutii is, that 
pride rather than tenderness usually occasions the 
xmreasonable expectations of an exceptions per- 
son, and it is regarded as it deseiTes, with mortJ- 
fieatioms^ and the cold dislike of tJiose who suffer 
from ft. 

I am unwilling to saddea your present'halcyon 
days, and the fair prospect of happiness before 
you, by supposing the possibility of any proper 
cause of jealousy — any real Unkindi^ss or i^'' ' 
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lit^ ontiie part of Mr. B. As fiu* as the kuflun 
chtfaeter can be known and relied on, yon have 
veaaon to think yourself aecure from this heaviest 
of calamities ; and nodiing but irresistSile proofs 
unsought for, and obtvOded upon ywor aeaae^ 
ahouldeva* shake your confidence and esteem. If 
ttus were to happen—if my dear teader fiiend 
almuld be doomed to the heart-farcakiBg> tfiid of 
seeing thfDse feoks of love dianged into 

** hard Unkindnen* altered eye, 

<*Tlutl mocks the teftr it fore^ to flow •** ' 

GBAY. 

What must dien be your resource I ' . y ot 
rage and exdamalion— -— — not sultenneas and 
pri de n ot an appeal to tlie world, -wluch 

vould. laugh at your comphuntat ner even to your 
friends, who cannot help you* uidess by a separa- 
tion, which would publish and complete yoiff mis- 
fortune ! The comforts #d helps <^ religion,- with 
a firm resohition not to be driven out of the path 
of duty, can adone support you under such a sor- 
row. The only hope of removing llie cause of it 
»iust be derived from time and future contingen- 
cies, which yqia will watch for and improve. Sick- 
ness or disappointment may gi^ him opportunity 
^r reflection, and fbr observing the merit of that 
ailent patience, the dignity of that unifbrm adher- 
«»>ce to your duty which must force his esteem, 
*nd may at length regain his besot. If not, yours 



t?Sl of c^mrse be cured of tbe exqukite pain of 
unrequited love, which cannot very long^ aabaiat 
uv a mind of any dignity or atiength. If you have 
^hildreny they will supply the *' aching vend'* with a 
passion not less lively than that which you will 
have subdued ; lor their sakea life wiU still be va- 
hiable to you, and entertained with cheerfulness. 
But let me hasten fiom a subject so unsuitable 
to your present situation, and to your most rea- 
sonable hopes. 

I cannot but flatter myself that ladies are migh- 
^ improved since tlie time when Dean Swift 
(writing on the same occasion that I do now) ex« 
horta his fiiir pupfil to make no friendships with any 
of her own sex. This is, in effect, forbidcUng her 
to make any fiiendships at all ; for the world, with 
very good reason, tolerates no male friends at your 
age, excepting your nearest relations. The rules 
of decorum, in such points, are founded on a 
knowledge (^ human nature, which young women 
cannot have ^attained, and are therefore apt td 
desfnse such rules, as founded on base ideas of 
the nature of friendship, or of the hearts that en- 
tertun it. But one would have supposed that the 
Dean had lived long enough in the world, and 
thought iU enough of mankind to have been con- 
vinced of the impropriety of a young lady's mak- 
mg her strictest intimacies and confidential attach- 
aehtB with persons of the other sex. But, settine^ 
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ftside the danger to her reputation, and eten to 
her morals, surely a woman who despised herovn 
8ez,and would converse with none but men, would 
be not less ridiculous than a man who should pass 
his whole time among women. Like tiie monkej 
in the fable, she would stand ^ chance of being 
rejected and disowned by both species. The rea- 
sons the Dean gives for this preposterous advice, 
if ever founded in truth, are certainly so no loi^r. 
You may find advantages in the conversation of 
many ladies^ if not equal to those which men are 
qualified to give, yet equal at least to what jkw, ai 
a Jetnale, are capable of receivings. Yet in one 
point the Dean and 1 agree ; in recommending 
your husband to be your first and dearest friend, 
and his judgment to be consulted in the choice of 
every new one you may hereafter make. Those 
you already possess are, 1 believe, secure of some 
portion of his esteem, and he is too much inte- 
rested in your constancy and fidelity of heart, to 
wish you to be fickle towards them. I shall there- 
fore depend on his full consent to my having al- 
ways the pleasure of styling myself 
Your faithful 

J\nd aiiectionate friend, 

^^ CBAPOKE. 
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^BITTBS DURING A VIOLENT STORM AT MIDNIGHT, 1749. 

It! gloomy pomp whilst awful midnight reigns^ 
And wide o'er earth her moumiul mantle spreads. 
Whilst deep-voic'd thunders threaten guilty heads. 
And rushing torrents drown the frighted pUuns, 
And quick-glanc'd lightnings to my dazzled sight 
Betttty the double horrors of the night ; 

A solemn stillness creeps upon my soul. 
And all its pow'rs in deep attention die ; 
My heart forgets to beat ; my stedfast eye 
Catches the flying gleam ; the distant roll. 
Advancing gradual, swells upon my ear 
AVith louder peals, more dreadful as more near. 

Avrake, my soul, from thy forgetful trance ! 

The storm calls loud, and Meditation wakes ; 

How at the sound pale Superstition shakes, 
"Whilst all her train of frantic Fears advance ! 
Children of Darkness, hence, fly far firom me ! 
And dwell with Guilt and Infidelity ! 
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But come, with look compos'd and i 

Calm Contemplation^ cooie ! and hxtbor lead 
Devotion, that on earth diitdaina to 
Her inward flame iUumes her glowin|^ 
Her upcast eye, and spreading wings, prepare 
Her flight for heav'n, to find her treasore dieir. 

She sees, enraptur'd, thro' the thickest s^ooni. 
Celestial beauty beam, and, 'midst the howl 
Of warring winds, sweet music channs her soul; 
She seoa^ while rifted oaks in flames consome^ 
A Father-God, that o'er the storm preades, 
Threateasy to sare, and l0ve9» wheh most be daks 
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OCCASIONED BY READIMG 

SONNETS , 

WRITTEN IM THE 8TTLB A{fD MiUniDl Of SPQ(8ER> 

|By T. EdvBvds, Biq. 1749. 

SlsSt Bard ! to whom the Mufies^ grateful, gave 
That pipe which erst their dearest Spenser won. 
As once they found thee, pensive and alone. 

Strewing sweet flow'rs upon his hallow*d grave ; 

Then bade thy fancy glow with sacred fire. 

And softest airs thy rural verse inspire. 

Again tlie elfin Faies and Sylphids come. 
At dusky eve, or in the moonlight pale. 
To the accustomed mead, or shadowy dale. 
Or where the wild wood sheds a browner gloom^ 
IVhere oft, unseen, they listen'd to the lay 
Of their lov'd Colin-clout, till peep of day. 

Once more they listen, while with mimic hand 
Thou tun'st his rustic reed ; and oft their feet, 
Cbarm'd by thy simple verse and music sweet. 

Forget the dance, and all in silence stand ; 

They hush the breeze, and chide the brook to peace. 

And Philomel is mute till Damon cease. 
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But most tfay strains my raptured spirits raise, 
Whea love of virtue prompts thy tanefiil toiigae ; 
When ^iUcbardson's lov'd luone adorns tfay soo^ 

^What honest heart but echoes back thy praise ! 

Sing on, sweet bard ! prolong the darling theme! 

Hush'd be the bneae ! 4uid mute the bab^fingstieaB ! 

Fain would I, shepherd, catch the pleamng nole^ 
And vamly try to learn thy wond*rous skill i 
So the young linnet, when with varied trill 
The woodlark shakes his wUdly-warbling throaty 
Delighted fhitters quick her trembling wing. 
Tries her weak voice, and twitfring, aims to 



• Mr. Sftmu^l RiehitiniMn, Authwof CUuriisa, and ofiSrCharfet 
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SONNET TO MISS MUL90, 

IN ANSWER TO THE FOBEGOING. 
By T. Edwards^ Esq. 

Sweet Linnet* who from oiFthe kurel spray 
That hangs o'er Spenser's ever sacred tomb^ 
Poor'stout such notes as strike the Woodlark dumb, 

Andyie with Philomel's enchandng lay ; 

How shall my verse thy melody repay ? 

If my weak voice could i*each the age to come. 
Like Coya Clout's, thy name should ever bloom 

Through future times, unconscious of decay : 

But my frail aid thy merits not require ; 
Thee Polyhymnia, in the roseate bow'rs 
Of high Parnassus, 'midst the vocal throng 

Sh^llglad receive, and to her tuneful sire 
Present, where, crown'd with amaranthine flow'rs. 
The raptur'd chob shall listen to thy song. 



.4 
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O HEALTH ! dwafiiendof Natoce! Goddcv Uytlie, 
That oft upon tbe Uplands bleak art seen, 
Printm^ with nimble step the dewy green. 
To hdp the eaify mower whet his scythe. 
Or with the jocond swain partake the toil 
To press tiie pkxigh, and break tiie stubborn soii ; 

Ah, wherefore dost thou fly me, nymph divine ? 
With Youth and Jnnooence thou ]o¥'st to dweO, 
And gentle Peace, soft whisp'ring, << ail is «'ell 7" 

Youth, Innocence, and gentle Peace are mine; 

Nor sacred Friendship to my heart denies 

Her richest treasures, and her sweetest joys. 

No b(Mst*rous passion shook my troubled frame. 
To fi^ght thee from my breast, nor pining Care, 
Nor tankUng Envy ever fester*d there. 

Nor did Intemp'rance e'er n^ blood inflame ; 

And Grie^ tho' long an inmate of my mind. 

To Hope and Cheerfulness her place resigned. 

O Health, thy Napier calls, well-skill'd to save. 
Foe of thy foes, and fnend of human race. 
Whose potent hand the tyrant Pain can chase. 

And pale Disease, that points an opening grave ; 

Nor thou, ungrateful, can'st'to him deny. 

Thy gUul return, fresh source of springing joy ! 
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Without thee. Virtue's self forgets to smile. 

And suffering ssints with heav'n in view complain; 
Philosophy, and Stoic pride how vain. 

To stifle anguish, or the sense beguile ! 

Tetthou artjoften to the good unkmd, 

Like Fortune partial, and to merit blind. 

« 

Hast thou not left a Richafdaon unblest ? 

He woos thee atiD in vwn, relentless mud ! 

Tho* skill'd in sweetest accents to persinde. 
And wake soft Pity In a savage breast. 
Him Virtae loves, and brightest Fame is his. 
Smile thou too, Goddess, and complete his bliss. 

But if regardless thou can*kt hear him sigh. 
Shall / not nlence my presumptuous plea ! 
To him obdurate, wilt thou yield to me ? 
Ah no ! to thee, mild Patience, I'U apply. 
Affliction's nurse ! hear thou my humbler pray'r. 
And teach, the iUs I may not shun, to bear ! 
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TO A ROBIN HKBBREAST. 

Dear social biid ! that giv'st with fearfess feve 
Thy tender form to man's proteeting care« 
Heas'd, when rude tempests vex the njffled air. 

For the warm roof to leave the naked grore ; 

Kindest and List of Summer's tuneful train ! 

Ah ! do not yet give o'er thy plaintive lay ; 

But charm soft Zephyr to a longer stay. 
And oft renew thy sweetly parting strain. 

So when rough Winter frowns with brow severe. 
And chilling blasts shall strip the sheltering trees, 
When meagre Want thy shiv'ring frame shaH seize. 
And Death, i^ith dart nplifled, hover near. 
My grateful hand the lib'ral crumbs shall give. 
My bosom wahn thee, and ray kiss revive. 
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TO STELLA. 

rr_ 1S[q mate, wf Stella, to the sighing fthades. 
Of blasted hope and luddeas love complain ; 

: Sut join the aporU of Dian's careless maids. 
And laughing Liberty's triumphant train. 

.: A^nd see, with these is holy Friendship found, 
IVith crystal bosom open to the sight; 
Her gentle hand shall close the recent wound. 
And 'fill the vacant heart ^th calm delight. 

Kor Prudence slow, that ever comes too late. 
Hot uteni-btow'd Duty, check her gen'rous flame ; 

On all her footsteps Peace and Honour wait. 
And Slander's ready tongue reveres her name! 

Say, Stefla, what is Love, whose tyrant pow'r 
Robs Virtue of content, and Youth of joy ? 

What n^ph or goddess, in a fatal hour, 
Gaire to the woiid this mischief-making' boy ! 

By Ijring bards in forms so various shewn, 
Deck'd with ftlse charms or arm'd with terrors vain, 

Who shall his real properties make known, • 
Declare his nature, and his birth explain; 
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Some sjiT of Idleness and Pleasure bred, 
Tbe smiling babe on beds of roses lay, 

Tbcre, with sweet honey- dews by Fancy fed, 
Ub blooming beauties open*d to the day. 

His wanton head with fading chaplets bound. 
Dancing, he leads his silly votaries on 

To precipices deep o'er faithless ground. 
Then Uughing flies, nor hears their fruitless mots. 

Some say from Etna's burning entrails torn. 
More fierce than tigers on the Libyan plain. 

Begot in tempests, and in thunders bom. 
Love wildly rages like the foaming main. 

With darts and flames som6 arm his feeble hands. 
His infant brow with regal honours crown ; 

Whilst vanquish'd Reason> bound with silken bands, 
Meanly submissiye, falls before his throne. 

Each fabling poet sure alike mistakes 

The gentle power that reigns o'er teifder hearts ! 
Soft love no tempest hurls, nor thunder shakes^ 

Nor lifts the flaming torch, nor poison'd darli. 

« 
Heav'n.born, the brightest seraph of the sky. 

For Aden's bovv'r he left his bhssful seat. 

When Adam's blameless suit was heard on high, 

A beauteous Eve first cheer'd his lone retreat 
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'^ L.OTe'8 approach all eartli rejoic'd, each hill, 
^Kach grove that learnt it from the whisp'ring g^e ; 
^y ous the birds their liveliest chorus fill, 
.And richer -fragrance breathes in ev'ry vale. 

^ell pleas'd in Paradise awhile he roves, 

TVith Innocence and Friendship, hand in hand ; 

Till Sin found entrance in the withering groves, 
And lighted Innocence forsook the land. 

But Love, still faith&l to the guilty pair. 

With them was driv'n amidst a world of woes, 

AVhere oft he mourns his lost companion dear. 
And trembling flies before his rigid foes. 

Honour, in bumish'd steel completely clad. 
And hoary Wisdom, oft against him arm ; 

Suspicion pale, and Disappointment sad. 
Vain Hopes and frantic Fears his heart alarm. 

Fly then, dear 9tella, fly th' unequal strife. 

Since Fate forbids that Peace should dwell with 
Love! 

Friendship's calm joys shall glad thy future life. 
And Virtue lea4 to endless bliss atK)ve. 
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TO A8PASIA, 

XH ANSWKR TO THE FOREGOING. 
BY • MISS H*******. 

\v iSDOH* AspasiA, by thy gentle Muse, 
Warns me to 1111111 the dang'rous paths c^Lorr, 

And rather those of sober Friendship choose. 
With cfaeetittl Liberty, in Dian's grove. 

Tet, kd by Fanc^ through deceitfiil ground. 
Oft have I Friendship sought, but sought in nb; 

Unfiuthful Mends with myrtle wreaths I arown'd, 
Unplessiog subjects of ny plaintive strun. 

In youthful innocence* a school-day fiiend 
First gain'd my sistv-vows ; unhappy msid ! 

How did I wipe thy tears, thy griefi attend. 
And how was all tny tendemess repiud ! 

No sooner Cnindeur, Love, and Fortune smil'd, 
Than base Ingratitude thy heart betrays, 

That friend forgot, who all thy woes beguil'd, 
Lost in the sunshine of thy prosperous days. 

• Now Mn. !>♦•••••♦, to whoKkindiiew Mn-CbipOBeb 

Indebted for Uw liboty of iaitrtUig here dui desnt arnier to 
Ibe Ode to Stelb. 
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xae, kind Heav*!!, from smiling Fortune's power ! 
./V^nd 'may my wishes never meet success, s« 
e^'^r I can forget, <xie singie faour, 
"X^Iie fiiend who gave me eomlbrt in distress I .' 

'et: Friendship's influence I again impk^r'd, 

T'o heal the wounds by Disi^pointment made $ 
.friendship my soul to balmy Peace restored, 
AjaA sent a gentle yirgin to my aid. 

Sofft, modest, pensire, melancholy Fair, 

She seem'd to Love and pining Grief a prey { 

I saw her £i£ng cheek, and feai^d Despiur 
Wed on her heart and stole her life away. 

But ah ! how changM my friend ! how vain my fears ! 

Not Death, but Hymen, stole her from my heart ; 
Another love dispelPd her sighs and teurs. 

And fame was lefl the secret to impart. 

Not twice the changing moon her coarse had nm 
Since first the pleasing youth was seen and lov'd. 

The fair in secret haste he woo'd and won. 
No friend consulted, fer no firlend approved. 

Suspense not long my anxious bosom pain'd, , 
My fiiend arrived— I clasp'd her to my breast, 

1 wept, I smilM, alternate passions reignM, 
TiH she the sad unwelcome tale confess'd. 
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Lost to her brother, countrjr, and to me, 
A stranger wafts her to a foreign shore. 

She travels mountains, and defies the sea. 
Nor thinks of Albion or of Stella mote. 

Sure Nature in her weakest, softest mouldy 
Form'd my unhappy heart, False Friendship's |»Ey - 

Another story yet remains untold. 
Which fond Compassion bids me not display : 

The lovely sister of a faithless friend 
Weeping entreats me spare the recent tale ; 

Her sighs I hear, her wishes I attend. 
And o'er her sister's failings draw the veil. 

This my success in search of Friendship's gro^^ 
Where Liberty and Peace I hop'd to find. 

And soften'd thus with Grief, deceitful Love, 
In Friendship's borrow'd garb, attack'd my mind. 

No passion ra^g like tlie roaring main. 
But calm and gentle as a summer sea. 

Meek Modesty and Virtue in his train. 
What Friendship ought, true Love appeared to be. 

But soon was chang'd, alas ! the pleasing scene. 
Soon threat'ning storms my timid heart alarm'd; 

And Love no more appear'd with brow serene. 
But cloth'd in' terrors, and with dangers arm^d. 
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?roin these enchanted bowers my stefM I turn. 
And. seek from Prudence safety and reppse ; 

[{er ri^d lessons I resolve to kam. 

And gain that bliss which self-approof bestows. 

Thus, dear Aspasia, my unhappy fate. 

My heart's first darling schemes all blasted, see ; 

Yet now my bosom glows, with hope elate. 

Fair Friendship's blessings still to find with thee. 

By thee conducted to the realms of Peace, 

No more in plaintive strains the Muse shall sing. 

Henceforth with hymns of praise, and grateful bliss. 
The groves shall echo, and the valleys ring. 
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• TO PEACE. 
WHMcB diwing the late HfbrHinn, 1745. 

RcTURir, sweet Peace ! Ah wbifher art thou flovn 
How art thou frighted from thjs wretched land ! 

Which ODce it pleas'd thee to protect and own. 
How great ! how blest ! beneath thy mild command 

Fur child of holy Love ! companion dear 
Of meek Content and smiling Innocence \ 

Oh I if thy gentle eyes such sight can bear. 
Of Briton's sons behold the dire ofience i 

Behold sad Caledonia's horrid plain. 
What hellish fury fires the shouting bands ! 

Ah tiee ! with brother's blood their swords they stain , 
Te weeping angels, hold their murdlrous hands ! 

Thy banks, fair Tweed ! were wont to echo sweet 
The lover's wailing, and the lover's song ; 

Or, to the jocund pipe, the sounding feet 
Of blithest lads, thy bonny berks among : 

Now brigfat-arm'd hosts thy pleasant banks invade, 
And fright thy helpless villages around ; 

Tliy shepherds leave their flocks, and fly dismay'd ; 
With war's harsh din the distant rocks resound 

• lliis was wiitten at a very eaily age, and was Uie aotLor's 
first poetical attempt. 
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r\k* industrious merchant's ever-^uixious mind, 
Opprest with care, his treasure lost deplores ; 

STet curses he nor treacherous seas, nor wind. 
Nor pointed rocks unseen, nor craggy shores : 

Sut thee he curses, oh thou most accurst ! 

Ofispring of mad Ambition ! cniel War ! 
Oo reig^ in hell, be there supremely worst. 

The blackest, most malignant demon far. 

Whether remote in twilight shades you sleep. 
Mild Peace ! or choose in cottage low to dwell ; 

Or won by pray'r, and nurs*d in silence deep. 
Hide your fair form witliin the hermit's cell ; 

Oh let Britannia's griefs thy pity move ; 

Return ! and with thee bring a beauteous train'; 
Plenty and Order, Piety, and Love, 

And Art, and Science, wait thy blissful reign. 

Ah turn ! let tliy majestic looks serene 
Check the wild rage of thy presumptuous foes : 

Thy beamy smile shall calm tlie troubled scene. 
Cheer my sad heart, and heal my country's woes' 
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TO SOUTCBE. 

Tbou gcnde none Of pleaong «o I 

To thee, from crowds, and noise, and ahoir. 

With eager haste 1 ^. 
Thrice welcome, frien^y Solitade t ■ 
O let no busy- foot intrude, 

Nor fist^ning'ear be mg!». 

Soft, silent, melanclKily maid ! 
With thee to yonr seqnestePd shade 

Hfy pensive stepa I beni; 
StiB, at the mfld approach of night; 
When Cynthia lends her sober light. 

Do thou my walk attend ! 

To thee alone my coneckKB heart 
Its tender sorrow davtts boapatt^ 

And ease my lab'ring breast ; 
To thee I trust the rising sigh. 
And bid the tear tliat swells mine eye 

No longer be supprest. 

With thee among the haunted groves 
The lovely sorceress Fancy roves, 

O let me find her here ! 
For she can time and space control. 
And swifit transport my fleeting soul 

To all it holds most dear * 
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Ah no !«ye vain ddnsioiis benoe ! 
Ko more the haBow'd infliMtace 

Of Solitude pervert! 
ShaH Faicy dieat the preeioas hour. 
Sacred to WMora's awM pow^ 

And cahn RefiBetioii*8 part ? 

O Wisdom ! from the sea-beat shoxe 
IVhere, list'oiiig to the solemn ioar» 

Thy lov'd * Eliza strays. 
Vouchsafe to visit my retread 
And teach my ening, trembling feet 

Thy heav^-protected ways ! 

Oh guide me to the humble cell 
Where Resignation loves to dweQ 

Contentment's bow'r in view. 
Nor pining Grief with Absence drear. 
Nor sick Suspense, nor anxious Fear, 

Shall there my step jmrsue. 

There let my soul to JSfm aspire 
Whom none e'er sought with vain desire. 

Nor lov'd in sad despair ! 
There, to his gracious will divine 
My dearest, fondest hope resign, - 

And aU my tend'rest care ! 

* Un, Elizabeth Carter, a lady well known to the literuy 
woild, aatfaor oTa beaotifol Ode to WisdoDi. 
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Then Peace 8haU heal thia wounded breart. 
That pants to aee another blest. 

From selfish passion pure ; 
Peace» which when human wishes rise 
Ibtense, for aught i>eneath the skies. 

Can never be secure. 
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TO WINTER. 

Hail Winter ! venerable sage ! 

AVhose provident and sparing age 
In lean and naked poverty appears. 

Whilst all thy treasure thou dost hide, 

Lock'd in some mountain's hollow side. 
With future blessings to enrich thy heirs. 

First, youthful Spriijg, fantastic maid. 

In green embroidered robe array 'd. 
Thy store with all her gay attire supplies : 

Enrich'd by thee, she flings her sweets 

With lavish hand on all she meets, 
*• Her bells and flowerets of a thousand dyes." 

The fertile earth, with softening rain 

By thee prepar'd to ev'ry grain 
A safe retreat within her bosom yields : 

Thy snowy mantle covers o'er. 

With kindly warmth, the golden store 
That Summer pours on Ceres' waving fields. 

Pomona's trees their nouriiSh'd root. 

Their folded bud, and infant shoot. 
Owe to thy cautious age and patient care : 

With riches ^ther'd from thy hoard 

Pale Autumn's plenteous horn is stored. 
That may with Summer's boasted sheaves compare. 
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Whit tho* tby rigid hand refuse 

One wreath to croum my ven^rous muse. 

One ilovV to gnoe my miadomed lays. 
Yet love shall time my grateful voice. 
Nor shall my thankless hevt fejince 

fai silent blisss ammndful of ^y praise. 

Rescued faj thee from gloomy £eafs» 

From restless wishes, anxious cares* 
And all the sorrows that on Absence wait. 

By thee restored to ev'ry joy 

That tender Friendship can soppfy. 
To an my fondest prayers had ask'd of Fate, 

Shan not my reed be tuned for thee. 

Thou friend of sweet Society ? 
Patron of rational serene delights ! 

Welcome thy keen enlivening frost ! 

Thy doubtful days in twilight lost ! 
Welcome thy long-protracted social nights ! 

Tho* Favct flies thy sullen reign. 

And er'iy Muse forsakes the pbun, 
Mor haunts the leafless grove, nor ice-bound streain. 

Philosophy and*RsAsoN view 

Thy hoary head, with rev^'ence due, 
Andbid thy hc»fo» raise their solemn theme. 
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Well pleas'd thy hollow voice they hear 

Among the naked branches drear. 
Or through the vaulted cavern bellowing loud ; 

Or listen studious to the sound 

Of rushing waters, pouring round. 
From the black bosom of the impending clood. 

Thee glad Devotion's heav'n-taught lays 
Shall welcome ! She, with constant praise. 
Meets each appointment of great Nature's King. 
Thy dear return with blessings fraught. 
Shall ever wake my grateful thought, 
And annual olf 'rings to thy fane I'll bring. 
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L'ESTATE METASTASIO. 

Or che nieg^ i doni suol 
La stRgion de' fiori arnica, 
Cinta U crin di bionda spica 

Volge a noi 
L'Estate il pi^. 

E gik sotto al raggio ardente 
Cosi bollono 1' arene 
Che aUa barbara Ctrene 

Piu cocente • 

II sol non e 

Piii non hanno i prioii albori 
Le lor gelide TUgiade ; 
Piu dal del plogg^a non cade, 

Che ristorl 

EPepba,e'lfior; 

Alimento il fbnte, il rio 

Al terren piii non comparte, 
Che si fende in ogni parte 

Per deslo 
Di nuovo upor. 

Polveroso al sole in faccia 
Si scolora il verde fatggio, 
Che di frondi al nueyo mag'gie 

Le sue braccia 
Rivest). 
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SUMMGit FROM >IETASTASIO. 

F ARswBLLy mild Sprin^^ ! fareweByeach early flower 
On the soft bank or verdant meadow bom ! 

Summer advances to assert her pow'r» 

Her yellomr tresses crowned with ears of com. 



The streams decrease beneath the solar ray. 

Shrink from its rage, and leave the burning sand; 

Not more oppressive beams, the raging day 
Points on the parch'd Cirene's barb'roos land. 



No more the morning sheds her fix)sty dews. 
While no rude winds her gentle hours ^sturb ; 

Nor fruitful rain from equal heav'n renews 
Each beauteous flow'ret and salubrious herb. 



No more the fountain, or the wand'ring stream^ 
Pours its abundance o'er th* irriguous plain ; 

Earth gapes beneath the sun's relentless beam> 
And Vainly asks the cool refreshing rain. 

Discoloured, dry, the tall majestio beech. 
That May bad freshly clothed in vivid green. 

And bade his broad arms, wide projected, reach 
The pride, the glory of the sylvan scene. 



/ 
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Ed ingrato al suol natiu 

Fuor del tronco ombra non stende» 

Ne dal sol Tacque disende 
Di quel no 

Che lo nutrL 

Molle il volto, il sen bag^ato, ( 

Dorme steso in strana guisa ' 

Su la messe gisi recisa 
L'aiFannato 

Mietitor : 
£ con man pietos^, e pronte 

Va tergendogli la bella 

Amorosa villanella 
Delia fronte 

II suo sudor. 

L^ su I'arido terreno 

Scemo il Can d'og^i vigorc 

Langue accanto al suo signore 
£ ne meno 

Osa latrar ; 
Ma tramanda al seno oppresso 

Per le fauci inaridite 

Nuove sempre aure gradite 
Con lo spesso 

Respirar. * 
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Withers^ ungrateful to its native ground. 

And scarce beyond the trunk its shadows spread ; 

"No sheltering leaves protect with coolness round 
The friendly rill that long its branches fe4. 



His face and bosom bathed in honest sweat. 
The weary reaper throws him careless down, 

Stretch'd on the swarth, and, thro' the mid-day heat. 
Sleeps on the harvest that bis labours crown : 



Whilst, with a ready and a tender hand. 
The village-maid, to love and Corin true. 

Intent and silent takes her careful stand. 

And from hb forehead wipes the trickling dew. 



On the scorch'd ground, near his lov^d master, lies 
The panting Dog, whose clai^my jaws now fail . 

To give the watchful bark, and oft he tries. 
With quick short breath, to catch the grateful gale- 
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Quel Torcl, cV imaiiKiray* 
Del stto ardSr ninfe, e pastori 
Se ne* tronchi degli allori 

S'avezzava 
A ben serir, 

Del nisceUo or su le sponde 
Lento giaee, e mu^, e gtutta 
La povesHssL. inoamofala, 

Chenatxmde 
Al 8U0 B&uggir. 

Per timop del caldo raggio 
L'augellin noti batte Kale, 
AUe stridule cicale 

Cede il faggio 
L'afigniiol. 

Mostran ^i spoglie noveUe 
Le macchiate anficbe Serpi, 
Cfafe ra^ifolte a^ nudi Bterpi 

Si fen belle 
In faccia al ibl. 

• 

Al calor del lungo g^omo 
Senton ^ ne' salsi umori 
Anche i mud abitatori, 

Che il sogg^omo 
Intiepidl : 
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Plxe youthfol BuU, whom ofl the nictic swain 
'With wonder saw exert his dauntless might, 

tiio more, with butting forehead^ rules the plain, 
^or wounds the bending^ trees in mimic fight. 



13 l»sdd on the margin of the scanty rill, 

Lowing, he watches his loy'd Hei&r near; 
^hose faint responsive moans no longer fiU 
Heav'n's echoing vault, but feebly strike the ear. 

9o more with nimble wing the feather'd race 
In the fierce eye of day advent'rous tow'r ; 

The Nightingale resigns her ruin'd sprays. 
And noisy Grasshoppers usurp the bow'r. 



lut the sleek Serpents, by the genial fires 
Revived, desert their faded sloughs, and bold, 

%.ound the bare branch weanng their agile spires. 
Blaze to the %un in renovated gold. 

\ 
The mute inhabitants that coolly play. 

And in their native briny waters lave. 

Feel the k>ng rigours of the Summer's day. 

And dread the changes of the tepid wave: 
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E da' lore antri muscosi 

Piii non van scorrendo il mare ; 

Ma fra'sassi^ e I'algtie amaie 
Stanno ascosi 

A' rai del di. 

Pur I'Estate tornientosay 
S'io rimiro, amata FUle, 
Le tue placide pupille^ 

Si penosa 
A roe non ^ : 

Mi conduca il cieco Dio 
Fra' Numidi, o al Mar gelato^ 

10 sard sempre beato. 
Idol mio, 

Vicino a te. 

Bench^ adusta abbia la fronte 
Con le curve opposte spalle, 
Una ombrosa opaca valle 

Cela il monte 
Al caido sol ; 

hk dall' alto in giii cadendo 
Serpe un rio limpido, e vago, 
Che raccolto in picciol lago 

Va nutrendo 

11 Terde suol. 
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?ear the hot surface they forbear to glide^ 
In mossy caves or coral g^ttos laid 

Seneath the dark projecting rocks they hide, 
Or where the bitter sea<-weed lends its shade. 



Yet .will not I deplore the painilil heat, 

Tho' SuMMEK drives her burning car so nigh, 

When my fond looks my lovely Phillis greet, 
And the soft languish of her modest eye. 

Lead me, blind God, if such thy wild decree, 
To Afnc's sands with ceaseless heats opprest. 

Or where cold Zambia views her frozen sea. 
Sure, if with thee, my fairest, to be blest. 



And see, my love, beneath that mountain's height, 
That bares its shoulder to the burning skies. 

Cool, and projected from oppressive light, 
Form*d for retreat, the shady valley lies. 

There down the rocks the winding riv'lets flow. 
Thro' shaggy brakes their limpid streams are seen. 

Which, gathered in the crystal lake below. 
Nourish the fertile vale's perennial green. 
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L.a del sol dubbia. e la luce, 
• Come suol nottunui luna, 

Ke pastor greggia importnna 
Vi conduce 

A pascolar: 
£ se ▼'entra il aol furtiro, 

Vedi rombra delle pianfie 

Al variar d'aura incostante 
DentroU rivo 

Tremolar. 

La^ mia vita, unitl andiamo, 
I^k cantando il di slnganni : 
Per timor di nuovi a^^ffanni 

N^on faisciamo 
IM gioir. 

Che raddoppia i suoi tormenti, 
Chi con occhio mal sicuro 
Fra la nebbia del futurq 
Va gli eventi 

A prevenir. ' • 

Me Don sdegtu a biondo Dio, 
Me con FiUe rniisca AniOie; 
K Poi sfoghi a g^ rigwre 

Fatorio, 
Nemico ciel. 
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the 8un*t doubdal figfat, attempered, shews 
X^ike the mild lustre of the nightly moon ; 
Mo shepherd the sequestered shelter knows, . 
^6r thither leads th' intruding flock at noon.' 



Sbould thixnigfa the gloom the stealthy sun prevail. 
See from his ray the scene new beauties take ; 

The margin plants, mov^d by the varying gpide. 
Reflected wave along the trembling lake. 



In that sweet spot together let us live ; 

The tedijous day shall hasten while'we sing } 
Content andjoy the present hour shall g^ve, 

Ami hide the ills futurity may bring : 



For woes on woes that anxious wretch pursue. 
And on Ids soul fantastic terrors crowd. 

Who dares with eye distrustful stretch his view 
Where Fate has spread her providential cloud. 



confirni ; 



Let but the fair-haired God confini my state. 
In silken bands to my lov'd Phillis led. 

Let adverse seasons then and cruel Fate 
Exhaust their rigours on my patient head. - 



vol.. IV. 
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me nor wealthy nor gUtt'ring pomp allure, 
/Heir specious charms no more my heart e^guge, 
r- shall it shrink, ai&ighted, to endure 
'he lazy frost of chill enervate age : 



r then, with bending back, and snowy beard, 
\ndtren^linghand, I'll touch th'accustom'dstring, 
nd still, with partial ear by Philiis heard. 
To Love and her, in hoarser accents sing ; 



^tiU on those faded eyes my sight IH rest. 
No longer kindling at her lover's songs ; 

Ajid print, while pressing to my faithful breast. 
Cold kisses on the band I lov'd so long. 

Ye who at ease on ether soft recline. 
Indulgent hear this only fond desire ! 

Oh hear, for gentle pity, Pow'rs di^ne ! 
'And' grant me still my Philiis and my lyre ! 



Then, would penurious Fate the pray'r regard. 
And spin my days beyond the thousandth year. 

Still to the bosom of their grateful bard 
My lyre and Philiis should be ever dear. 
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SONNBTTO. 

QuAL tgnellkia dal sentiero oflcita, 
£'1 pastor e Tovil posto in obUo, 
Molt* aimi errd^ hm^ da t^ mio dio. 

Da K, vero Pastor, Palma foggita. 

Se ndrd vago rMs vaUe fiorifta, 
Col4 rivobe tt giovenil detio^ 
Ma sempre amari i fior» toi^ido il m 

Elk tro?d» dal proprio error tradita. 

Ond^hor, cangiato alBn l^wanto stUe, 
Gia ddi suo lungo yaneggiar si peiite» 
S a t6 xitoma ed al tuo fido ovile : 
Ddi Paocogii, O Signor ! se'l del lucente 
ITn di cangiasti con capanna unule 
d aottrar d%fenial h^ aldente. 
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TRANSLATION OF TUS FOREGOING SONNET. 

How like a wanton lamb, that careless play'd. 
The shepherd and the fold forgotten quite. 
My vagrant soul, in search of vain delight. 

Many long years froni her true Shepherd stray'd f 

• 
If win^g stream or flow'iy vale she spied. 

Thither her yoafhfiil wishes eager led ; 

Bdt bitter were the flow'rs on which she fed. 
The turbid stream no cooling draught sqiplied. 

Thus oft beguiPd, at length her fruitless range. 
Her heedless wand'ring steps, she deeply mourns. 
And back to thee and to thy fold returns, 

Heceive her, dearest Lord ! who once didst change 
HeavVs brightest mansion for a roof of stpiw. 
To snatch hef from the wolf's divouring ji^y. 
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AN IRREGULAR ODE. 

TO MRS. ELIZ. CARTXR. 

Who had recommended to me the Stoic PhUotophy, as praduethe 
of Fortitude; and who was about to poMUi a Tkuidatkmof 
Epietetus. 

I. 

Come, Epictetus, arm my breast 

With thy unpenetrable steel, 

No more the wounds of grief to feel. 
Nor mourn, by others' woes deprest 

O teach my trembling heart 

To scorn Afflictioh's dart! 
Teach me to mock the Tyrant Pain ! 

For see, around me stan4 

A dreadful murd*rous band \ 
I fly theu* cruel pow'r in vain I 
Here lurks Distemper's horrid train, 

AndtAwYfthe Passions lift their flaming- tamds; 
Theic with f^ rage my helpless body tear. 

While Mofe, with daring hands, 
Against th' immortal soul their impious weapons rear. 

II. 

« 

I turn fresh evils meet my eyes ; 

arrow, and Disgrace 

5 the human race ! 

he bed of sickness, ViRTtrE lies ! 
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See Friendship bleeding by the sword 

Of base iNGRAXtTUDE ! 

See baleful Jealousy intrude, 
And poison all the Wiss that Love had stored. 
Oh seal my ears against the piteous cry 
Of Innocence distrest! 
Nor let me shrink when Fancy*8 eye 
Beholds the guilty wretchfs breast 
Beneath the torturing pincers heave ! 
Korfor the numerous wants of Mis'ry grieve, 
Which all-disposing Heav*n demes me to relieve ! 

in. 

Ho longer let my fleeting joys depend 
On social or domestic Ues ! 
Supenor let my spirit rise. 
Not in the gentle counsels of a friend. 
Nor in the smiles of love espect delight : - 
But teach me in myself to find 
Whftte'er can please or fill my mind. 
Let inward beauty charm the mental sight ; 
Let godlike Reason, beajpaing bright. 
Chase far away each gloomy shade. 
Till Vri T u e's heavenly form displayed 
Alone shall captivate my soul. 
And her divinest love possess me whole ! 

IV. 
But ah ! what means this impious pride. 
Which heavily hosts deride ? 
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Within MTiKLr doe* Virtue dveU I 
Ii all lerene aDdbeuiteou* there { 
Wliat meui theie chilling damp* of fear! 
Ten me, nukw^>h}' > thou bouter ■ tell : 
Thii godlike aU-Bufficient mind. 
Which, in ita own perfection blest. 
Defies the woe* or malice of mankind 

To shake its self-posscBsing rest, ^ 
Is it not foul, weak, ignonnt, and blind ! 

Oh man ! (torn conscious Virtue's {vaisa 
FalPn,fiiU'n! — what refiige can'st thou find! 
What intyinghand again vill raise 
From native earth thy graveling feune ! 
Ab, who wlU deanie th; heart ftom spot of nnful 
Uamel 



But Me ! wbat rodden glories from the ikj 
To mj' beiughted soul ^pear. 
And all the ^oom; proapect cheer 1 
What awfiil form a{^)roaches nigtk ! 
Awfid, jet mild, as is the southern breeze 
That wbispert through the nittling trees, 
And gently bids the forest nod. 
Haik! thunder brEaks the air, and angehspeak! 
IT of the irorld '. behold the Ltmk 

le, behold his aspect aeek I 
Aty on his cheek ! 
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See in his train appear 
Humility, and Patience sweet; 
Repentance, prostrate at his sacred feet, 
'^ede^s with tears, and wipes them with her flowing^ 
hair! 

VI. 
"What scenes now meet my wond'ring eyes ! 

What hallow'd g^rave, 
By mourning maids attended round. 
Attracts the Saviour's steps ? what heart-felt wound 
His spotless bosom heaves with tender sighs ? 
Why weeps the son belov'd, omnipotent to save ? 

But lo ! he waves his awful hand ; 
The sleeping clay obeys his dread command. 
O ** Lazaru! come forth .'" — come forth, and see 
The dear effects of wond'rous love ! 
He, at whose word the seas and rocks remove. 
Thy Friend, thy Lord, thy Maker, weeps for tliee ! 

VII. 
Thy walls, Jerusalem, have seen thy King, 
In meekness clad, lament thy hapless fate ! 
Unquench'd his love, tho' paid with ruthless hate ! 
O lost, relentless Sion ! didst thou know 
Who thus vouchsafes thy courts to tread. 
What loud Hosannas wouldst thou sing ! 
How eager crown his honoured head ! 
^or ?ee unmov'd his kind paternal woe, 
^or force his tears, his precious blood, for thee to 

VOL. ly. I 2 
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VllL 
Ko mofe repine, Biy coward sool. 

The Borrows of mankiiid to diae, 
'inndi he who could the woiid cartiol 

Did not disdain to hear ! 
Check iMt the flow of sweet fraternal kwi^ 

By Hcav^ high lOng in bounty giT^n. 
Thy stubborn heart to soaen and improT^ 

Thy earth-dad ^lirit to rrfne. 
And gradual r«se to love dhrinc. 
And wing its soaring flight to HeaVSn I 

IX. 
Nor thou, Eliza, who from eariy youA, 

By Genius led, by Virtac trained. 
Hast sought the fcuBUin of etctnal tmfli, 

And eadifrir spring of knowledge dtm% 
Mor thou, with fond chimeras vain, 
WiA StMc pride and fancied scorn 

Of human feelings, human pain. 
My feeble soul sustain 1 
Far nobler precepts should thy page adflW- 
O, nther giude me tD the sacred source 
Of real wisdom, realfiarce. 
Thy life's unerring rule ! 
To thee fiur Truth her radiant fonn unshroodi, 
Tho*, wrappM in thick imM|^rable cloads. 
She mock'd the laboi^MP^|i^i«i school 
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